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For over a year 


the people at Makkovik, Labrador, have had to endure much hardship 

to the fire which destroyed the whole of the Moravian Missions emenh 
in January 1948. Life in the Arctic conditions—winter lasts many mont 

each year—is always hard and the loss suffered can well be imagined. Th 

kindly gifts of many friends have gone far to restoring the damage, but eve 


£3,000 must still be raised 


Will you please send a GIFT to help rebuild the new Station? 
Your message of hope and encouragement will mean so much, 


EO Re Se ee ae 1 of Address : Horace E. Linpsey, Hon, Seo 


WMersawisnmn voncon cca 


LONDON, E.C.4, 


ee os 
DAES HDERS x A pritian society sirectt by 0 Britian 


* Where you are is of no moment, but only what you are doing there. It is not the place that ennobles you, 
you the place; and this only by doing that which is great and noble.’ —PETRARCH. 


N.B.—ANNUAL MEETING, Tussday, May 10, 3 p.m., KINGSWAY HALL. 
Speaker: The Rev. F. W. PEAGOOK, Please book this date. 








KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy Schoo) of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a Western training centre for the preparation of missionaries 
to co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘ younger churches’. Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in the 
atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Churck for the 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study 
in Phonetics, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of Missions, and the 
Literary, Social, and Religious backgrounds of Africa, China, India, Japan. Latio 
America, and Muslim countries. Through the affiliated Schools of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Serninary, and the Hartford School 
of Keligious Education, courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical 
subjects, Sociology, Psychology, and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library 
with many special collections. Courses-may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 


Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year book seat upon applicatioa te 
Rev. MALCOLM PITT, M.A., B.D., D.D., Dean, Hartford, Cona., U.S.A, 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD, M.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., President. 



































BACKGROUND TO SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


The foundations of good service are experience 
and sympathetic interest. 





PT... 


Our record of service dates back to 1829. The business—very appro- 
priately—was founded by a School Master whose views and experience 
forced him to the conclusion that only the educationally minded could 
provide a truly adequate service for schools. 


This is the guiding principle behind all we do for schools. We try to look 
at your problems and needs from the educationist’s point-of-view. 


With well over a century of experience behind us, this attitude has become 
second nature. 


Our Oversea Manager will be pleased to make your acquaintance— 
either personally, during your next visit to the United Kingdom, or in 
writing—and tell you about the many specialised services and advantages 
we are able to offer. 


PHILIP & TACEY LTD. 
69 to 79 Fulham High Street 
FULHAM, LONDON, ENGLAND 


























LUTTERWORTH PRESS 


Religious 


ry ANTU PROPHETS IN SOUTH 


AFRICA. BENGT G. M. SUNDKLER 
aterest’ in South African Missions forms & 
ding topic in missionary research. In South 
frica there are by now some 800 Independent 
ntu Churches which have seceded from the 
Vhite Missions. The life, aspirations, progress 
this group are reviewed in this factual book. 
e study is concentrated on the contact taking 
ace between the old heathen Zulus and the 
bw message of the Christian Gospels. Leaders 
the churches, their varied and interesting 
Work are fully discussed. 320 pp. ee 
. ne 


WHERE ALOES FLAME 
4 R. H. W. SHEPHERD 


‘The Principal of the Lovedale Missionary 
'institution gives a number of vivid sketches of 
», some portraits of by-gone heroes, 

his own particular views on the many grave 


Issues confronting missionary work in his 
‘territory. Added interest is gained by an 
account, illustrated with exclusive photographs, 
of the Royal visit to Lovedale. 10s. 6d. net 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS, LONDON, E.C.4: 


and Missionary titles 


TEACHING THE WORLD TO READ 
FRANK C. LAUBACH 
A Handbook for Literacy Campaigns 


Out of his study of literacy methods used in 
China, Russia, and elsewhere, and of his own 
unparalleled experience in teaching illiterates 
and conducting campaigns in ninety language 
areas on four continents, Dr. Laubach here 
makes available for the first time the essential 
facts of his work. This is a book to read and 
read again for its inspiring example of pioneer 
work. Os. 6d. net 


A LIFE’S THRILLS 
ALBERT B. LLOYD 


which he tells the story of his experiences as a 
pioneer missionary in Uganda and elsewhere. 
Archdeacon Lloyd’s adventures with elephants, 
lions, crocodiles and savage natives, together 
with his work as doctor and evangelist, bring 
home the co , kill, and faith of missionary 
work, as exemplified in that of one of the best- 
known missionaries of the O.M.S. 6s. 6d. net 
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THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


INTERNATIONAL (FOUNDED 1874) ATIONAL 





Je object of the Mission is to provide spiritual comfort and physical 

relief for lepers and their children. Its work is carried on in co- 
operation with the missionaries of over 33 Protestant missionary societies. 
It is now operating at 100 stations in 15 different countries. In its own 
Homes there are now over 6,5CO lepers, and 750 healthy children of leper 


parentage. The Mission is also largely providing for the 6,700 lepers and | 


children in the homes under Christian auspices aided from its fuads. The 
medical treatment for patients in the early stages of leprosy is now very 
encouraging. Large numbers of needy applicants are constantly pleading 
for admission. ; 


GIFTS for the maintenance and extension 
of the work will be gratefully received. 


HON. TREASURER, H. DOUGLAS DALLIMORE, ESQ. 
GENERAL SECRETARY, A. DONALD MILLER, 7 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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The Presbyterian HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 


ALIGARH, INDIA 








Church of England Books Wanted for disposal to students 
: by gift or purchase. 
needs The Koran 
Ordained Missionaries Seeneheais toes i. Mean salitie dee 
Women Church Workers World’s Classics ‘series, or the larger two- 
Teachers volume edition that was published in ‘“‘The 


Sacred Books of the East,” vol. vi. 


(men and women graduates) 
Doctors and Nurses The Teaching of the Qur’an 
By Dr. Stanton, S.P.C.K., London, 1919. 
for oversea work in casi a 
an tsiam 
CHINA By Dr. M. T. Titus, New York, Oxford 
(Fukien, Kwangtung & Formosa) U.P., 1930. 
MALAYA and E. PAKISTAN Muhammadan Objections to 
anilnichenliicssd Christianity 
Fuller particulars from = Tisdall, published by the S.P.C.K., 
Miss J. W. GALT, B.A. (women) ; 
Rev. W. SHORT, M.A., B.D. (men) Please mail available copies to 
THe Lisrarian, 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH HOUSE, 
134 GEORGE STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
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WORSHIP WITH CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH 


CHILDREN AT CHURCH éd. 
Responsive Orders of Worship for the use of 
children at morning worship. 

WORSHIP FOR LITTLE CHIL- 

DREN 3s. 6d. 
By Doris W. Street. 

Readings, praises and prayers for use in the 
Primary Department or in the home. 

YOUTH AT WORSHIP 
Compiled by Godfrey S. Pain. 
Readings and prayers for the use of those who 
lead the worship of Young People’s Fellowships. 

BIBLE LESSON HANDBOOKS 

6s. each. 
First year course in Primary, Junior and Senior. 
Second year course in Seniors now ready. 


(postage extra). 


4s. 6d. 


Apply to :— 


The Methodist Youth Department 


LUDGATE CIRCUS HOUSE 
LONDON, E.C.4 




















The stories of many great men and women 
appear in the Eagle Omnibus Books 


EAGLE OMNIBUS 
BOOK No. 8 


This volume contains the following 
miniature biographies 
James Edgar of Tibet, 1872-1936 


William Bompas of the Arctic, 1834- 
1906 


Josiah Cox of China, 1828-1906 
Elizabeth Fry, 1780-1845 
Kendall Gale of Madagascar, 1873-1935 
John Wesley, 1703-1791 
Price 2s. 6d. net (postage 3d.) 
Obtainable from 
Missionary Society Bookshops 


LONDON 














pepnaunce HOUSE PRESS 

















NEW BOOKS! 


THE GATES OF HOPE 
By FLORENCE GIFFORD 


A book of gathered memories devoted to all 
who have made, and are making the work of 
Jiaganj Hospital a true gateway to hope. 


Price 2s. 6d. (2 colour paper boards cover.) 


AFRICANS IN KHAKI 
By D. H. BARBER 


With a foreword by Gen. Sir Bernard Paget, 
G.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 


This is an honest reminiscence by a man who 
joined the army, having been a bank clerk and 
journalist. He had no knowledge of Africans, 
but was drafted to an African Pioneer Corps— 
and here writes about what he found there, and 
about what impressed him most, African 
Christians. 


Price 3s. 6d. (2 colour paper boards cover.) 


THESE AFRICAN COPPER 
MINERS 
By R. V. B. MOORE 


The author wrote this book during his last 
illness—he died of cancer while still a young 
man. It was the only way in which he felt he 
could still work for the African to whose service 
he had devoted his whole life. 


Price 6s. (cloth, 2 colour jacket). 


THERE BLOSSOMS RED 
By LEONARD HURST 


Fresh from his Secretarial visit to Madagascar, Mr 
Hurst gives us this splendid report of Madagascar, 
and the Church in its present setting. To read 
this book is to be given fresh hope, a wider 
outlook, an increased sense of fellowship and 
understanding. 


Price 2s. 6d. (2 colour paper boards cover). 


Already published in this Series, 
Brave New India 
China’s Hour 


TOMORROW'S MEN IN AFRICA: 
WINIFRED COXON OF CHINA 
By E. HOPE BELL 


Winifred Coxon's sparkling and pungent 
personality is vividly alive in this biography, 
written by one who worked with her in 
collaboration with Miss Coxon’s many friends. 
It makes delightful reading for everybody, and 
we would particularly recommend it for 
women’s meeting. 


Price 1s. 6d. 

Already published in this series of biographies : 
Lavington Hart of Tientsin 
Moore of the Copper Belt 
Alfred Sadd of the Gilberts 


Price 1s. each. 


THE LIVINGSTONE PRESS 


42 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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AN OUTSTANDING PUBLICATION 


THE SPIRITUAL LEGACY 
OF GEORGE GOODMAN 


By PERCY O. RUOFF 


A Handbook of Evangelical Doctrine culled 
from the writings and personal notes of 
GEORGE GOODMAN interspersed with 
biographical details, recalling his strong, 
gracious personality and unique missien, 








It contains | A Storehouse of Spiritual 
Bible expositions Treasures for 
Explanation of difficulties | Preachers 
Outline addresses | Teachers 
Sparkling illustrations | Missionaries 
Instructive hints Bible Class Leaders 
Terse sayings | Sunday School Teachers 
Demy 8vo. Cloth Boards. Frontispiece in 
Photo Brown. Jacket in Two Colours. 
10/6 net By post 11/- 


PICKERING & INGLIS. LTD. 

229 BOTHWELL STREET, GLASGOW, C.2 

29 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4 
and Branches 








FLANNELGRAPH 


is a Visual Aid technique which can 
be applied to Bible teaching, Sunday 
School work and general religious 
education, for classes of widely 
varying standards. 

Based on sound educational prin- 
ciples, Flannelgraph presents the 
Bible story and Christian instruction 
pictorially, thus minimising language 
difficulties. Attractively coloured 
figures, which adhere to a screen 
covered with flannel or similar 
rough material, can be moved about 
to indicate the action of the story. 
The N.S.S.U. Flannelgraph Hand- 
books have been highly rated by the 
World Council of Christian Educa- 
tion’s Evaluation Service. 


Send for particulars to the 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 


104-5 Newgate Street, London, E.C| 














Health 


and 


Healing 


A Christian Interpretation 


by PHYLLIS L. GARLICK 


Crown 8vo. Pr-uc 2/6 net 


The share of medical missions as the 
healing arm of the Church will come as 
a revelation to many readers. 

What is the relation between religion 
and medicine? What part has Chris- 
tianity played in health and healing? 
Now that in all parts of the world the 
State is taking greater responsibility for 
medical and social services, is there still 
a — for medical missions ? 

is book is am attempt to answer 
such questions. 


Obtainable from Missionary Societies 


LONDON 
EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 

















SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
and AFRICAN STUDIES 


University of London, W.C.1 
Telephones : MUSEUM 2023-4-5 and 8732 
ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES AND CULTURES 


The School provides instruction 
in most Asiatic and African 
languages and the cultures re- 
lating thereto in the following 
eight departments : 

India, Pakistan and Ceylon 

S.E. Asia and the Islands 

Far East 

Near and Middle East 

Africa 

Phonetics and Linguistics 

History 

Law 


Courses may be provided for the 
linguistic training of missionaries. 

















research. 


Facilities are available for advanced 

































































6 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 
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| 
can 
day THE BIBLE 
dely 
IN BASIC ENGLISH 

rin- 
+ ws Nearly, 150,000 copies of the New Testament in Basic English 
vage have been sold since it was first published in 1941. The complete 
a Bible in Basic is now ready and will be published in the summer 
nilar of 1949. It is a new Bible, translated from the original texts into 
aia the form of simplified English developed by Mr C. K. Ogden. 
land- Intended primarily for readers who have only a little English, 
Ame its accuracy and simplicity will recommend it to others who know 

and revere the Authorized Version. About 8s. 6d. 
1e Library edition. About 12s. 6d. net. 
NON CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
E.CI 
TAL : 
ies ||| TALKING DRUMS OF AFRICA 
1 JOHN F. CARRINGTON, B.sc., PH.D. 
8732 (of Yakusu, Belgian Congo) 
AN A readable study of the ‘Drum Language’. [Illustrated with 
URES Drawings and Photographs. 5s. net. (Postage 4d.) 
uction 
frican y x 
sre THE DAWN BREAKS 
owing W. D. GRENFELL 
am The story of Baptist work in Angola. 5s. net. (Postage 4d.) 

GWENDOLINE PUGH 
s The author’s impressions after thirty years in Congo. 
2s. net. (Postage 2d.) 

or the ji} 
naries. |] CAREY KINGSGATE PRESS LTD. 
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LITTLE VICTIMS OF WAR AND FAMINE IN GREECE 


T is tragic to see the suffering of children in Armenian homes in the refugee quarter of Athens. 
Here, in miserable shacks, many of these half-starved little ones suffer from chronic tonsilitis, 
while tuberculosis causes many fatalities. 


The newly-opened Children’s Home is giving renewed health 
and strength to many in a happy Christian atmosphere. 


HUNDREDS MORE LONG TO BE ADMITTED, but funds are needed. Do please help 
us to maintain and extend this work. All gifts gratefully acknowledged by The General Secretary, 


FRIENDS OF ARMENIA 


MISSIONARY AND RELIEF SOCIETY 
47 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 














Publications of the 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N.Y., U.S.A. 





Renewal and Advance edited by C. W. RANSON 
Crown 8vo, 232 pp., price 6/= net (postage 4d.) $2.50 

In July 1947 a meeting of the International Missionary Council was held at 

Whitby, Ontario, when some hundred representatives of forty nations within 

the world Church were able to discuss the post-war situation and the problems 

immediately facing the Church. To-morrow is Here is based on the material 

prepared for and discussed at Whitby; Renewal and Advance comprises the 


addresses there given, together with some statements issued on behalf of the 
International Missionary Council. 


To-morrow is Here by K. S. Larourerrz and W. R. Hocc 
Crown 8vo0, 144 pp., price 3/6 net (postage 3d.) 90 cents 


Chapters comprising a survey of the Church to-day throughout the world ; 
the history of the world Church from Edinburgh 1910, some sketches of 
representative Christians of to-day; a discussion of the work immediately 
before the Church. 


The Christian Message in a Non-Christian 
World by Professor HENDRIK KRAEMER 
Royal 8vo. 470 pp., 17/6 net (postage 9d.). $3.50 
The late Archbishop of Canterbury said ‘Dr. Kraemer’s volume is likely to 
remain for many years to come the classical treatment of its theme—perhaps 
the central theme for Christian thought in this age of multiform bewilder- 


ment. It will bring new confidence to many who are perplexed and supply 
the principles of missionary policy for our generation.’ 


Obtainable from 


EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 


2 EATON GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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WORLD CHRISTIAN HANDBOOK 


Editor : Kenneth G. Grubb, C.M.G. 
Associate Editor: E. J. Bingle, M.A. 





World Christian Handbook has been prepared under the 
auspices of a Committee on which are represented the 
World Council of Churches, the International Missionary 
Council and the World Dominion Press. 


The Handbook consists of three sections : 


(1) Survey, 300 pages covering the work of churches 


and missions throughout the world. 


(2) Statistics, 100 pages of comparative figures covering 
places of worship, church membership, Christian 
community and staff, for the non-Roman Catholic 
churches, while there are special tables for the 


Roman Catholic and Orthodox churches. 


(3) Directory, 100 pages covering the members of the 
World Council of Churches in a special list and 


including some 1500 Christian organizations. 


The price of the Handbook is one guinea (postage 74d. 
additional) in Great Britain, where it may be obtained from 
World Dominion Press, Founder’s Lodge, Mildmay Park, London, 
N.1, and $7.50 in U.S.A., where it:may be obtained from Friend- 
ship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, 10. 


The Handbook will be available at the end of April. 
































j % ANOTHER REMARKABLE THING 
ABOUT WHITE ANTS ..-2-ecee-e 


They’re rarely white and not true ants—but that’s no 
consolation when they’ve eaten your home! Be safe— 


UNIVERSAL —Dip or brush for positive protection against White 
Ants, Borers, Rot and Fungi. Paint or polish over treated wood: 
No odour. No fire-risk. 

ECONOMICAL — Highly concentrated—saves carriage. When 
diluted for use—goes further and costs less. 
PERMANENT — Cannot wash-out or evaporate. Combines with 
the fibres, toughens the timber and makes it fire-resistant. 


For permanent protection , 
* Atlas Preservative Co. Ltd. Insist on — 
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Amsterdam 
Reports 
Vol. V. THe First ASSEMBLY OF THE WORLD 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


This volume is now ready. It contains a 
summary of the debates, the Message of the 
Assembly, text of the resolutions, lists of 
participants, etc. 12s 6d net 


The Theology of 
F. D. Maurice 


by ALEC R. VIDLER, D.D. 





A substantial contribution to the study of 
Maurice by the editor of THEOLOGY, with 
abundant quotations from Maurice’s 
writings. 8s 6d net 


The Miracle-Stories 
of the Gospels 


by ALAN RICHARDSON, D.D. 


This important book, by the author of 
CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS, is available again 
for the serious student. 8s 6d net 
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Luke’s Portrait of 


Jesus 
by HUGH MARTIN, D.D. 
Not another commentary, but an attempt 
to look at the life and teaching of Jesus 
through the eyes of St. Luke, whose portrait 
is for many the most vivid and attractive 
of all. 6s net 


The Torch Bible 
Commentaries 


This new series of Commentaries brings to 

the general reader the findings of sound 

ielnedtio while keeping in mind the view 

that the Bible is the living message of the 

living God. 

The first title is now ready: 

THE GospEL ACCORDING TO SAINT MARK 

by A. M. Hunter, Ph.D., D.Phil. 
Corrected price 7s 6d net 


Forthcoming titles include: THE REVELATION 
OF SAINT JOHN THE Divine by Ronald H. 
Preston and Anthony Hanson; GENESIS I-xI 
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by John Marsh; DervuTeRONOMy by H. 
Cunliffe-Jones; [I Isaian by C. R. North. 


56 Bloomsbury Street, London W.C.1 





























C. .&: ZA, S. 


links women of the Church of England with their 





sisters of the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon, 
the Church of South India and the Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui. 


These Churches are now appealing for women 
missionaries in greater numbers than ever before 
to meet the present opportunity. 


Please write for further information to 
The Church of England Zenana Missionary Society 
19-21 Conway Street, Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 








African Contrasts 
The Story of a South African People 
By R. H. W. Shepherd and B. G. Paver 


A straightforward and well-illustrated account of the Bantu. 25s. net 


Probiems of African Development 
By T. R. Batten 


A brief introduction to the present African situation, with particular 
reference to the problem of self-government. 7s. 6d. net 


Saint Luke 


The Authorised Version, with marginal notes by E. C. 
Parnwell 2s. net 


This edition explains in modern everyday language the meaning of ‘words 
and phrases obscure to those whose knowledge of English is limited. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH 
By A. H. WILKINSON 


HE Christian Church was born with a book in its hand. This is 

a fact of the greatest significance. In the first place it ensured 
continuity with the past and thereby gave a truer historical perspec- 
tive. The Early Church had originally many links with Judaism, 
but one by one they were snapped. For a while the new Church 
tried to maintain itself within the borders of the old. Its members 
still regarded the Temple and its services as their own, and they 
continued to participate in the life of the synagogues. Moreover, it 
was in the synagogues first that Barnabas and Paul began their 
missionary preaching. But as persecution by the Jews developed 
and more and more Gentiles were converted, it became increasingly 
difficult to maintain the connexion. The destruction of the Temple 
and the scattering of the Jerusalem Christians must have completed 
the break. Only the Book remained. It was through this channel 
that the patriarchs and kings and prophets, and all their work, 
came to be regarded as the natural inheritance of the Church, and 
with them came the knowledge of God’s preparation for the In- 
carnation, the moral law and the devotional riches of the old covenant. 
Furthermore, the nature of the New Testament when it came to 

be written was in large measure determined by this historical perspec- 
tive. Not only are its pages filled with quotations from, or references 
to, the Old, but it is obviously, although unconsciously, written as a 
work which interprets its predecessor and brings it up to date. Jesus 
is the Word who was with God before the Creation. The Creation 
is His act. He was before Abraham. He was the Messiah foretold by 
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patriarchs, prophets, sages. He was the Son of David. His new 
covenant perfects the old. The New Testament is history written 
with a purpose to reveal God at work in history and completing that 
work in Christ. Had the Christian Church, smarting under persecu- 
tion and opposition from the Jews, abandoned the Old Testament 
as the Book of its persecutors, the nature of the New Testament 
would have been completely different. Christian theology too would 
have been different and the history of the Church would have run a 
very different course. 

When the Bible had been completed by the addition of the New 
Testament to the Old, the Church was armed with an instrument 
of unrivalled power and manifold uses. As to its power and influence, 
these may be judged by the determined efforts of Diocletian to 
destroy every copy of the Book, chiefly because it was recognized 
as the main source of the strength of the Christian community, but 
also doubtless because it was being widely read by non-Christians. 
As to its uses, three may be regarded as central and they may be 
attached to three sayings of our Lord. He had said ‘I am the Truth’. 
The Bible as the record of His life and teaching in their historical 
setting, taken with the interpretations of them by the disciples, 
became the text-book of doctrine. Jesus, during one of His post- 
resurrection appearances, had exhorted Peter ‘Feed my sheep’. 
This pastoral function of the ministry is also a function of the Bible, 
witnessed by the continuous exhortations of the Fathers to their 
flocks to study the Scriptures. The third use, and that on which I 
wish to lay emphasis, may be linked with a saying of our Lord in 
the early days of His ministry, ‘I will make you fishers of men’. 
It may not be without significance that just before the exhortation 
to Peter to feed the sheep, there is recorded the miraculous draught 
of fishes. This evangelical or converting function of the ministry is 
also paralleled in the case of the Book. If it is argued that this function 
has not been in great evidence, it can be retorted that neither has 
the evidence been abundant in the case of the ministry. The Church 
has always found it easier to feed the sheep than to catch the fish. 

As a matter of fact there is a good deal of evidence in the first 
four centuries to prove the converting power of the Scriptures. 
A priori we might think this unlikely. The production of books was 
a slow process when every copy had to be written by hand. The 
early Christians were mostly drawn from the poorer and less-educated 
classes and it seems to be interpreting ancient life by modern 
theories to expect the Church to circulate its Scriptures widely, 
especially with the purpose of converting the pagans. And yet this 
is just what the Church seems to have undertaken, and in doing so 
followed the practice of the Jews in this as in other things. The 
Ethiopian Eunuch came from a small and remote kingdom on the 
borders of Egypt, yet he was in possession of the Old Testament in 
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Greek. As the years went by, production of the Bible grew apace, 
so that before the end of the fourth century it had become one 
of the best sellers, and perhaps the best seller, of the ancient world. 
Every literate Christian was urged to possess a copy and study it. 
There is told the story of one who, being too poor to buy a copy, 
made one for himself. There are also cases on record of wealthy 
Christians paying for the production of Bibles for the use of their 
poorer iinet: In one way and another there is plenty of evidence 
that the Scriptures were widely circulated and widely read, not by 
Christians only but by non-Christians as well. 

Perhaps the most satisfying evidence is the number of outstanding 
leaders of the Church who acknowledged their indebtedness to the 
Bible before their conversion. Indeed, had it not been for the Bible, 
the probability is they would never have sought baptism. Justin 
Martyr testifies to the truth of this in his case. ‘Tatian, who made a 
famous harmony of the Gospels, bears a similar witness for himself. 
Of Aristides it is related that he was about to attack Christianity 
but, while reading the Bible, was converted. Other famous names 
are Theophilus, Athenagoras, Arnobius Lactantius, Hilary and 
Victorinus. These are doubtless but a few representatives of a great 
number who were first attracted to Christianity by reading the 
Scriptures. In fact, Tertullian writes of the glorious multitude of 
believers who came into the Church sola lectione, that is ‘by reading 
alone’. At a later date Augustine, whose own conversion was 
clinched by reading Romans, chapter XI1I, avows that most of those 
who came seeking instruction for baptism had already a considerable 
knowledge of the Bible. 

Wherein lay the appeal of the Book? Chiefly in four ways. Its 
teaching of the one God who was Sovereign ruler of all His creation 
must have given a sense of relief from the baffling confusion of 
thought implied in the current belief in a multiplicity of gods. 
Secondly, the purity of its moral code flared out against the blackness 
of an age when prostitution and moral evil were sanctified by immoral 
gods and evil temple practices. Thirdly, the Bible offered a way of 
escape from all this by its doctrine of Salvation through the death 
of a Saviour; and lastly, the Bible told of a loving God who cared for 
His children, in a world where the gods were callous and cruel. 
Browning, with one of his flashes of insight, embodied the position 
in his Epistle of Karshish. 


The very God! think, Abib; dost thou think? 

So, the All-Great were the All-Loving too—— 
So, through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying: O heart I made, a heart beats here! 

Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself! 

Thou hast no power, nor mayst conceive of mine, 
But love I gave thee with myself to love 

And thou must love me who have died for thee! 
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In such a heathen world the Book played havoc with the worn-out 
gods and outworn philosophies. Christianity out-thought paganism 
as it is out-thinking heathenism to-day, and the Bible is the epitome 
of Christian thought. It was the weapon by which, chiefly, the victory 
was won. No wonder that Harnack could write “The Church was ever 
most anxious that the Bible should be open and accessible even to 
the heathen; for she had again and again learned by experience that 
the Bible was her best missionary’. 

When the inrush of the barbarians crumbled the Roman power, 
the Church survived, but it suffered from a lethargy which lasted 
until the conversion of the Teutonic hordes provided a new energy. 
During the first three or four centuries the two main functions of the 
Book, the pastoral and the evangelical, were kept in equal play. 
With the fall in culture and literacy the evangelical gave way almost 
entirely to the pastoral. The production of books fell away. They 
became in time works of art purchasable only by the rich. One Bible 
might be the life-work of one monk. The advent of the printing-press 
improved the situation and the increase of the number of translations 
extended the Bible’s sphere of influence. The spiritual renaissance, 
which we call the Reformation, restored the proper estimation of 
the Book. Nevertheless its evangelical function remained largely 
forgotten until the appearance of the Bible Society movement in 
1804. The founders of this movement were quick to see that the 
Bible was, as the Early Fathers had described it, God’s great 
proclamation to mankind, the open letter directed to everyman. 
Even within its first decade the British and Foreign Bible Society 
was sending help to Carey at Serampore and a little later to Morrison 
at Macao. The number of Indian and Chinese Christians in those 
days was small—very small indeed. The new versions were made to 
make Christians. Rapidly the old evangelical function of the Book 
was restored. When one remembers the millions of Gospels which 
have been printed primarily for the non-Christian, one may rightly 
say that the wheel has come full circle. The Bible is again the Church’s 
best missionary. Many are those who have been converted by reading 
alone. Great is the multitude of those who have come seeking 
instruction through having read. A missionary in Korea has written, 
‘At the lowest estimate nine-tenths of our success is the result of 
Bible Society work’, and a Hindu once said: ‘If I were a missionary 
I would not argue, I would give the people the New Testament and 
say ‘“‘Read that” ’. That is just what the Bible Societies are doing. 


A. H. WILKINSON 
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CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY IN INDIA 
By A. J. APPASAMY, D.Puit., D.D. 


INCE the establishment of a national Government in India, 
a new interest is apparent in the ancient culture of the country. 
The Government of India has launched a scheme, under Professor 
S. Radhakrishnan’s chairmanship, for the publication of a History 
of Philosophy covering all ages and countries, written by Indian 
scholars and laying due emphasis on India’s contribution (which, it 
is felt, has hitherto received insufficient recognition). The Govern- 
ment has also projected a new History of India. One of the first 
acts of the national Government was to give a generous grant to the 
educational institutions at Shantiniketan founded by Rabindranath 
Tagore. For a long time they were struggling for existence. In his 
extreme old age the poet had to travel to different parts of India 
and give dance recitals with the pupils of his school, in order to raise 
funds. It was characteristic of the new Government that, as soon as 
it assumed office, it made a large grant to the work at Shantiniketan. 
In Madras, the provincial Government is sponsoring schemes for 
the revival of the vernacular languages, such as the publication of 
encyclopaedias, the appointment of Poet Laureates, the awarding of 
prizes for the best books and the making of the regional languages 
the medium of instruction in place of English. 

This vigorous and widespread interest in the culture of India may 
well be expected to influence the course of theological thought in the 
Indian Church and to increase considerably the size of the small but 
influential group of Indian Christian thinkers who have always been 
keen to state Christian doctrine in terms of Indian thought. 

Just as the application in Europe of the methods of historical 
and literary criticism to the Bible has given us a new appraisal of 
the spiritual value of the Word of God, so the extensive study of 
religions all over the world may give us a new interpretation of the 
fundamental Christian message. In every large western university 
to-day Sanscrit, Arabic and Chinese language and culture are being 
studied. The Scriptures of the world have been translated into the 
ane modern languages and are widely read. Professor Rad- 

akrishnan, Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics in 
the University of Oxford, and the many Ramakrishna missionaries 
in America are bringing to the Christian thinkers in the West a new 
understanding of Hinduism. In his recent book, Mysticism in 
Religion, Dr W. R. Inge writes, 


The greatest advances in civilization have been due to the interaction 
of two cultures. The flowering time of Greek civilization followed the 
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fusion of the northern invaders with the Aegean inhabitants. The Jews 
were subjected to Babylonian, Persian and Greek influences; Persian religion 
especially left a very decided mark on their beliefs. Christianity as a world 
religion is essentially a blend of late Hebraic and Hellenistic thought. In 
many parts of Western Christendom the reciprocal influence of Teutonic 
and Latin traditions and modes of thinking has had fruitful results. We all 
know that our civilization is in great danger and most of us agree that our 
only hope is in a revival of spiritual religion with a recognition of absolute 
values and a devotion to whatever things are true, just, noble, and of good 
report. But where shall we look for our prophets? It is not the clergy but 
laymen and free lances who are taking the lead, and more and more they 
are turning to the wisdom of the East. Radhakrishnan gives a long and im- 

osing list of Western thinkers who have owned deep obligations to India. 

he list includes English, French, Germans, and significantly, several 
Americans. I know no Indian languages and have not visited the country; 
but translations of great Indian books such as the Bhagavadgita, and able 
works in English by Indians, leave no doubt as to the salient features of 
the mystical religion which has developed in that ancient and stable 
civilization.* 

In this context we need to remember that the Christian theology 
of Dr Karl Barth and his followers is exerting considerable influence 
to-day in Europe and America. Many thoughtful Indian Christians 
have come under its spell. Barthian theology holds a point of view 
entirely opposed to the position taken up by a theologian like Dr 
Inge. It teaches that God is ‘wholly other’. He has disclosed Himself 
in the Word of God. Man’s effort or striving had nothing to do with 
the revelation of God as it is found in the Bible. The first and most 
essential norm of Christian theology is the Word of God. The 
religions of the world are the result of man’s effort to understand 
God. They cannot do anything to clarify or illumine Christian 
teaching. There is an unbridgeable gulf between the Word of God, 
which is of divine origin, and all the other Scriptures of the world, 
which are derived from the exercise of the human intellect. 

Thus to-day in India, as in other parts of the Christian Church, 
powerful influences of an entirely opposite character are at work; 
and whoever seeks to restate Christian doctrine under the pressure 
of a diverse streams of thought has a complicated and difficult 
task. 

The primary task of Christian theology in India to-day is to 
settle the norms of Christian thought. This fact is well-recognized 
by the publication of Professor Marcus Ward’s book, Our Theological 
Task.2 For a good many years now we have recognized that 
Christian traditions and ideals need to be closely related to the 

hilosophical and religious background of India. In a country where 
or centuries thinkers, with profound spiritual insight, have heen 
appling with the problems of God, man, salvation and eternal life, 
it is quite legitimate to enquire in what way Christian’ theology 


1W. R. Inge, Mysticism in Religion, p. 40. (London: Hutchinson & Co, 1948.) 
* Madras: C. L. S. of India, 1946. 
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CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY IN INDIA Is! 


answers the problems raised in India and whether the answers which 
it gives have any distinctive value. 

Through the ages, India has recognized three Pramanas or 
norms. They are Pratyaksha (intuition), Shabda (Scripture) and 
Anumana (reason). An Indian scholar thus sets forth Ramanuja’s 
teaching about these three Pramanas: 


The Scriptures, being a record of the vision of God granted to holy men 
in the past, must be our guide in matters concerning Him. Vamadeva and 
others ‘saw’ God by means of Bhakti (devotion) (Thibaut’s Sri Bhashya, 
III, 2.24, p. 618), and our doctrine with regard to God must rely on the 
religious intuition of such men as that is recorded for us in the Scriptures. 
But that Ramanuja does not mean by this to imply that Divine revelation 
is confined to the Scriptures and that we can never know God first hand, is 
clear from the words above cited, which declare that Upasana whereby the 
individual realizes Brahman is in point of directness and intuitive clearness 
not inferior to the clearest presentative thought (Pratyaksha). His contention 
that Scripture is our source for knowledge of Brahman when taken in the 
light of this fact must be understood, it would seem, in the sense that 
ultimately we must rely for, matters concerning the Deity on religious 
experience, whether that be of men of the past, as that is recorded in the 
Scripture, or of one’s own direct vision of the Deity. But since both are 
revelations of the Supreme Being, they cannot vary in essence and since 
Scripture provides us with an objective criterion, we must regard Scripture 
as our guide. But Scripture, Ramanuja makes it quite clear, is only a means 
to the higher knowledge which consists in direct intuition of Brahman. 
‘The lower knowledge is the Rig Veda etc; this knowledge is the means 
towards the intuition of Brahman, while the higher kind of knowledge, 
which is called Upasana, has the character of devout meditation (Bhakti) 
and consists in direct intuition of Brahman’ (p. 284). It is direct religious 
experience, therefore, that gives us true knowledge of Brahman. But Scripture 
“wcsngend the necessary preliminary information regarding Brahman, and is 

ence authoritative.! 


From the Christian point of view there is a serious lack in the 
Pramanas which Hinduism has set up as necessary for judging the 
validity of religious thought, namely, the omission of the Church as 
a norm of religious doctrine. To the three Pramanas accepted in 
India we must add a fourth, namely, Sabha Pramana. It is perhaps 
characteristic that in India considerable criticism has already been 
made of the Church as an objective source of doctrine by some Chris- 
tian thinkers who are engaged seriously in the task of theological 
re-statement. The publication of Our Theological Task, referred to 
above, evoked detailed criticism from Mr P. Chenchiah and Mr 
V. Chakkarai, who each wrote ten articles in the columns of the 
Guardian, Madras, during 1947. They had many things to say in 
condemnation of the Church. Their criticisms may be briefly summed 
up thus: (1) The Church is too highly organized and the Spirit of 
Christ is not in it. (2) Deeply spiritual religion is only possible in 

1 Bharatan Kumarappa: The Hindu Conception of the Deity, pp. 161, 162 
(London: Luzac, 1934.) 
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individual experience and not in the corporate life of a large organiza- 
tion such as the Christian Church. (3) The history of the Church is 
far from edifying; to study it is the best antidote to the acceptance 
of the Church as a norm of Christian doctrine. (4) The Church is 
authoritarian and imposes beliefs on its adherents by sheer power. 
(5) Antiquated beliefs accepted by the Church are just as much a 
block to spiritual progress as false doctrine; the Church does not 
keep abreast of the latest thought in science and philosophy and 
therefore hinders the full spiritual development of its members. 
While these and other criticisms ef the Church are not peculiar to 
India, it may be pointed out that the roots of this hostility to 
corporate Christian life are peculiarly Indian. The Hindu religion 
has always been largely, if not wholly, individualistic. Its best seers 
and saints have sought solitude for their experience of God. Yoga 
can obviously not be practised in the midst of a congregation; 
quiet, privacy and extensive stretches of time are necessary if it is 
to flourish. There have been no church councils to settle orthodoxy 
in belief and there are no creeds which every Hindu is expected 
to accept. Regular congregational worship is not a feature of 
Hinduism. 

We can only comment briefly on these criticisms here. 

1. We should certainly recognize and meet the urge in the Indian 
soul for solitude as a vital need in the religious life. Here we follow 
the example of St Paul, who devoted several years after his conversion 
to meditation. The late Bishop Gore believed that St Paul spent 
ten years in retirement in Arabia and Tarsus, thinking out the 
implications of his newly awakened faith.1 Whatever the length of 
the period, St Paul clearly attached considerable weight to the 
knowledge of Christ which was directly given to him by God during 
his time of retreat. The assurance with which St Paul refers (in 
Gal. 1, 11-24), to his experience in solitude for a rich and dee 
understanding of Christ is well worth noting. We should do well to 
remember that it is the same St Paul who later wrote of the great 
importance of the Church (in the Epistle to the Ephesians and 
elsewhere) who here traces the beginnings of his Christian faith to 
his period of retirement. From this passage in the Epistle to the 
Galatians we are justified in saying that St Paul was not in contact 
with the Apostles or with the organized church life of his day 
during his retreat. It is surely permissible, on the basis of St Paul’s 
experience, to acknowledge that the deep urge of the Indian soul 
for solitude has real value; and that in the growing life of the Indian 
Church provision should be made for this essential factor. 

2. We are ready to recognize the work of the Holy Spirit in 
individuals. India has always been willing to concede the value of 
spiritual insight and power granted to individuals by God. But that 
1 Charles Gore: Belief in Christ, p. 80. 
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groups and assemblies can receive the Spirit of God is of the essence 
of the Christian religion. If the experience of St Paul on the road 
to Damascus was real, so, too, was the experience of Pentecost. 
The Acts of the Apostles tells of the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
not merely on the lives of individual men and women, but also on 
the growing life of the Church as a corporate organization. To 
accept the work of the Holy Spirit in the lives of individuals and to 
deny His work in the Church is quite inconsistent with the teaching 
of the Acts of the Apostles. It is true there have been many blots 
in the history of the Christian Church through the ages. Even the 
greatest saints have had their spiritual and moral weaknesses, but 
we do not, because of them, deny the work of the Spirit of God in 
their life and character. It seems reasonable in the same way to 
believe in the influence of the Holy Spirit on the Church of Christ 
in spite of its many failures and sins. 

3. The history of Hinduism affords an effective demonstration of 
the weakness in any religion which does not accept the authority 
of common councils and ecclesiastical authorities who set up standards 
of orthodoxy in matters of doctrine. There is the widest and most 
varied divergence of belief in Hinduism, ranging from atheism to 
the highest summit of Bhakti religion, with its experience of personal 
fellowship with a good and loving God. Surely this vast range of the 
most diverse beliefs, which modern educated Hindus maintain is 
the result of religious tolerance, can be considered the weakness of 
Hinduism rather than its strength. The great theologians of the 
Hindu religion, such as Sankara and Ramanuja, unlike their modern 
successors in India to-day, urged the most precise formulation of 
religious beliefs and marked off carefully their theological doctrine 
from that of others. Every theological work in Hinduism devotes 
the first part to a criticism of schools of thought other than its own 
and then proceeds to offer a constructive exposition of its teaching. 
Hinduism would have gained much in unity of belief and in soundness 
of doctrine if there had been a corporate organization to set up 
standards of orthodoxy and religious authorities to enforce them on 
priests and people.* 

A few remarks on Pratyaksha Pramana conclude this paper. 

1. The Sanscrit term Pratyaksha literally means ‘before the 
eyes’. What is seen with the eyes has a clearness and certainty which 
nothing can shake. If a man tells us that he has heard that the river 
is in flood we are inclined to accept his information with a measure 
of caution. If he says that he has seen it with his own eyes we are 
more inclined to trust the reliability of his report. If we ourselves 
see the river in flood there is no uncertainty at all. Pratyaksha of 
God may come as visions or as intuitions. The relation between the 
knowledge of God given to us in religious experience and that given 

1 See my book The Gospel and India’s Heritage, pp. 131-156. 
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to us in the Word of God may be considered here briefly. Psycho- 
logically, belief in the Word of God comes first. From childhood 
we are taught the Word of God and accept it as true, even though we 
have but the faintest understanding of its meaning. From early 
life to the end of our days the Bible provides an objective criterion 
of our faith. But its significance becomes real to us only as a result 
of experience. However well we may know the contents of the Bible 
and however accurate our intellectual knowledge of it may be, the 
Word of God comes close to our souls only in religious experience. 
Thus the Word of God is primary from the psychological point of 
view but experience comes first in the spiritual life. Barthian theology, 
however, does not accept this order. In his recent book, Revelation 
and Reason, Dr Emil Brunner places the witness of the Spirit far 
down in his list and dismisses it after a brief consideration, whereas 
he gives to the Word of God the greatest importance and makes it 
the first among the criteria of Christian doctrine. It is quite necessary, 
as Mr Chenchiah has forcefully pointed out in the Guardian, that 
in India Pratyaksha should be given the place of first importance. 
2. It is not possible, however, to agree with Mr Chenchiah when 
he affirms that Pratyaksha is the only norm of Christian theology: 


Why did Jehovah who spoke to Moses and the prophets and who was a 
friend of Abraham cease to have any dealing with men directly? Is it because 
Jesus has come in His place? Why has Jesus ceased to have direct transactions 
with us? The Indian Christian question of direct experience cannot be 
answered by diatribes against Mysticism. The Indian Christian seeks a plain 
answer for a very unmystical question. Jesus did not die. He rose. He did 
not put off His body but ascended to heaven with it. It cannot be said that 
He left the world for heaven only to return at the second advent. He appeared 
to St Paul. If he appeared to St Paul, why not to you and me? Why do 
churches and books intervene and bring Him to us like water from a distant 
fountain head? Is it because nobody wants to meet Him and we are all 
satisfied with the Bible and the Church? Why should we believe and trust 
those who have received it as in a flash from the mind of God Himself, 
when we do not believe the mystic when he says that he received in more 
than a flash? The church mechanism assumes that direct knowledge of 
Jesus is not possible. The central importance given to Mass among Catholics 
and the equally central place given to the Bible among Protestants confirms 
the view. If there could be direct contact with Jesus, why should we seek it 
through Bread and Wine? If God speaks to us to-day, why hear His words 
through a book written about twenty centuries ago?! 


God reveals Himself to mankind in many ways—through visions 
and voices, through intuitions, through the circumstances of one’s 
life and through spiritual victories achieved with His power. The 
Word of God is a record of God’s self-disclosure. The Church, 
with her Sacraments, is one of the means ordained by Him for His 
contact with man. The world of Nature speaks clearly of His power 
and wisdom. While there are so many ways through which the Spirit 
1 The Guardian, Madras, Feb. 13, 1947, p. 78. 
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of God works in the hearts of men, it is unwise to deny the existence 
of any or all of them. The spiritual capacities of men vary from one 
to another. Some see God clearly in religious experience, others in 
the Word of God, others in the beauty of Nature and yet others in 
the Church and her Sacraments. Some people have a keen sense of 
sight, but they do not for that reason neglect their organs of hearing 
or taste or touch. Every man desires a full and complete functioning 
of his various organs. If his sight begins to fail, he takes steps im- 
mediately to deal with it, however good his sense of hearing or taste 
may be. God reveals Himself to us in diverse manners and in different 
degrees according to the nature and the extent of our spiritual 
capacities. We should do whatever is possible to keep fully open the 
various avenues by which God approaches the human soul. 

3. Pratyaksha needs the practice of the arts of meditation and 
contemplation. It is disappointing that in his book Revelation and 
Reason, with its forceful exposition of the ways in which God 
discloses Himself, Dr Brunner says nothing about meditation, 
contemplation or prayer; even the words themselves do not occur 
in the book; he seems to fight shy of them. If it be said that they are 
all man’s efforts to discover God, it needs to be remembered that 
our Lord taught, ‘Ask and it shall be given you; seek and ye shall 
find; knock and it shall be opened unto you’. This exhortation, 
repeated three times for the sake of emphasis, shows the need for 
man’s effort in the spiritual realm. Certainly, a measure of effort is 
necessary to know God. Meditation is simply keeping our eyes open 
to see God. By meditation we do not seek to discover God; we only 
try to hear what He is saying to us. No doubt a certain amount of 
exertion is involved, but it cannot create for us a knowledge of God; 
it only helps us to receive from Him any revelation which He may 
be willing to grant us. It is unfortunate that our missionary teachers 
in India have not given us any training in the arts of meditation 
and contemplation. They have taught us methods of public worship 
and ways of intensive study of the Bible; for this knowledge and for 
its enriching and fruitful consequences we are deeply grateful to 
them. But they have not taught us how to meditate or how to ponder 
on the Word of God until it begins to shine with its real meaning. 
It is to be hoped that as leadership in the Indian Church passes into 
Indian hands the need for adequate training in meditation and prayes¢ 
will be recognized fully and ample provision made for it. 


A. J. APPASAMY 











THE BIRTH OF A CHURCH 
THE CHURCH OF BASUTOLAND 
By ALEX. BERTHOUD 


gy se coma was the first mission field of the Paris Evangelical 

Missionary Society. The first missionaries, E. Casalis, T. 
Arbousset and Gosselin, arrived in the Moshesh country on June 
28th, 1833, having been called in providential fashion to establish 
themselves there. While they were on their way to the north, they 
heard that a powerful Chief had sent several hundred head of 
cattle to the Cape to buy a missionary, since he had been told that 
the missionaries came from there. This report was confirmed by a 
hunter, Adam Krotz, who, in the course of his expeditions, had 
made contact with this Chief. The latter, who was perpetually at 
war with his neighbours, had asked his advice; and Krotz had 
told him that his only chance of salvation lay in the coming of the 
missionaries who would, without any doubt, bring peace to his 
land. The herd despatched by Moshesh, for the Chief was no less 
than he, had been intercepted by the Korannas. Krotz suggested 
to the missionaries that he should conduct them to the mountain 
Chief; and they saw in the proposal an indication of divine leading, 
and allowed their guide to bring them to the Chief who was asking 
for their aid. It was the finger of God showing them the way. 

It is not the purpose of this article to set out the whole story of 
the evangelical mission to Basutoland. It is thanks to the constant 
efforts of missionaries of the first and second generations that the 
Basutos of to-day are what they are. They have succeeded in preserv- 
ing their national character. Although they have lost certain elements 
of their sovereignty, they still form a distinct national group, in 
subjection to a Paramount Chief through whom Great Britain governs 
the country. To-day they are a highly advanced tribe, with sixty- 
seven per cent of the population able to read and write. The aim 
of this article is to show how the indigenous Church of Basutoland 
has come into being and to indicate some of its particular 
characteristics. 

At the outset, and for some twenty years, the missionaries lived 
in an era of prosperity. Called by the Paramount Chief and regarded 
as ‘his missionaries and his counsellors’, it looked as though the 
whole nation would come over to Christianity. Mission stations 
were founded one after another and there was a large number of 
conversions, which included several of the sons and counsellors 
of Moshesh. It all took place, moreover, in the face of a vigorous 
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aganism which was all the more difficult to get hold of for being a 
Eind of agnosticism mingled with superstitions and practices bound 
up with the cult of ancestor worship. 

Already in 1843, ten years, that is, after the missionaries’ arrival 
in the country, the New Testament had been translated and a press 
was about to be set up at Beersheba to print it. But soon conditions 
were to change, for a troubled period in South Africa’s history was 
about to begin. This was the Great Trek, or the mass exodus of 
Boer farmers, leaving an order of things that they abhorred to go 
farther north and found the republics of the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State. Sooner or later the white people were going to 
clash with the Natives, and those long wars, which only ended in 
1868 with the proclamation of the British Protectorate over 
Basutoland, were to begin. 

For the mission and the Church that was coming to birth, it 
was a troubled time, full of plans which came to nothing, and of 
material and moral catastrophes caused by the war. Matters even 
went as far as the expulsion of the Protestant missionaries by the 
Boers, who found them too pro-Native, while the Roman Catholics 
remained unmolested in the country. 

The Protectorate brought an era of internal and external peace 
from which both country and mission profited. 

At a very early stage the missionaries saw that the country must 
be evangelized by the Basutos themselves. As early as 1844 Arbousset 
divided his parish of Morija into a number of regions, which he 
placed under the responsibility of Native converts who were to 
make steady, consistent efforts at evangelization. Between 1844 
and 1847 his Church increased in membership from 93 to 251, 
thanks to the use of this excellent method. It was the first step 
towards the creation of outstations and of the work of the catechist. 

In 1847, the Conference decided to set up a seminary school 
for the training of catechists and teachers, who were urgently 
needed, in view of the rate at which both Church and school were 
progressing. Were there not already 1246 communicants and 600 
catechumens? But this decision could not be carried out for a long 
time: partly because of the missionaries’ poverty, due to the events 
of 1848 in France, and partly because of the disturbed situation in 
South Africa, of which mention has been made above. Arbousset 
continued to work in the manner indicated, and built up in the 
distant corners of his parish night schools which later became 
outstations. 

In 1864, the idea of a central school was brought up again. It 
was to be erected at Morija, and F. Coillard was to be its head. But 
the war came and proved a terrible ordeal for the mission and the 
growing Church; and they had still not succeeded in training a 
group of Native leaders for the mission, when the storm which 
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deprived the Church of its appointed leaders, the missionaries, was 
about to break. 

It was at this moment, just before the war, that A. Mabille, 
who had succeeded T. Arbousset, founded the first outstation 
and gave it a trusted Christian as catechist. This experiment was 
so successful that other outstations were founded elsewhere the 
next year, and the movement quickly spread throughout the country. 
We must look with wonder on the ways of God, by which, before 
the turmoil began, the means to counter it and to save the growing 
Church were provided. It can be said with truth that, by the grace 
of God, it was these catechists and proven Christians who saved 
the Church in its peril. They knew the Gospel, and a good deal of 
the Bible had been translated into their tongue; they had gained a 
real grasp of the truths of salvation, for they were able to pass on 
to others the saving truth. 

From this time also (1864) dates the institution of Kabelo, a 
system of voluntary contribution to the Church’s needs. It was a 
matter, of course, of the local church, for no central organization 
as yet existed, each mission station forming a whole in itself, and 
the link between them being the missionary conference. There was 
no other way in which to proceed. 

A printing-press was set up at Morija, which printed, first, 
tracts, then the Leselinyana, the oldest paper published in a Native 
language in South Africa. Later a book depét was established at 
Morija, which in due course published thousands of books and 
became one of the pillars of Native culture in South Africa. 

Then came the war, a pitiless war, which by 1868 had ravaged 
the land and deprived the Church of its missionaries, expelled in 
1866 by order of the Volksraad. 

After the war, the missionaries were allowed to return to what 
remained of Basutoland. The miracle had happened: the Church 
was still there, alive, and more alive than ever, for there was an 
awakening in Thaba-Bosiu which spread throughout the country. 
The Christians gathered once more about their missionaries. 

It was then that, without waiting for official help from the 
Conference or the Committee, Mabille decided in 1868 to found 
on his own initiative the central school which had been talked of 
for so long, and from which grew two institutions that have played 
an important part in the intellectual and spiritual development of 
the country: the normal school at Morija and the Bible school, 
whose influence has spread far beyond the borders of Basutoland. 
In 1870, Mabille started up the printing-press again and published 
books of the Old Testament in separate parts. The Leselinyana 
appeared once more, having been suspended since 1865. ~ 

The Protectorate opened up a new phase for the country. New- 
found security encouraged the promotion of peaceful relations, 
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education developed in an astonishing fashion and the Native 
Church, at first feeling its way, went ahead very well with its 
organization. Evangelization advanced everywhere and a Native 
pastorate was built up. In 1880 there were 4277 communicants and 
1712 catechumens. There were 71 outstations or, counting the 
mission stations as well, 84 places where the Gospel was regularly 
preached and from where it radiated through evangelization and 
witness. The outstations depended entirely on the churches which 
had founded them and which, while waiting for the Bible school 
to be established, provided them with catechists drawn from their 
own members. Christian generosity grew apace, and much was 
given for the Church. 

The Consistory—Gradually the Church became organized. 
With the catechists, the Elders formed the Consistory—the council 
established to help the missionaries. The rules of the consistories 
were laid down in 1872. The missionary remained head of the local 
church. There was still no central organization and the Conference 
was the sole link between the parishes. But the need for the Natives 
to take part in the general organization was keenly felt, so that they 
might gradually acquire experience and develop a sense of there 
being one Church for the whole country. 

The Synod.—The organ to bring this about would, it was thought, 
be the Synod; and experiments in that direction were made. Synods 
were summoned and held their meetings at Thaba-Bosiu, Morija 
and Leribé. They did not, however, continue, for it was obvious 
that the Basutos were not yet capable of grasping the democratic 
system or the obligations which it involved. The Mosuto’s age- 
long system of education led him to believe in the authority of 
the Chief, and to accept it without question. They acknowledged 
the authority of the missionaries, but they could not understand 
that their own delegates had power to legislate too. The delegates 
themselves did not feel bound by the decisions which they had 
voted. They were constantly passing important decisions back to 
the consistories for discussion. If a consistory refused to comply 
with them, it did not consider itself bound by the Synod’s decisions. 
The vast Native majority in the Synod, moreover, constituted a 

ave danger to the Church, in view of the lack of culture among 

oth the catechists and the Elders who represented the Church. 
Efforts were made to guard against this difficulty by forming a kind 
of second chamber, or assembly, at this juncture the missionary 
conference, which had the right to vote against any of the Synod’s 
decisions. This meant falling into the even greater danger that a 
systematic opposition would be set up between the Native Church 
and the mission. It is a grave mistake to try to impose a system on 
the churches without first educating them, and it was not to be 
wondered at that the Synod, not being able to govern the Church, 
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became, till the situation improved, a purely consultative assembly 
with no legislative power whatever. 

The Bible school was founded in 1882, for the training of 
catechists for the Church, and the same year saw the first attempt 
at a school for pastors, which unfortunately closed the next year 
when the director fell sick and had to return to Europe. The school 
reopened eventually in 1887 with three pupils, who became the 
first ordained ministers of the Church of Basutoland. They were 
ordained in 1891 and 1893. (One of them, Johan Mohapeloa, carried 
on a fruitful ministry for nearly fifty-two years.) 

The existence of the Native pastorate created a new problem 
for the mission: that of the relative position of the Native pastors 
and the missionaries. Here again it was a matter of going carefully. 
At first the pastors were admitted to certain sessions of the missionary 
conference, but it was not an ideal solution. The Native Church 
simply had to be given a system of government in which the Native 
pastorate would occupy the position that was its due. The establish- 
ment of a Synod, although the ideal solution, had proved impractic- 
able. Something else had to be found; and it was only in October 
1894 that a practical solution was arrived at in the creation of the 
Seboka. 

The Seboka.—The conference, faced with the problem of govern- 
ing the Church and with the need for associating the Native pastorate 
with it, arrived naturally at the idea of founding this assembly (in 
Sesuto seboka means assembly), which would give the Church the 
element it needed. 

From the very first, only the missionaries and the Native pastors 
met at the Seboka. It was thus a mixed conference to consider 
every question touching the Native Church. The missionary confer- 
ence dealt only with questions personally concerning the missionaries, 
with those referring to relations with the Paris committee and 
budgetary matters connected therewith, and with the control of 
the more advanced education. Everything concerning the Church, 
its discipline, laws, finance, expansion, pastoral discipline, choice 
of candidates for the ministry, primary education and its financing, 
came within the province of the Seboka. That body, therefore, 
was in reality the head of a Church no longer in process of formation, 
but full-grown. 

Native Christians and Europeans had the same rights in the 
Seboka, and all discussions were conducted in the Native tongue. 
The missionary conference straight away renounced its dangerous 
right of veto; and, in order to guard against all possible surprises 
in the future, it was decided that important decisions involving 
changes in the Church were to be taken by a two-thirds majority. 
In the event of disagreement, the mediation of the Executive 
Committee of the Paris Mission could be sought (a procedure, 
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recourse to which has never been necessary). So far, no decision 
has ever been taken by an entirely Native majority against an entirely 
European minority. 

As the Synod was still foreign to the Basuto way of thinking, 
it was the Seboka which, for a long time to come, was to assume 
the legislative power which should ordinarily have gone to the 
Synod. Those who founded the Seboka intended it to be a training- 
ground where the Basutos would learn to direct their own affairs, 
for, as the pastoral body grew, the Native influence would increase 
until it became that of the majority. At the beginning, however, 
there were only three pastors, who constituted a very small minority, 
but in the course of years the situation changed and it is now the 
Europeans who form the small minority in the Seboka. 

The Seboka responded to the hopes of its founders, and succeeded 
in giving the Church real unity within the diversity of the parishes, 
and in making a truly living organism of the Church of Basutoland. 
In direct contact with their European colleagues, who were accus- 
tomed to conducting business, the Natives quickly learnt how to 
govern the Church, to know what tasks were involved therein, and 
gradually to understand what the Church really is. 

In the course of the next few years, the Church developed a 
great deal and several new parishes were created, for the pastoral 
school provided a steady supply of new ministers. They were put 
in charge of new outposts, at first in the mountains, then on the 
plain and later the time came to begin to hand over to them the 
direction of the stations which had hitherto been occupied by 
missionaries. . 

The Synod continued to meet, but it became more and more 
evident that these large assemblies were in no way able to assume 
the responsibilities of governing the Church. On the other hand, 
the Seboka, an exclusively clerical organism, could not assume this 
responsibility without great danger to the Church, for every evangeli- 
cal church must give plenty of scope to the laity in its governing 
body. Something else my therefore, to be found. 

The Seboka had given proof of its worth and had come up to the 
missionaries’ expectations. At the time when the Church assumed 
the form which it has to-day, that is, about 1920, the Natives made 
up the majority in the Seboka. A first experiment was tried in the 
shape of regional synods, but this system came up against the 
same obstacles as those encountered in the general synods. The 
Basutos were not yet ready for it. The new organization would 
obviously have to be built on the lines of the Seboka since, in the 
synods, it was the inexperienced laymen, who formed the majority, 
who carried all the responsibility. 

On the other hand, the remarkable growth of the Church put 
more and more work upon the Seboka, for it had to deal with all 
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the questions brought up by the consistories. At all costs, the 
Church must be decentralized and an organization both more 
flexible and more complete created which could consider all questions 
by regions, and thus prepare the business of the Seboka by eliminating 
all secondary questions. This organism is the Presbytery. 

The Presbytery—In the Church of Basutoland the Presbytery 
corresponds to the Presbytery in the Presbyterian Church, combined 
with something of the Methodist Circuit. Basutoland was divided 
into seven ecclesiastical regions, or presbyteries. Each of these 
presbyteries is composed of a certain number of parishes (from four 
to six) which are grouped together under the direction of a president 
appointed by the Seboka (or, more exactly, by its executive com- 
mittee) for a period of four years. This president is helped by two 
vice-presidents, heads of parishes, nominated for four years by 
the ministers and missionaries of the presbytery. They form the 
presbytery committee. All these positions can be held without racial 
distinction. The Presbytery itself is made up of all pastors and 
missionaries in office within its radius, and of lay delegates chosen 
in proportion to the numerical strength of the parish which they 
represent. Their number is decided by the committee of the Presby- 
tery each year, according to the statistics of the year before. 

The Powers of the Presbytery.—It must concern itself with all 
questions relating to the religious life and the educational work of 
the district. It has the right to open new schools or new outstations, 
the financing of which is the concern of the parish which founds 
them, as long as they have not been recognized by the Seboka. It 
must see to it that the Gospel is preached actively and that church 
discipline is maintained correctly in the parishes. It has no legislative 
power. Each presbytery elects two delegates to the Seboka for a 
period of four years. 

The task of the president of the Presbytery is sufficiently im- 
portant for him to be relieved of part of his pastoral work during 
his period of office. He has to visit each one of the parishes of the 
Presbytery at least once a year, inspect the church registers, verify 
the accounts, inspect the parish buildings, examine the life of 
the church itself. He must present an annual report to the Seboka 
on his administration and on the progress of his Presbytery. It is 
he who presents the local questions which the Presbytery thinks 
ought to go to the Seboka. Every church member has the right to 
appeal to the Presbytery against the decisions of the Consistory, and 
to the Seboka against those of the Presbytery. No local question 
may be discussed at the Seboka if it has not passed previously 
through the Consistory and the Presbytery. 

The foundation of the presbyteries marked a big step forward 
in the organization of the Native Church. The fourteen lay delegates 
introduced into the Seboka brought the spirit of the Church itself 
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into the general conduct of its affairs. This innovation was accepted 
without trouble from the pastors, although it marked the end of 
their privileges. And the time could be foreseen when European 
influence would only be felt by the presbyteries as heads of parishes 
and as counsellors. 

This new organization was put in operation in 1922. It is the 
same system as is in force to-day, with certain modifications as to 
detail, bearing particularly on the composition of the assembly. 
The proportion of Europeans to Natives diminished greatly until, 
in 1947, there were in Basutoland forty-one parishes, only six of 
which were controlled by Europeans. The number of presbyteries 
noticeably increased, showing at the same time an increase in the 
lay and Native representation. 

In 1920 the general statutes of the Church were clearly codified. 
It was thought necessary, with the lay element taking more responsi- 
bility, for each church member to have the laws of his church in 
his hands. These statutes were laid before the Seboka and adopted, 
article by article, after discussion, in which the Natives took a 
considerable part, particularly over questions concerning church 
discipline and Native customs. The Church of Basutoland thus 
played an essential réle in the working out of its statutes. 

During these last years the Seboka, reformed in this way, worked 
so well that no need was felt to call the Synod together, and one 
can foresee the day when the Seboka itself will become a synod on 
lines adapted to the mentality and customs of the country. 

In conclusion, one may affirm that the Church of Basutoland 
is in existence, and that it has reached a high degree of self-govern- 
ment, since: 

1. Through the Seboka, where the Native element has a majority 
of six to one, it governs itself. 

2. Thanks to the establishment of the central fund, it does not 
depend on anybody and has enough money for its ordinary needs.! 

3. It has its own education work, for which the Church alone 
is responsible at both the primary and the higher primary grades. 

4. It is responsible for missionary work which it has undertaken 
since 1924 on the Rand, to look after the Basutos working in the 
gold-mines, work which supports itself and to which the Church 
sends evangelists and pastors. 

Self-government is not yet absolute. The Natives feel the need 
for their missionaries, and the latter have retained responsibility 
for certain parts of the work, like the secondary schools and institu- 
tions, the printing-press at Morija and the ‘Sesuto Book Depot’, 

1 It will be apparent from the article on pp. 193-6 of this Review that the Church 
of Basutoland, like others associated with the Paris Mission, is now faced with 
unforeseen emergency commitments (such as the reorganization of its schools 


and the reconstruction and modernization of its school buildings), which, for all 
the headway it has made in self-support, it cannot meet unaided.—Eb1Tors. 
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the mission’s publishing-house. But, here also, things are on the 
move, since the Conference has recently decided that each of the 
secondary schools shall be directed by a mixed council where the 
Native elements (ecclesiastical and lay) shall be represented. 

And, finally, some statistics for the year 1946 will give an idea 
of the importance of the Church of Basutoland: 


Population—about 650,000. 

Parishes—41. Outstations—438. Schools— 443. 
Missionaries—7. Pastors—35. 

Catechists and catechist-teachers—437. ‘'Teachers—774. 
Members of the Church—51,603. 
Catechumens—15,183. 

Pupils in the schools—44,237. 

Sunday schools—11,341. 


If the Church of Basutoland, in spite of the great Roman Catholic 
pressure on the country, continues to develop in this satisfying 
way (an increase of 2391 members in 1947, of whom 1715 are men, 
and of 428 catechumens), it is due largely to the results of what 
has gone before: the great task of evangelizing the country is in the 
hands of the Natives themselves, who have learnt and who will 
learn still further how to govern their own Church. 

In South Africa there must be strong Native churches which are 
not copies of the parent-churches, but churches with their own 
particular characteristics; and those who are seeking to establish 
the lines on which these churches should be built may with advantage 
listen to the voice of Basutoland. 

ALEX. BERTHOUD 
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MISSIONS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
1948 


By JOHN J. CONSIDINE, M.M. 


GENERALLY improved situation marked the Catholic 

mission world at the end of 1948. Notable advances were 
recorded during the year in Japan and Negro Africa. Substantial 
advances were reported in at least parts of Central and South China, 
the Philippines, Oceania, the outer islands of Indonesia, India, 
Ceylon and in missionary Latin America. A state of pause character- 
ized Korea, Java and Sumatra in Indonesia, Burma, Pakistan, the 
Middle East, South Africa. Retrogression was reported in North 
China and Indo-China (Vietnam). The advance of world Com- 
munism, particularly in China, casts a shadow over the prospects 
for 1949, indeed over all future prospects for years to come. 

Catholic mission activity, besides being prosecuted by native- 
born personnel, was most notably the work of Catholic groups in 
a baker’s dozen of countries counting a total of some 160,000,000 
faithful. These were the Continental European group of France, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxemburg, Spain, Portugal, 
Switzerland. Added to these are Great Britain and Ireland, Australia 
and New Zealand, the United States and Canada. While before the 
war the Central Powers had very active Catholic groups, these are 
now not rendering important assistance. The remainder of Europe 
and Latin America made a minor contribution, though Colombia 
is distinguished in Latin America by a vigorous foreign mission 
society and active mission life within its own borders. 

No general statistics for the year are available. From Rome in 
1946 came the most recent statistical record, Le Missioni Cattoliche, 
published by the Central Council of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith. This volume contains data which are partly pre-war, 
partly post-war. It notes an increase of some 10,000,000 Catholics 
in mission lands of the globe during the past fifteen years, from less 
than 20,000,000 to almost 30,000,000 faithful. There are now 560 
ecclesiastical divisions in these mission lands and 261,895 full-time 
workers, 25,494 priests, 9093 Brothers, 54,892 Sisters and 91,677 
lay catechists. There are 10,414 churches and chapels. 

In the educational field elementary schools number 39,439 with 
2,267,391 pupils; secondary schools, 743 with 110,403 students; 
trade schools, 1359 with 48,693 students. Teachers total 80,314. 

Medical missions and houses of mercy: 936 hospitals and 2953 dis- 
pensaries treated 41,685,000 patients; 221 leper sanatoria housed and 
cared for 17,671 patients; 2046 orphanages cared for 122,152 children; 


care was also given a substantial number of aged, crippled and insane. 
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A peculiarity of the year’s work was the heavy commingling in 


many fields of post-war relief work and mission charity. The world 
network of missions was regarded by agencies quite uninterested 
in the Christian apostolate as a handy instrument for relief. Most 
missionaries co-operated generously and effectively. 

The increased world-power of Communism is the principal single 
influence on Catholic missions. The frank hostility to Christianity 
of Russia and her Communist collaborators in every country has 
assisted greatly in fighting the deadly indifference to religion which 
has characterized so much of public life during the past half-century. 
Thinking men now see Communism as the logical extreme of this 
indifference and, for whatever motive, more and more are advocating 
the support of religion. 

In the UN Trusteeship Council, Belgium and Great Britain 
have strongly supported the place of missions in education. The 
Soviet Russian representative, Mr Tsarapkin, adroitly opposed 
them. “Thus a pattern reveals itself’, writes J. J. Gilbert for the 
Catholic News Service, Washington: 

Beginning with insistence that the Trusteeship Council has the final 
say in the way trust areas are administered; then holding that recognition 
of mission schools is an unwarranted delegation of its responsibility in 
education on the part of the trustee power, it is possible that a nation not 
exercising any trust, far removed from mission territory, but adhering to 
a secularist philosophy (Russia), can have a large part in regulating, and 
even suppressing, mission schools. 


This year has witnessed direct Communist destruction of 
Catholic missions in North China and in parts of Vietnam. The 
Shanghai correspondent of the Catholic News Service asked twelve 
foreign correspondents if in their opinion Chinese Communists 
were violating religious freedom to a notable degree. Eleven replied 
in the affirmative. ‘The cold words of history’, said A. M. Goul 
of the United Press, ‘are irrefutable evidence of Communism’s 
attempts to destroy man’s belief in God.’ Frederick Gruin of Time 
Magazine said, ‘I believe the plight of the Christian Church under 
Chinese Communism has been hard and is one of the big religious 
stories of our times’. Henry R. Lieberman of the New York Times 
said, “There is obviously no compromise between Communism and 
the spiritual doctrines of Christianity, Catholic or Protestant. 
However, for reasons I have no way of knowing, the Chinese Com- 
munists seem for the time being—at least—to be following a more 
moderate policy than they have in the past towards missionaries’. 


JAPAN 


The movement toward the Church in Japan is unique because 
the state of mind of the Japanese people is unique. Conceivably, 
the people of India or of Java could be clutching to a notable degree 
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at a new spiritual way of life, but they are not. In Japan only a small 
minority have as yet chosen entry into Catholicism, but it is evident 
that great numbers of people are considering such a step. True, this 
current phase may end with the majority of the Japanese people 
choosing Buddhism or materialistic Communism rather than 
Protestant or Catholic Christianity; nevertheless at the moment 
a widespread movement toward a radical spiritual change of some 
sort is the greatest news out of Japan. 

Statistics of June 1948 gave a total of 120,165 Japanese Catholics, 
an increase of 10 per cent over the previous year. Some 15,000 more 
were under instruction. The heaviest increases, almost two-thirds 
of the whole, were reported from Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, Kyoto 
and Hiroshima. 

Over 450 new missionaries from abroad have been added to the 
staffs, but grave concern is expressed at the inadequacy of these 
forces. Bishop ‘Taguchi in the Diocese of Osaka alone has erected 
twenty new or reconstructed churches. In view of the small Catholic 
population, the building plans for charitable and educational 
institutions are formidable. 

Public figures now show a readiness to declare themselves on 
Christianity. When Cardinal Spellman visited Japan last summer, 
Prime Minister Oshida attended the reception and spoke. ‘We feel 
that the Catholic Church,’ he said, ‘with its centuries-old traditions, 
its lofty doctrine and world-wide connexions, stands for the ideals 
of world brotherhood that we so sorely need.’ 

The Japanese hierarchy is displaying passably good leadership. 
During the year it issued a pastoral on social justice which was well 
received. The Japanese propensity to organize asserts itself in the 
establishment of clubs among Catholic press workers, Catholic 
publishers, Catholic artists, Catholic students in colleges and univer- 
sities, a chain of Catholic radio programmes. A Catholic women’s 
club in Tokyo last year raised over 10,000,000 yen for charity. An 
excellent Catholic press service, To-sei News, is published by the 
Information Department of the National Catholic Committee. 

The ready acceptance among the Japanese of the idea of charity 
likewise manifests itself. In Kyoto and Osaka well-organized Catholic 
groups have fed thousands of poor by gathering food throughout 
the countryside. When the Fukui earthquake occurred, a Catholic 
group transported eighty tons of relief supplies to the stricken from 
Kyoto. Government support has been given to ‘Boystown’ projects 
while the ‘laughing lepers’ of Biwasaki, an asylum noted for its high 
morale, holds a place on the Emperor’s annual gift list. 

Evidences of interest in Christianity are numerous and excep- 
tional. The mayor and town council of Mizu, a community of gooo 
without a single Catholic, voted 150 acres of land and other facilities 
in order to secure a Catholic church. The Mother Superior of the 
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Sisters of St John the Evangelist was invited to address several 
hundred Buddhist nuns at Tsurumi on the subject of Christianity 
and the next day a portion of her audience visited the new children’s 
hospital of the Sisters in the Tokyo suburbs. The mayor of Hakodate 
in a public speech referred to the local Trappistine monastery as 
‘the treasure of our city’. The monastery now counts over one 
hundred cloistered Sisters, all but four of whom are Japanese. 

Extensive plans have been made to commemorate in May 1949 
the fourth centenary of the arrival in Japan of St Francis Xavier. 
General MacArthur has issued a statement encouraging the visit of 
pilgrimages from the United States and Europe. 


KOREA 


Unquestionably the menace of Russia hangs over the Church in 
Korea, accentuated by Communist victories in China. Missions 
north of the 38th parallel, so flourishing before the war, are at a 
standstill, though limited activities are permitted the Korean clergy. 
In the south, Christianity is encouraged, but the difficult times 
have retarded what otherwise would represent a vigorous forward 
movement. 

Along with a heavy contingent of distinguished Protestant 
Koreans, the new Korean government counts an outstanding 
Catholic, Dr John Chang, an educator with exemplary ideals and 
a well-trained Catholic family of seven children. Dr Chang was 
chief delegate from Korea to the 1948 UN General Assembly in 
Paris and has now been named Korean ambassador to the U.S.A. 

Dr Syngman Rhee, Korea’s Protestant president, who is keenly 
sympathetic to Christian interests in his country, maintains an active 
friendship with Monsignor Patrick J. Byrne, M.M., the representative 
of the Holy See in Korea, and with Catholic prelates in other parts 
of the world, including Cardinal Spellman of New York and Bishop 
Yupin of Nanking. Catholic missioners in southern Korea are 
encouraged by the government’s attitude. Twelve thousand Korean 
converts have been received into the Church since the war ended. 

The Holy See has established two new Korean mission territories. 
One, the Vicariate of Taejon, is assigned to Bishop Adrian Larribeau 
of the Paris Foreign Missions, who stepped aside to permit Bishop 
Paul Ro to be Bishop of Seoul. The other, the Prefecture of 
Choonchon, goes to Monsignor Thomas Quinlan, of the Columban 
Fathers. 

Korean Catholics, who number 300,000, have but five high 
schools and no colleges compared with the many high schools, 
three colleges and two universities operated by the Protestants. 
The Church likewise is pitifully short of social welfare institutions 
and, aside from one small magazine, has no periodical press. 
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CHINA 


Catholic missionaries take a grim view of the Communist 
advance in China. “The Catholic missions’, said a Vatican radio 
broadcast in December, ‘look with grave apprehension on the 
decline of the present régime, for it offered to the missionaries a 
sufficient freedom for the exercise of their apostolate. On the other 
hand, the tragic winter of 1947-48 in the regions dominated by the 
Communists will pass into the annals of China as a period of bitter 
persecution.’ 

Archbishop Riberi, Papal Internuncio to China, states that 
Catholic missionaries killed by the Communists in their southern 
advance total eighty-seven, of whom fifty-eight are priests, sixteen 
Brothers and thirteen Sisters. The largest single group were 
Trappists of the Monastery of Consolation, Yangkiaping, Hopei 
Province, who met death between August 1947 and March 1948. 
In August 1947 Reds attacked the monastery, an old foundation 
with some seventy monks, and a long series of brutal indignities was 
heaped on the community, resulting in the death of thirty-one 
members, twenty-eight Chinese, one French, one Hollander and one 
Canadian. Some thousands of lay Chinese were subjected to various 
sufferings as Christians and hundreds met death. The fortitude of 
some of the individuals who gave testimony to their faith merits 
for them a place in the Church’s annals of persecution. 

During 1948 this policy of physical molestation has been altered 
and certain overtures have been made towards the missionaries. 
While this change gives promise that missionaries may be able to 
stay at their posts in China, the basic ideology of world Communism 
is such that Catholics can expect nothing from its followers but 
hostility. Nevertheless the various mission-groups have announced 
their intention to remain at their posts. 

During the post-war period, greater attention has been given 
by the Church to country-wide organization in China. Heretofore 
Catholic missions have been organizationally strong within each 
individual ecclesiastical division and in the individual missions. 
The steady increase in converts at an average of 100,000 a year during 
the past couple of decades has come from quiet, dogged persistence 
of some thousands of field missioners of a score of different national- 
ities who operate these individual missions. 

Forms of activity, however, which required a national strategy, 
special financing and the preparation of specially trained personnel 
were not so much in evidence. This applied to secondary education, 
press and publication work. The Synodal Commission established 
at Peking in the 1920’s was a great step in the right direction, but 
after World War II the Papal Nunzio, Archbishop Anthony Riberi, 
determined to improve the situation. A reorganization of this 
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commission took place, with a transfer of headquarters to Shanghai. 
This is now known as the Catholic Central Bureau and Bishop 
James E. Walsh, former Superior General of Maryknoll, became the 
general secretary. An American Vincentian, Father Fred McGuire, 
became the administrative director. Naturally many of its plans 
stand temporarily in abeyance due to the political events. Its monthly 
magazine, the China Missionary, has already reached a high level 
in the quality of its articles and the Hua Ming News Service, 
distributed by the Bureau, is proving effective. 

During early 1948 some progress was made in negotiations with 
the government, carried on by Archbishop Paul Yupin of Nanking, 
for the mitigation of the laws prohibiting the teaching of religion 
in Catholic schools. Even as the law now stands, local Catholic 
schools have become steadily stronger, with 300,000 children in the 
primary grades and 32,000 in the middle schools. Catholic univer- 
sities number but three (Fu Jen in Peiping, Tsinku in Tientsen and 
Aurora in Shanghai) but the enrolment in these totals 7500. The 
Franciscans plan a fourth university in Hankow. 

The oversea students’ section of the Catholic Central Bureau 
has done excellent work in placing Chinese Catholic students abroad. 
During 1948, 151 came to the United States. The work is directed 
by Father John T. S. Mao. 

For relief work in China the Catholic Central Bureau operates 
in close harmony with the War Relief Services, a department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference of Washington, D.C. 
Towards the end of the year the Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion of the American government turned over to three voluntary 
welfare groups working in China the handling of its medical and 
relief activities. Of these groups, one is Catholic, the War Relief 
Services, one is Protestant, Church World Service, and the third is 
non-religious, the United Service to China. These three groups 
working jointly expect to make use of the network of missionaries 
in China to accomplish their ends. 

Destruction in the northern provinces has brought a decrease 
for the second year in succession in the number of Catholic hospitals 
and dispensaries. The latest figure, that of June 1947, gives 216 
hospitals as against 288 for the previous year. However, the patients 
treated jumped 17 per cent over the previous year to 87,076. Dis- 
pensary treatments reached the total of 15,263,507. Generous medical 
supplies came through UNRRA, CNRRA, IRC and the Catholic 
War Relief Services. 

The largest civilian hospital in China is Sainte Marie, in 
Shanghai, which makes available its statistics for the first half of 
1948. Forty-nine doctors, Chinese and foreign, attend the hospital 
besides thirty-five interns from Aurora University and sixty-six 
student nurses. Of the 780 beds, 573 are for the poor. From January 
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to June, 7841 days of hospitalization were entirely free, while for 
59,599 days the patients paid 6 cents to 9 cents a day. The receipts 
from the 207 beds for the better-off patients provide much of the 
support for the hospital. 

n October, Pope Pius XII sent a letter of praise to Sung Han- 
chang, a Catholic and president of the Bank of China, ‘for the 
excellent work being accomplished at Yang Ming hospital of Yu-yao’, 
a town thirty miles from Ningpo. This hospital of 150 beds is a 
work of charity of a group of Chinese headed by Sung Hanchang 
and represents a form of activity becoming more and more common 
as Chinese of means become devoted to Catholic charity. 

Behind China’s headline news, which appears composed 
principally of disaster and destruction, the daily efforts of Catholic 
Sisters and their lay helpers continued. During the year Sister 
St Luke at Wanhsien, Szechwan Province, passed the 200,000 
mark in her sixteen-year record of eye treatments. Her specialty is 
trachoma, called sand-eye by the Chinese. In remote Sikang 
Province, teams of hospital Sisters made lengthy visits during the 
year to hamlets in mountain districts, where they lived in inns while 
they worked. None of these activities is being halted, despite the 
political unrest. 

In South China, as yet untouched by the civil war, refugees 
from the north continue to arrive. The missions seek to organize 
relief and operate asylums for the abandoned, young and old. They 
seek, however, to avoid letting such relief work interfere with the 
more permanent phases of mission work. In a remote mountain 
area about Shumkai, beyond Wuchow, Maryknoll missionaries 
have uncovered a mass movement of conversions which promises 
to reach sizeable proportions. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Missionary work in the Philippines divides itself into three 
classifications: (1) care of the 7,000,000 Catholics, the largest Catholic 
body in Asia, gravely short of religious personnel; (2) relief of suffer- 
ing, accentuated by the war; (3) convert work among non-Christians. 

Reconstruction work has gone on apace. The American Jesuits 
have begun the building of the Ateneo of Manila on its beautiful 
new site six miles outside the city. The Ateneo of Cagayan is already 
rebuilt, thanks to the thrifty organization of co-operatives by Father 
Haggerty, the celebrated ‘guerrilla Padre’. 

he Catholic Welfare Organization, representing the Church 
in the Philippines, has borne much of the burden of relief. Through 
such institutions as St Joseph’s Patronage of the Sick, it reaches 
many poor. In four months of 1948 the Sisters of one station visited 
9422 sick in their homes, aided 25,969 who sought help, distributed 
11,431 rations of food, 4499 rations of milk and 1568 pieces of clothing. 
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After the surprise eruption of Hibok-Hibok, which forced the 
mass evacuation of 50,000, the Catholic Welfare Organization sent 
hundreds of cases of food, and its aid to the lepers of Culion brought 
loud praise from the priest chaplain of that huge asylum. 

The convert work in the Philippines is primarily among mountain 
tribes and the Moros. The American Jesuits in Mindanao this 
year divided their immense territory and invited the Columban 
Fathers to help them. Other groups of missioners from Europe 
have brought an increase to the missionary forces during the year. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


Mr Robert Rambusch, a Catholic of the National Federation 
of Canadian University Students, returned recently to North America 
from South-east Asia and warned his fellow religionists that 
Christians have ‘lost the first round’ in the burgeoning nationalist 
movements which are the prime interest to-day of the millions in 
South-east Asia. He called for Catholic scholarships to bring young 
Asiatics to America for eventual leadership back home. ‘When 
responsible self-government is finally won by these Asiatics’, states 
Rambusch, ‘these Catholic-trained men and women will be able to 
come forward.’ 

Vietnam, the new name for Tonkin, Annam and Cochin-China 
in Indochina, reported in the summer of 1948 the death of the nine- 
teenth missionary to meet a violent end in that country since the 
outbreak of World War II. Father Jean Pierre Idiart, fifteen years 
in the field, was beheaded by Viet-Minh terrorists in his church at 
Chapa, about 125 miles from Hanoi. His predecessor on the list 
was Father Morineau, a missioner of Hue, who died in a Viet-Minh 
prison. The others died at the hands of the Japanese, of the Com- 
munist Viet-Minh, or in military actions. 

In June 1948, French representatives on a battleship off Saigon 
signed an agreement with the moderates which recognized the 
independence of Vietnam as an ‘associate state’ of France in the 
‘French Union’. Eventually Bao-Dai, the former Annamese ruler, 
is to be head of this state. He is a moderate and a Buddhist, while 
his wife is a fervent Catholic. 

Opposed to the moderates and having no part in the June 
agreement, is the Viet-Minh, led by Ho-chih Minh, who for twenty- 
five years has been a Communist agitator. At one time he was 
chief of the Far East sector of the Third International at Moscow. 
After the fall of Japan, Ho-chih Minh and his assistants assumed 
a in Vietnam and reached an agreement in Paris with the 

rench government. Now the French revoke this and undertake 
by force of arms to support the moderates. The Viet-Minh is fight- 
ing back and its well-organized forces, which are relatively well 
armed, are working great destruction. 
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The Viet-Minh is unqualifiedly opposed to the Church, which 
counts 2,000,000 followers among Vietnam’s 20,000,000 in- 
habitants. There is no state of open persecution, but the policy 
is similar to that of Communism in China. ‘Viet-Minh leaders’, 
stated a missionary in December, ‘make it clear that their intentions 
are quite different from the present tactics of toleration. They 
declare that Catholics are their worst enemies, that they do not 
engage in battle with them now because they are busy with the 
French but that they will do so as soon as they can.’ A statement 
by a Viet-Minh leader on July 24th, 1947, sums up the party’s 
programme as regards religion: 


Comrades, let us engrave this in our hearts: Those who oppose our 
fatherland are only enemy number two; enemy number one is those who 
oppose our doctrine. Thus we must defer to the French in order to dedicate 
ourselves to the destruction of enemy number one, the men with the shorn 
heads, that is, the priests of all religions but especially the Catholic priests. 
Just as do our Russian and Chinese companions, so do we divide the battle 
into three phases: (1) organization of the people; (2) secret assassinations; 
(3) general mobilization and destruction of the men with the shorn heads. 


In recent months terrorism in the Tonkin Delta has deprived 
great areas of any hope of return to normal religious life. In October, 
of the 120 parishes under the Bishop of Hanoi, only some twenty 
were in operation and a part of these are still in ruins from the many 
struggles since the coming of the Japanese. 

Meanwhile, great credit goes to the Vietnamese Catholics for 
their vigorous faith. They are strongly imbued with patriotism and 
want freedom, but wish to maintain their religion. The 120,000 
Catholics of the single Tonkinese Vicariate of Phat Diem, under the 
native Bishop Tu and his 135 Tonkinese priests, have in the last 
three years contributed 70,000,000 francs and worked prodigies for 
the poor. 

In Siam, a decree of the Constituent Assembly last August 
guaranteed religious freedom to all. Another decree has made 
Communism illegal. Nevertheless, Bangkok continues to be a hotbed 
for Communism and, like Singapore, a centre for propaganda 
throughout South-east Asia. The Church operates in Siam on a 
small scale, but leaders like Bishop Palotti of Rajaburi are very 
optimistic. 

In Malaya, little change is noted among the indigenous popula- 
tion, which is not entering the Church, but both Chinese and Indian 
residents are being won. Over 40 per cent of the 85,000 Catholics 
of the peninsula are Chinese and in Singapore some of the finest 
Chinese parishes in the world are to be found. Communist terrorists 
have picked the Church as a target. Late in 1948, Father Hippolyte 
Bertold was shot and wounded at the altar of his church in the 
Cameron Highlands by terrorists while he said Sunday Mass. He 
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had been warned to stop advising his parishioners against supplying 
aid to the revolutionaries. 

All classes and philosophies in Malaya rate the Catholic schools 
high. Their total enrolment in 1948 was 36,000. 


INDONESIA 


Since practically all Dutch missionaries were in concentration 
camps during the Japanese occupation of Indonesia, normal mission 
life in this vast area has been interrupted since 1942. The struggle 
for independence has prolonged the disruption in the principal 
areas, Java and Sumatra, to this day. 

In the outer islands, Catholic missions report an increase 
despite the difficulties. Normal operations have been established 
in Eastern Indonesia and Borneo. The Catholic population of 
Indonesia that was 636,000 in 1942 is now placed by the Apostolic 
Delegate, Archbishop de Jonghe, at 785,000. 

In Sumatra, Bishop Mekkelholt of Palembang states that some 
Catholics have not seen a priest since 1942. Because Dutch priests 
cannot circulate freely, three Javanese priests have been borrowed 
to assist temporarily. 

In the six ecclesiastical territories of Java, great damage has 
been wrought to many of the beautiful church establishments. 
Of the seventy schools of the Soerabaia mission, the majority were 
destroyed in the recent Communist insurrection. The territory 
which is best off is the Vicariate of Semarang, which embraces the 
republic’s capital, Djokjakarta. Bishop Soegijapranata, the able 
young head of this Vicariate, is a convert from Islam and a loyal 
Javanese. He has the aid of twenty-six Javanese priests. 

Archbishop de Jonghe stated in Rome last June: 


The weak point in the evangelization of Indonesia is the insufficient 
development of the native clergy. We have only sixty-seven Indonesian 
priests. For a territory as extensive as from London to Stalingrad we have 
only two major seminaries, opened in 1936, and two minor seminaries. 
It would have been better to have made priests at the same time that the 
first Christians were made, as was done in the early Church, in China and 
Indochina. 


His Excellency spoke also for a Catholic university in Java 
for the guidance of the youth: ‘In Indonesia’s turmoil, youth is 
dislocated. It is closely affiliated with the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth, behind which Communism lies concealed.’ 


OCEANIA 


This year witnessed further advances in the rejuvenation of 
missions that were hard hit by World War II. A case in point is the 
Divine Word missions in New Guinea. Two young Americans, 
one of whom is only five years ordained, have been made bishops 
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to succeed two experienced European bishops who met violent 
deaths under the Japanese. The new prelates are Bishop Appelhaus, 
Vicar of East New Guinea and Bishop Arkfeld, Vicar of Central 
New Guinea. Both were members of a band of twenty priests 
mustered at short notice in 1945 to restaff these badly hit areas. 
For the most part, the Church thrives in the Pacific island world. 
New equipment in the way of boats and aeroplanes is being intro- 
duced to overcome the handicap of distance. While Communist 
agents are at work in some of the centres, no important deterioration 
of spirit is reported. 
The Holy See has urged the Bishops of New Zealand to give 
reater attention to the Maori aborigines. A Maori Sisterhood 
ounded in 1938 professed its ninth member during 1948. 


INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON 


The principal question of the year has been the freedom of the 
Church under the new political régime. Bishop Pothacamury, 
secretary of the Standing Committee of the Catholic Bishops’ 
Conference, expressed satisfaction when the status of Christians 
was favourably established by the drafters of the Constitution: 


An event of great importance to Christians in India [states his Excel- 
lency] is the clause adopted by the Constituent Assembly guaranteeing not 
only the right to profess and practise religion freely but also to propagate 
it. There was some feeling among Hindu legislators against the word 
propagate for they feel that Christians are active in this direction. But, 
prominent leaders of the National Congress upheld this right and paid 
striking tribute to the peaceful and inoffensive methods of the Indian 
Christian community. Our right to have our own schools has also been 
assured, though these must be open to all creeds and classes. 


In a statement made in November, the Indian Bishops expressed 
concern over anti-Christian incidents that have occurred in various 
parts of India. ‘While sitting in conference,’ the Bishops said, 
‘telegraphic information reached us of the jailing of a Catholic priest 
because he had visited Udaipur State in the United Provinces to 
minister to the spiritual needs of the Catholic population which 
numbers several thousands.’ The Bishops noted that freedom of 
worship should apply to all India. 

In the Madras Presidency, the Bishops pointed out, special 
endowments of from 7000 to 10,000 dollars are being required of 
certain Catholic schools by the Minister of Education, though 
Hindu schools of the same category are not required to provide 
such endowments. The controversy between the Minister and 
Archbishop Mathias of Madras has at times been quite heated. 

Father Jerome De Sousa, S.J., representative of the Christian 
community in the Assembly, has found consoling support for his 
community’s point of view among many Hindu leaders. 
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The Catholic Church during the year has registered gains and 
has suffered no great set-backs, though the gains have not been 
outstanding. New adherents are being found in India among the 
aborigines and to a degree among low-caste groups but, with the 
exception of the Malabar Coast, relatively few Indians of standing 
are won to Catholicism. For eighteen years more than 60,000 
Jacobite schismatics of Malabar have entered the Church in 
the movement headed by Mar Ivanios. Indian Catholics now 
total some 4,000,000, with a predominantly Indian clergy and 
Sisterhood. 

A bold step was taken during the year by Bishop Francis Roche, 
S.J., of Tuticorin, when he issued a proclamation forbidding all 


practices smacking of caste distinction in his churches. Custom had | 


given certain higher castes in his diocese special places in church 


and at the communion rail and any effort to ban the practices had | 


heretofore been strongly opposed. 

The Holy See decided that Archbishop Kierkels, its representa- 
tive for India at New Delhi, should also be Apostolic Delegate to 
Pakistan. His Excellency’s relations with Mr Jinnah, the head of this 
strongly Muslim state, were good and his passing was regretted. 
The Catholic minority in Pakistan has encountered no difficulties. 
In November the Catholic Bishops of Pakistan joined with Protestant 
leaders in a request that Christian schools be exempted from the 
requirement of providing facilities for instruction in non-Christian 
religions to their non-Christian pupils. 

Ceylon became an independent nation during 1948 and its 
Buddhist government is doing well in establishing relations with 
its Catholic minority of 460,000. Catholic foreign missionaries 
number 333 and Ceylonese priests 230. The island’s Catholic 
schools and social institutions, while not adequate, are well founded 
and enjoy prestige. 


AFRICA AND MADAGASCAR 


Africa continues to be the major Catholic mission region for 
growth: approxiinately three out of every five converts are recorded 
there. Unlike Madagascar, Africa has witnessed no widespread 
violence and relatively little direct opposition to the Church. 

Evidence points to a growth of Communism on the continent. 
Bishop Cabana, of the White Fathers in Uganda, has issued a pastoral 
which warns his people against it, while the Governor of Uganda 
likewise has called attention to the Communist campaign. The 
Bishops of Madagascar have issued an admonition to their flocks 
against candidates ‘who belong to a party that denies God, whether 
it be Communist or otherwise’. j 

In French West Africa a Communist newspaper is now in 
circulation, printed on the presses of L’Humanité in Paris. A 
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missioner of Mozambique describes the things his Africans talk of 
when they return from South Africa’s mines: 


They bring back an arsenal of Communist ideas [he writes]. They do 
not understand what the propagandists have taught them but they repeat 
them docilely. And the fact is they show themselves discontented, rebellious, 
avaricious, hostile to work. It is evident that the social problem must be 
a part of our apostolate. 

Catholics in British Africa now total approximately the number 
of Catholics in England. The West African colonies count 812,447, 
while the remainder in territories with a British connexion, exclusive 
of the Union of South Africa, report 2,517,489—in all 3,329,963. 

Everywhere there is change, but the momentum of growth is 
not yet substantially interrupted. In Egypt, independence has not 
added greatly to Catholic problems. At Garagos, between Quos 
and Luxor, on the Upper Nile, Father de Montgolfier, S.J., operates 
a typical mission station and encounters no difficulties. 

Further up the Nile, in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, the independ- 
ence movement enters strongly into Catholic mission considerations. 
The Lower Nile Basin, strongly Muslim, is interested in control 
of the Upper Nile Basin, which is Negro and feels akin to Central 
Africa. ‘If the Musulman element were to gain the upper hand with 
Arabic the official language’, writes a missioner, ‘it would also 
impose the Mohammedan religion. Christian activities would be 
hindered. We are, therefore, confronted with the necessity of intensi- 
fying our efforts, so that the Gospel will not be preceded by the 
crescent in any village.’ The Upper Nile Basin has two Catholic 
representatives in the Sudan’s first Legislative Assembly. 

Catholic growth in Uganda continued in substantial fashion. 
During the year Pope Pius XII conferred the Knighthood of St 
Gregory on Mathias Kigonya, Uganda’s Minister of Justice, and on 
Andrew Kyemwa, former chief of the Province of Mawokota. The 
huge cathedral at Rubaga could not hold the thousands who gathered 
for the occasion. 

Kenya and Tanganyika likewise report growth. Notable in 
Tanganyika was the consecration of the abbey church of the 
Benedictines at Peramiho, a huge structure built of 3,000,000 bricks 
made at the site by the parishioners. The Benedictines after fifty 
years have 119,000 faithful in this vicariate. 

A significant incident occurred at Lembe in Nyasaland. The 
convent school at Lembe serves as a boarding and day school for 
Europeans. Last May a Catholic Indian appealed to Bishop Auneau 
for permission to send his daughter as a day scholar to this school. 
The Bishop, fully aware of the bitter prejudices, gave the permission, 
announcing that he would accept all the consequences in the name 
of Christian justice. There were strong protests, but in the end only 
one European withdrew his child. The Director of Education in 
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Nyasaland, who sends his children to this school, applauded the 
Bishop’s decision. 

In the Rhodesias, Catholic strength is not great. ‘Formerly’, 
states a White Father, ‘the Negroes saw social advantage in accepting 
the religion of the whites. They have since discovered that one 
may become “‘civilized’”’ without becoming a Christian. Conversions 
have thus become more rare and more difficult, but more solid.’ 

A great missionary figure passed in South Africa with the death 
in August of Father Bernard Huss, of Mariannhill. For over fifty 
years “ laboured for the African in distinguished fashion seeking 
to realize his motto, ‘Better fields, better homes, better hearts’. 
‘His eagerness to go ahead’, states one of his confréres, ‘sometimes 
earned him the criticism even of his friends, who saw some of his 
projects as too advanced. He had the good fortune to have Bantus 
admitted to high schools and teacher schools. He could point to 
Negroes who earned degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, 
Doctor of Philosophy, who became faithful Catholic leaders among 
their people.’ 

Catholic missionaries are frankly dismayed by the strong partisan 
spirit currently prevalent in South Africa. ‘It plays into the hands 
of those who aim to settle the world’s problems by violence and 
extremism’, states one. 

Indicative of growth in West Africa is the picture in the new 
Vicariate of Owerri, erected in 1948 among the Ibo tribes of eastern 
Nigri. Bishop Brendan Whelan has 200,000 Catholics and 100,000 
catechumens and only four churches. Religious services as yet are 
held in the schools, of which there are scores. Teachers are prepared 
in the Bishop Shanahan Training College. Two young Native priests 
- a3 Vicariate are doing post-graduate work at the University of 

ublin. 

Special corps of Sisters trained in medicine are entering the 
British colonies. One such group, the Medical Mission Sisters from 
the United States, began work this year in the Gold Coast, while the 
Irish Medical Missionaries of Mary have stations in Tanganyika. 

The Papal Delegate to British Africa is Archbishop David 
Mathew, resident at Mombasa. A similar Delegate for French 
Africa was named this year in the person of Archbishop Marcellus 
Lefebvre, resident at Dakar. His Excellency has under his juris- 
diction forty-four ecclesiastical territories, counting more than 
2,600,000 Catholics. 

Unmarked by outstanding events, many quiet gains have been 
ee in these French missions. During the year sizeable new 
colleges were opened at Dakar, in French Togo and in Dahomey. 
In the Cameroons, mission action is particularly energetic. Catholics 
number almost half a million. To meet the grave health problems, 
an important medical mission movement has opened two hospitals 
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and a leper asylum, operates numerous dispensaries and trains 
African nurses. A Christian labour movement has won the approval 
of owners and the confidence of the Africans. The problem of 
religious personnel is being solved by Swiss Benedictines who already 
have trained sixty-one priests and have almost a hundred major 
seminary students in preparation. 

Remote inland areas have been occupied during the year. A 
mission centre is now established at Gao on the Niger, the key to 
the southern Sahara, and another at Lake Chad. 

After three years of revolt, the island of Madagascar is now 
almost completely at peace, though military operations continue 
in their final stages. The missions suffered damage to hundreds of 
churches and other edifices, the reconstruction of which will require 
many years. It would appear that the respect shown the missionaries, 
and particularly the Malagasy clergy, which is numerous and care- 
fully trained, is even greater than it was before the conflict. 

The Church’s largest single unit in Africa is in the Belgian Congo, 
where there are 3,247,597 Catholics. Baptisms in 1948 reached a total 
of 235,137. The very growth of the body of the faithful is slowing 
down convert work, since the majority of the personnel must now 
occupy itself almost exclusively with parish life. Ruanda and Urundi 
continue to hold first place in the entire Catholic mission world 
for annual growth. Ruanda this year ordained six more African 
priests, thus raising its total to eighty. Urundi has a similar body. 

The Congo now counts its African clergy in hundreds, but the 
distribution is very uneven. While some missions have a substantial 
group, others are just beginning. This year at Luma on Lake Albert 
the first two priests were ordained in an impressive ceremony at 
which over nine thousand faithful received Holy Communion. 

The new government contract for mission schools will impose 
heavy burdens. The government reduces its subsidies for teacher 
aid from 100 per cent to 60-70 per cent. These new salary require- 
ments will affect some 27,000 schools. 

Cardinal Van Roey of Malines visited the Congo in July. Among 
the observances was a Solemn High Mass in the Queen Astrid 
Stadium at Léopoldville, attended by tens of thousands. His 
Eminence had two Congolese priests as deacon and subdeacon of the 

Mass. 

As part of a programme of greater enterprise, missions are 
receiving added attention in the Portuguese colonies. In Angola, the 
government spent 1,000,000 escudos during 1948 to give six months’ 
training to 240 mission catechists as auxiliary nurses. The Bishop of 
Nova Lisboa now operates two minor and a major seminary in his 
intensified programme to prepare Native clergy. 

The Liberian Legislature voted a grant of $2000 to Catholic 
schools during 1948. In the light of the nation’s restricted budget, 
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this sum, though token in size, was regarded as a gesture cf warm 
appreciation for Catholic efforts within the country. 


LaTIN AMERICA 


Catholic mission work in Latin America, rather than forming 
a single homogeneous action, is made up for the most part of detached 
efforts in the backward areas of most of the countries in the region. 
Since so often there is a shortage of local clergy, the missionaries 
come from abroad. 

Among the best-organized groups of missions are those of 
Colombia, which cover much more than half the country’s land 
area, though only a small portion of the population. An insight 
into the specialized work of + sen missions is provided by the ordina- 
tion last November of the first priest from the Paece tribe, Father 
Ferdinand Yasno. The Paeces live in a remote corner of the Andes 
in the Prefecture of Tierradentro and their evangelization has been 
a long and difficult task for several generations. 

In nearby Venezuela, an interesting effort is being made to 
win the friendship of the notoriously elusive Motilones. Every 
Saturday for some months Father d’Armellada has been flying by 
plane over habitations of these Indians, dropping food, clothing 
and other useful articles. The Motilones have reached the point 
that they now wave at the plane as it passes. The missionary hopes 
eventually to break down the fears of this tribe sufficiently to gain 
himself a reception among them. 

Small advances are being made in the Amazon Basin and in 
the remote areas contiguous to Brazil which constitute the rim of 
the Amazon. In the lowlands of Bolivia, at the southern limits of 
this vast area, Franciscan missionaries report some limited successes 
among rude and hitherto elusive tribes of the Chiquitos. 

The principal missionary work in the Latin American back 
countries is the care of the isolated whites and of people of mixed 
blood. There is a moderate but steady increase of new missionary 
forces from North and South America and from Europe for this 
work in answer to the urgent pleas of the local bishops. 

At Yarumel, Colombia, is the only seminary in Latin America 
which prepares candidates exclusively for foreign missions. A small 
foundation at Santiago, Chile, has a similar scope, but as yet has 
sent out no missionaries. During 1948 the Holy See gave permission 
for Bishop Alonzo Escalante, of the Maryknoll Fathers in the 
United States, to leave his field in Bolivia and to found such a 
foreign mission seminary for the hierarchy of Mexico. 


Joun J. CONSIDINE 
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WILLIAM CAREY’S ‘PLEASING DREAM’? 
By RUTH ROUSE 


> Neg most startling missionary proposal of all time was made 

by William Carey in 1806. He calmly proposed to Andrew 
Fuller, Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society, that they should 
summon ‘a meeting of all denominations of Christians at The Cape 
of Good Hope somewhere about 1810’, to be followed by another 
such conierence somewhere every ten years. Truly an audacious 
conception! An international and interdenominational conference 
at a time when conferences of any kind, missionary or otherwise, 
national or local, were practically unknown! More astonishing still, 
Carey’s vision was of a conference such as was not attempted for 
another hundred years. Like the conference at Edinburgh, 1910, 
it was to be a gathering of missionaries, missionary experts and 
missionary society officials, for the planning of advance and to 
solve the problems which confronted them all. ‘We should 
understand each other better in two days than in two years of 
correspondence.’ 

The international missionary conferences held in 1854, 1860, 
1888 and 1900 were not of this character: they were ‘chiefly great 
missionary demonstrations fitted to inform, educate and impress’.* 

But Andrew Fuller turned the project down: 


I consider this as one of bro’r Carey’s pleasing dreams. Seriously I 
see no important object to be obtained by ad! 4 a meeting, which might not 
be quite as well attained without it. And in a meeting of all denominations, 
there would be no unity, without which we had better stay at home. . . .* 


It is characteristic of the oecumenical situation of the time that 
Fuller rejected Carey’s idea, not because of the obvious difficulties 
of transport, or of travel in a world at war, but because of the 
universally held assumption that Christians of various churches 
could not meet without quarrelling. The project indeed was less 
unpractical than might be thought. Capetown formed the cross- 
roads between East and West, the outward and homeward port of 


_ 1 The facts in this study have been gathered from contemporary letters, 
journals and reports, e.g. the Journals of Henry Martyn and Claudius Buchanan: 
The Periodical Accounts (herein referred to as P.A.) Relative to the Baptist 
Missionary Society: and the Minutes and Reports of the S.P.C.K. It is unfortunate 
that the original correspondence between Carey and Fuller has disappeared. 
Information as to its whereabouts will be welcomed. 

? World Missionary Conference, 1910, Vol. IX, p. 8. 

* Letter of Andrew Fuller to William Ward, Serampore, December 2nd, 1806, 
quoted in William Carey by S. Pearce Carey. Carey Press, 1934, pp. 268, 269, which 
see, passim. 
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call for traders, civil and military officials and missionaries. The 
London Missionary Society’s veteran, Vanderkemp, was on the 
spot and might have organized the reception and accommodation 
of the conference. Andrew Fuller, missionary statesman and saint 
though he was, made a ‘great refusal’. 


If it had been otherwise, missionary and oecumenical history 
might have been changed. The World Missionary Conference of 
Edinburgh, 1910, resulted in the International Missionary Council; 
it made possible the Faith and Order movement and ultimately 
the World Council of Churches. Capetown, 1810, and ensuing 
decennials, might have anticipated by many decades the results of 
the Edinburgh conference. For Carey, not Fuller, was the practical 
man. It was Carey who discerned the signs of the times. He and other 
missionary pioneers were in eager correspondence both on the 
strategy of missions and on details of missionary policy. They were 
already wrestling with every subject dealt with by the commissions 
which prepared for Edinburgh, 1910. Small wonder that Carey 
longed to substitute personal conference for the lengthy and uncertain 
process of correspondence carried by sailing-ship. 

First on the programme at Capetown, 1810, would have come, as 
at Edinburgh: ‘Carrying the Gospel to All the Non-Christian World’. 
Carey’s Enquiry, 1792, had surveyed the beginnings of Protestant 
missionary work by the Moravians in Greenland, Labrador, the 
West Indies (where Wesleyans were also at work) and Abyssinia; 
by Eliot and Brainerd among the North American Indians; by the 
Halle-Danish Mission in South India; by the Dutch in Ceylon 
and the Netherlands East Indies.1 But since 1792, an advance had 
taken place, unparalleled in so short a time. Missionaries had 
entered Astrakhan and the Caucasus; Sierra Leone and South 
Africa; Bengal, Bhutan, Agra and Bombay; Burma; China; the 
South Sea Islands and New Zealand. Advance abroad was made 

ossible by the swift spread of missionary organization at home: the 
Baptist Missionary Society (1792): the London Missionary Society 
(1794, largely Congregational): the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Missionary Societies (1796, Presbyterian): the Church Missionary 
Society (1799, Anglican): the London Jews’ Society (1802): the 
two great auxiliaries—the Religious Tract Society (1802) and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society (1804). Though the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society was not organized till 1813, Methodist missions 
had already a Committee of Finance and Advice (1804). On the 
Continent, the Netherlands Missionary Society began in 1799; 
Janicke opened his Missionary Seminary in Berlin in 1800. 

At Capetown it would surely have fallen to Carey, under the 
title, say, of ‘Eighteen Years of Miracle’, to bring his Enguiry up 
* Carey’s Enquiry, pp. 36, 37. 
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to date as a basis for plans of advance. World evangelization was 
the passion of those early missionaries: to them any new field entered 
was just a stepping-stone to yet another. Vanderkemp, with all 
South Africa before him, is lured on by Madagascar. Robert 
Morrison, first into China, keeps in view ‘the important islands of 
Japan . . . to prepare for a voyage by some of us to that country’ 
and to discover whether his Chinese Bible could be altered for use 
there. Meantime he thinks out southward advance to Cochin, 
Malacca, Singapore, Java, Sumatra and Borneo. Before ever the 
Baptist pioneers land in Burma, the ‘regions beyond’ it are Carey’s 
main interest. ... “The east side ... borders upon China, 
Cochin China and Tonquin, and may afford us the opportunity 
ultimately of introducing the Gospel into those countries. They 
are quite within our reach.’ Letters from India are full of calcula- 
tions as to the number of missionaries required to evangelize that 
land. We can envisage the Capetown conference uniting in appeal 
to the home societies to send out a missionary force multiplied 
tenfold, if even the most crying opportunities were to be met. 

What of the personnel at Capetown? Contemporary documents 
show no obstacle to the presence of any one of the following possible 
delegates. Let us look first at the missionaries available. In South 
Africa, the L.M.S, Moravians from Germany and the South African 
Missionary Society (a Boer organization) were on the spot; India 
would have sent Carey and Marshman (B.M.S.); Taylor (L.M.S.) 
from Bombay; Jacob Kohlhoff, forty years in the Halle-Danish 
Mission, Swartz’s successor at Tanjore; Robert Morrison would 
have come from Canton, China; one or two of the L.M.S. mission- 
aries from Tahiti who in 1810 were refugees in Sydney; from Russia, 
Pinkerton, perhaps, the Bible Society agent in St Petersburg. 

The younger churches would have had at least one representa- 
tive. The Tamil Satthianadhan, ordained in 1790 according to the 
Lutheran rite, could have accompanied Kohlhoff. His ordination 
sermon, published by the S.P.C.K. ‘to evince the capacity of the 
Natives bor undertaking the office of the Ministry’, had made him 
well known in England. He could preach in English, and his whole 
personality demonstrated that the secret of evangelization lay in 
the raising up of indigenous teachers and ministers. 

Among the ‘evangelical chaplains’ would have been those fervid 
promoters of missions, Samuel Marsden from Sydney, N.S.W; 
Claudius Buchanan, Calcutta; and of course, Henry Martyn; while 
the missionary societies would have sent Josiah Pratt, secretary 
of the C.M.S; Andrew Fuller and Dr Ryland, B.M.S; George 
Burder, secretary of the L.M.S; Joseph Hardcastle, treasurer of the 
L.M.S. and the Religious Tract Society; Thomas Coke, pioneer of 
Methodist missionary effort in America and the West Indies. His 

1 Broomhall: Robert Morrison, pp. 108, 109. 2 P.A, Vol. III, p. 285. 
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heart’s desire was to establish Methodist missions in India: he would 
have leapt at the chance to go eastward to Capetown. America had 
as yet no foreign mission, but the several home missionary societies 
working among Indians and Negroes would doubtless have been 
represented. 

Among missionary-minded laymen one sees there Robert 
Haldane fies Scotland; William Wilberforce, M.P. for Yorkshire, 
surely, with his parliamentary experience and wide missionary 
sympathies, the predestined chairman of the conference; Zachary 
Macaulay, former Governor of Sierra Leone, and his brother Colonel 
Macaulay, British Resident in Cochin, India, and according to 
Claudius Buchanan, ‘on the subject of the Syrians the highest 
authority in the world’. 

And what of Europe? One name stands out, the John R. Mott 
of the early nineteenth century. This fascinating personality was a 
German, C. F. A. Steinkopf.1 As soon as he left Tiibingen Univer- 
sity, he became secretary of the Deutsche Christentumsgesellschaft at 
Basel (and later helped to found the Basel Mission). He became 
chaplain of the German Savoy Chapel in London in 1801. He was 
‘foreign secretary’ of the Bible Society as well as of the R.T.S. He 
travelled repeatedly and systematically all over Europe, establishing 
Bible Societies, and was thus an unofficial liaison officer between 
every European and British missionary interest, securing numerous 
Continental candidates for the English societies. He had friends in 
every church, including many Roman Catholics. With Steinkopf at 
Capetown, the missionary voice of Europe would have been effectively 
heard. 

Many of these men were in correspondence with Carey: all of 
them were deeply concerned, not only with the world-evangeliza- 
tion and its strategy, but with the main points of policy and 
method dealt with a hundred years later by the Edinburgh 
commissions. 

The relation of missions to indigenous culture and customs was 
a live issue. The missionaries had a high standard for inter-racial 
intercourse and manners. ‘Be meek and gentle among them... . 
Cultivate the utmost friendship and cordiality with them, as your 
equals, and never let European pride or superiority be felt by the 
natives in the mission house at Rangoon.’? But where draw the line 
between courtesy and compromise? What about suttee and child 
marriage and caste? Of none of these had the missionaries. heard 
before coming to India. 

Caste formed the crucial issue. Controversy was certain between 
the Halle-Danish men who, with approval of the S.P.C.K,? allowed 

1 C. Schoell: Carl Friedrich Adolf Steinkopf, 1890 (a sixteen-page biography). 


* P.A, Vol. III, p. 426, Instructions to pioneers sent to Burma. 
* S.P.C.K. Annual Report, 1810. 
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caste divisions in the Church even at Holy Communion, and 
the new missionaries in Calcutta, who insisted that their con- 
verts by eating with them should make a complete break with 
caste before Baptism.! Polygamy confronted the missionaries in 
every field, raising the very same questions about the polygamist 
convert and his wives which remain largely unsolved even 
to-day. 

On the preparation of missionaries there were marked differences 
of opinion. Should Latin, Greek and Hebrew be taught in the 
training-schools? Is the best pioneer work done by unordained 
men, mechanics without literary or theological training? Behind this 
lay a fundamental question of missionary principle, then much dis- 
cussed. ‘Must civilization precede the Gospel, or the Gospel civil- 
ization?’ Samuel Marsden,? and not he alone, contended that ‘the 
attention of the heathen [to the Gospel] can be gained only by the 
arts’: others, that to attempt civilization without the knowledge of 
the Gospel is to little purpose, a view supported by L.M.S. experi- 
ence in the South Seas of the frequent failure of such uneducated 
missionaries.® 

The relations between missions and governments cried for 
attention then as now in every field, whether the rulers were the 
chiefs of savage tribes in Africa or Tahiti; or Dutch or Danish 
colonial governments in South Africa, Ceylon or India; or the 
officials of the East India Company, with their varying attitudes 
towards missions—in Calcutta and Canton so often antagonistic, 
in Madras almost uniformly helpful.‘ 

Home Base questions, in particular the relation of missionaries 
to their societies, had to be worked out from the very start, and 
such matters as the provision for pensions, illness, support of 
widows, children’s allowances. It was hotly debated whether mission- 
aries should be encouraged to earn their own support in government 
employ or in business, as so many were actually doing. Grave 
difficulties between the Boards and their missionaries arose from 
the fact that most missionaries went out for life, while their work 
was directed by men who had never seen a mission field. The 
lamentable split between the B.M.S. and the Serampore men, 
which, after Andrew Fuller’s death, darkened the later days of the 
great pioneers,® and much other trouble as well, might have been 
avoided, if society officials at Capetown had seen for themselves 
the realities of one mission field, South Africa, and had learnt from 
eye-witnesses the realities of many more. 


1 P.A, Vol. I, p. 338. 

2 Stock: History of the C.M.S, Vol. I, p. 206. 
> Horne: Story of the L.M.S, pp. 27, 31, 40. 
* See S.P.C.K. Annual Reports, passim. 

5 George Smith: William Carey, pp. 359-76. 
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Problems of co-operation and comity urgently needed atten- 
tion, strange as it may seem in a world so empty of missionaries. 
The Lutheran missionaries in South India had long been tenacious 
of their rights. When the Moravians landed in Tranquebar in 1760 
with a mandate from the Danish Government to establish a base 
from which they might evangelize the Nicobar Isles, the Lutherans 
forbade them to preach in public, and confined them, while in 
Tranquebar, within the four walls of the ‘Garden of the Brethren’. 
In 1806, the S.P.C.K. reports ‘disorders produced in the established 
missions, both Danish and English, through certain missionaries 
sent out by an Anabaptist Society and by that called the L.M.S.’. 
The strange tendency of missionary societies to enter already 
occupied territory was unhappily manifest. By 1792 in Sierra Leone 
there were already churches of freed slaves, Baptist, Wesleyan and 
Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion. In the next ten years, Baptists, 
Wesleyans, Moravians, L.M.S. and C.M.S. all sent missions to the 
Colony: only the C.M.S. work (1804) proved permanent. Zachary 
Macaulay returning to the Colony in 1796 has to use his authority 
as Governor to stop acrimonious disputes between the missionaries 
on board ship, which were rousing the mockery of the ungodly.? 
Robert Morrison was toiling at translating the Bible into Chinese 
at Canton, unconscious that Marshman and his colleagues, aided 
by a Chinese-speaking Armenian, were producing a Chinese Bible 
in Calcutta.? The result was a painful clash when later on Marshman 
and Morrison presented their completed labours to the Bible Society, 
a clash which might surely have been avoided, if the two scholars 
had met at Capetown and discussed the situation with the genial 
Steinkopf, and if the conference had arranged for inter-society 
exchange of plans on that Bible translation which was the dis- 
tinguishing glory of those pioneer missionary days. 

If practical missionary statesmen, burning to see obstacles to 
world evangelization removed, had conferred at Capetown and 
succeeding decennials, is it not more than probable that they would 
have anticipated the coming of the International Missionary Council 
by over a century, and have evolved some elementary form of 
international and inter-society machinery for the united planning 
of advance, for the securing of missionary comity and for the pooling 
of missionary experience? 


Is it fantastic, moreover, to imagine that world missionary 
conferences begun in 1810 might have hastened not only the appear- 
ance of an International Missionary Council, but also of the Faith 
and Order movement and of the World Council of Churches? 
An oecumenical wind was stirring in the sails of the Church. Not 


1 Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, Trevelyan, pp. 15-16. 
2 Broomhall: Robert Morrison, pp. 69-73, S.C.M. Press, 1924. 
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for another hundred years were the omens so favourable for 
oecumenical advance. 


1. Societies were bringing together Christians of different churches and 
different nations for united action, usually missionary. 


On the Continent a new thing under the sun had appeared— 
an international and interdenominational society, the Deutsche 
Christentumsgesellschaft (German Christian Society) formed to resist 
rationalism and to develop Christian life and faith largely through 
the spread of literature. Founded in the ’eighties with headquarters 
in Basel, it gathered into its membership people of every class of 
society from Germany, Switzerland, Scandinavia, the Netherlands 
and even Britain—Lutherans, Reformed and those outside the 
national churches—Moravians, Mennonites and even Roman Catho- 
lics. It exerted wide missionary influence and among other things 
gave birth to the Basel Missionary Society, in which Lutheran and 
Reformed churchmen so freely co-operated.1 

In Britain the L.M.S. was formed on an interdenominational 
basis (chiefly Congregationalists, Anglicans and Presbyterians): 
its foundation was hailed as ‘the funeral of bigotry’. The Com- 
mittees of the R.T.S. and the Bible Society were formed on a 
fifty-fifty basis of Anglicans and Nonconformists, with a careful 
balance of churchmanship among their secretaries. 


2. In the mission field; missionaries of different communions were 
' working together under the same societies. 


The C.M.S. was employing missionaries with Lutheran ordina- 
tion, drawn from Janicke’s Missionary Seminary in Berlin. In this, 
the C.M.S. was following the example of the S.P.C.K, the oldest 
Anglican missionary society (1698) which for a hundred years had 
supported as its missionaries in South India Germans with Lutheran 
ordination, trained under the Franckes at Halle University and sent 
out by the Halle-Danish Mission. These men not only built up an 
indigenous Church in which they ordained Indian ministers? with 
Lutheran rites but, as chaplains under the East India Company, 
or as part of their ordinary duty as S.P.C.K. agents, in the absence 
of Anglican chaplains, preached and ministered to English congre- 
gations and garrisons, conducting weddings and funerals, baptizing 
and administering Holy Communion.*® 


1 Evangelisches Missions Magazin, January 1947, pp. 1-12. 

2 “Native priests’ is the S.P.C.K. phrase for these Indian ministers. 

3 See, passim, S.P.C.K. Annual Reports. Before 1810 there is scarcely a trace 
of questioning as to the ecclesiastical correctness of this procedure, though constant 
regret that Englishmen in regular Anglican orders could not be found for this 
glorious service. It would seem that the tradition of the sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century Anglican divines, of refusing to unchurch Continental non-episcopal 
communions, prevailed in Anglican missionary operations. 
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3. On the mission field, spiritual fellowship was developing rapidly 


among missionaries of different communions. 

At home there were grave difficulties. It was widely believed, 
by many besides Andrew Fuller, that Christians of various denom- 
inations could not meet in conference without quarrelling about 
their differences—a belief that persisted long. ‘Capetown, 1810’, 
would have given the first of a thousand demonstrations that con- 
ferences which bring together men on fire for the same missionary 
object lead not to dissension but to understanding. 

There was a conviction, moreover, that Christians of different 
churches could not pray together in any one of their several forms 
without offence or hypocrisy. From its foundation in 1804 right 
on till 1859, the Bible Society had no prayer at its committees or 
annual meetings; they wanted Quakers on their committees, and 
these could not, without in their view dishonouring the Holy Spirit, 
be present at pre-arranged prayer. 

In the mission field, Christians learnt to glory in united prayer. 
Henry Martyn in 1806 hastens ashore at Capetown on his way to 
India, to find the L.M.S. missionaries: ‘Meeting these beloved and 
highly honoured brethren filled me with joy. . . . I joined their 
family service.’! In Calcutta, Anglican chaplains, Baptist missionaries 
and L.M.S. Congregationalists met frequently for fellowship and 
prayer, ‘taking sweet counsel together and going to God’s House 
as friends. . . . No shadow of bigotry falls on us here’.2 Henry 
Martyn’s pagoda on the banks of the Hooghly was habitually used 
for united prayer meetings: . 


It would have done your heart good to have joined us at our meetings 
at the pagoda. From this place we have successively recommended Dr 
Taylor [L.M.S.] to the work of the Lord at Bombay; Mr Martyn [Anglican] 
to Dinapoor; Mr Corrie [Anglican Chaplain] to Chunar; Mr des Granges 
[L.M.S.] to Vizagapatam, and our two brethren [Baptist] to Rangoon. 
In these meetings, the utmost harmony prevails and a union of hearts 
unknown between persons of different denominations in England.® 


4. A remarkably broad-minded attitude towards Roman Catholics 
prevailed among missionaries. 


The attitude of the Carey-Martyn generation differed from 
that of earlier missions. The Halle-Danish missionaries, with 
encouragement from the S.P.C.K, had in many places built 
up Protestant churches out of converts from the ‘Portuguese’, 
i.e. the half-caste community who were practically all Roman 
Catholics. 


1 Journals of Henry Martyn, Vol. 1, pp. 397-8. 
2S. Pearce Carey: Life of Carey (abridged edition), p. 69. 


* Letter from Carey to Dr Ryland, January 20th, 1807, quoted in Geo. Smith’s 
William Carey, p. 190. 
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The policy of the Baptist missionaries was rather to cultivate 
friendly relations with Roman Catholics with a view to gaining light 
from them on missionary methods. The Baptist pioneers in Burma 
are instructed ‘to find out the present state of the catholics, and in 
what way they attempt to make proselytes’; and are told, ‘If intro- 
duced to any of the catholic priests, endeavour to procure their 
confidence, by an ingenuous and affectionate behaviour towards 
them’.! Henry Martyn in 1807, while at Dinapore, hearing that 
there were ‘large bodies of Christians (i.e. Roman Catholics) at 
Delhi, Agra, etc.’, sent a questionnaire in Latin to the Roman 
Catholic missionaries in these places, asking: ‘Do you itinerate? 
Have you any portion of Scripture translated, or do you distribute 
tracts? Do you allow any remains of caste to the baptized? 
Have you schools? Are the masters heathen, or Christians? Is 
there any native preacher or catechist? Number of converts?’, and 
so forth.2 A friendly correspondence with several priests was the 
result. 

The Deutsche Christentumsgesellschaft adopted a similar attitude. 
It not only had Roman Catholic members, but one of them, a priest, 
Johannes Gossner (sixteen years before he became a Protestant), 
acted as its secretary in Basel, while the Protestant secretary was 
on military service. The D.C.G. leaders helped a remarkable 
evangelical movement among priests in Bavaria by every means 
in their power, but firmly discouraged them from leaving their 
Church. The Bible Society, in the first ten years of its existence,® 
circulated Roman Catholic versions, employed Roman Catholic 
agents, including Leander van Ess, theological professor at Marburg, 
and records many instances of hearty co-operation in the circulation 
of the Scriptures from Roman Catholic ecclesiastics. In the same 
ten years, the Bible Society had made contacts with most of the 
ancient Oriental churches in the Near East, Orthodox, Armenian, 
Jacobite or Syrian, Coptic, Abyssinian. 


5. The missionary societies took an oecumenical attitude towards 
the Orthodox and other Eastern churches. 


These ancient Eastern churches and their place in the missionary 
enterprise could not have failed to play a large part in the discussions 
at Capetown. The attitude of the missionary societies of that period 
towards them was clear and unanimous. Contact with them was 
eagerly sought in the belief that they were the main hope for the 
evangelization of Muslims, Hindus and other non-Christians. 
Missions should be planted among them, the Scriptures should be 


1 P.A, Vol. III, pp. 329, 330. 
2 Journals of Henry Martyn, Vol. Il, pp. 47-9 


3 See, passim, John Owen: The History of the First Ten Years of the B.F.B.S, 
3 vols, 1816-20. 
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circulated, schools should be established, not with a view to convert- 
ing them to Protestantism (this was deliberately discountenanced), 
but to helping to purify and strengthen their faith and life, so that 
they might witness to Christ among the non-Christians. Already 
by 1802, the Edinburgh Missionary Society had begun planting 
such missions among Orthodox and Armenians in Astrakhan and 
Tartary. Their example was followed by the L.M.S. and the Basel 
Mission. 

Claudius Buchanan, evangelical of evangelicals, was a vigorous 
advocate of this policy. From June 1806 to February 1807 he travelled 
in South India ‘to investigate the state of religion amongst Hindus, 
Jews, Roman Catholics, Syrians and Protestant Christians’ and to 
promote the circulation of the Scriptures. He travelled in Travancore 
and up the West Coast, visiting in friendly fashion the Roman Uniate 
churches and recording that ‘the Romish Syrians also want the Bible’. 
But his main objective was the non-Roman Catholic Syrians. He 
conferred with their Metropolitan, Mar Dionysius, and their clergy 
on the translation of the Scriptures into Malayalam; on the establish- 
ment of Christian schools in every parish; and on ‘their disposition 
to a union with the English Church’. Such union was seriously 
discussed, though Buchanan came to consider ‘an official union 
scarcely practical in present circumstances’. His verdict on the 
Syrian Church was that ‘Providence was about to unfold itself by 
dispensing the Bible throughout the East, by means of this people’: 

Finding a Church, possessing the Bible, and abjuring Romish corrup- 
tion . . . possessing too an ordination, with which ours is scarcely to be 


compared . . . what more required to make them a useful people in 
evangelizing that dark region?! 


Might not such a conception of the ancient Eastern churches, 
if developed at Capetown and later decennial conferences, have 
given courage to the missionary societies resolutely to pursue their 
policy of co-operation with these churches in spite of the ecclesi- 
astical difficulties which almost invariably arose? And might it not 
have prevented or modified the policy adopted by American mission- 
ary societies in the mid-nineteenth century, of building up Protestant 
churches from Oriental church converts, which introduced so much 
bitterness into Near Eastern oecumenical relationships? 


6. Missionary thought was concentrated on the building-up of the 
Church. 


There is no stranger fact in missionary history than that the 
subject of the Church in the mission field found its place for the 
first time in the programme of a missionary conference at Edinburgh, 


* Hugh Pearson: Memoirs of the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, D.D., Vol. Il, pp. 
56, 78, 64-95, 265, 267-9. Spottiswoode, 1819. And see, passim, Buchanan’s 
Christian Researches in Asia. 
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1910. Nothing is more certain than that it would have figured promin- 
ently at Capetown. As early as 1797, the Baptist missionaries were 
in correspondence with the Halle-Danish men,! eager to know how 
they were building up the Church. Conditions of baptism? Conditions 
of ordination? Who baptized? Who ordained? Attitude towards 
caste? Place of the foreign missionary in the indigenous Church? 
Relation of the indigenous ministry to the foreign missionary etc. 
etc.?? This last was the most urgent question, for already the new 
missionaries were convinced that India would be evangelized chiefly 
by the indigenous Christians.® 

Plans for the future of the indigenous Church were already in 
the minds both of societies and of missionaries. The S.P.C.K. as 
early as 1791 had laid down as the ultimate aim of their missionary 
endeavours a self-governing, self-supporting Church with an indi- 
genous ministry: 

If we wish to establish the Gospel in India, . . . we ought in time to 
give the Natives a Church of their own, independent of our support: we 
ought to have suffragan Bishops in the country, who might ordain Deacons 
and Priests, and secure a regular succession of apostolical Pastors, even if 
all connections with their parent Church should be annihilated.* 

The Serampore missionaries were strong on self-support and 
self-government. They contemplated a series of local churches, the 
Indian brethren to choose their own pastors and deacons from among 
their own countrymen. A European missionary should be stationed 
every two hundred miles to superintend and to advise, but should 
always be passing on to plant new churches: 


The whole administration will assume a native aspect: the inhabitants 
will identify the cause as belonging to their own nation, and their prejudices 
at falling into the hands of the Europeans will entirely vanish.® 


Concentration on the problems of church-building must surel 
have drawn missionary attention to the perils arising from churc 
divisions. Might not ‘Capetown, 1810’, like Edinburgh, 1910, have 
given rise to a desire for understanding in the realm of faith and 
order? There was one most cogent reason why it should. 


7. By their very absorption in church-building the missionaries were 
courting disaster. 


It was an oecumenical instinct which made the L.M.S. ‘design 
not to send Presbyterianism, Independency, Episcopacy or any 


1 The Church built up by the Halle-Danish missionaries was by far the most 
striking instance of an indigenous Church found anywhere. By 1800, it included 
18,000 _ 20,000 members. (See Hough: Christianity in India, Vols. III and IV, 
passim. 

* P.A, Correspondence with Gericke, Vol. I, pp. 421 and 430 ff. 

3 P.A, Vol. III, pp. 329-31, etc. 

*S.P.C.K. Annual Report, 1791, p. 110, footnote. 

* ‘Form of agreement, respecting the great principles in the work of instructing 
the heathen’, Vol. III, pp. 182-3. 
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other form of church government . . . but the glorious Gospel 
of the blessed God to the heathen’: but the corollary was wholly 
impracticable, the idea that ‘it shall be left . . . to the minds of 


the persons, whom God may call into the fellowship of His Son to 
assume such form of church government as to them shall appear 
most agreeable to the word of God’.! There is no recorded case of 
missionaries who found themselves able to leave so momentous 
a choice to an infant Christian community. Willy nilly, the mission- 
aries built up indigenous churches more or less on the model to 
which they were accustomed. They carried Independency, Episco- 
pacy, Presbyterianism, Lutheranism and Methodism to the heathen, 
and were reproducing every western division in the non-Christian 
world. 

It required no great amount of acumen to discern the perils of 
confusion and collision that lay ahead. If missionaries with so broad 
an attitude towards other communions, who trusted each other and 
had learnt to work and worship together, had met in council every 
ten years, would it have taken a century for the idea to dawn that 
the ultimate solution for denominational strife in the mission field 
lay in the drawing together of the churches as such, first in the foreign 
field, and then in the homelands? 

If Carey had been given his conference, if the missionary world 
had not ignored its prophet, might not a United Church of China 
have been a nineteenth-century phenomenon? Might not ‘Presby- 
terianism, Independency and Episcopacy’ have combined their 
strength in some Church of South India decades before the twentieth 
century? 

Once more we would ask—in view of such evident signs of the 
dawn of oecumenism in the mission field, is it wholly fantastic to 
imagine that a world missionary conference in 1810 might have 
heralded not only the advent of an international missionary council, 
but also the beginning of corporate search for agreement in the realm 
of faith and order, and the appearance of some form of world council 
of churches in the mid-nineteenth instead of the mid-twentieth 
century? 

RuTH Rouse 


1 See Minutes of the L.M.S, May gth, 1796; Society’s First Minute- book, p. 78. 
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AM I MY BROTHER’S KEEPER? 
By B. D. GIBSON 


\ X THAT will be the effective result of the world Christian gather- 

ings of Whitby and Amsterdam? Certainly far more than is 
immediately apparent. New attitudes and presuppositions will have 
their effect in countless decisions and actions, for both of these world 
gatherings brought a new realization of the oneness of the Church of 
Christ throughout the world: a realization, not only that Anglican, 
Presbyterian, Lutheran have much to give and to learn from each 
other, but that the Christian Church in all the world is inextricably 
bound together, that the health or sickness of one part has its 
repercussions everywhere. The steadfastness of Korean, German, 
Polynesian Christians under persecution has become the heritage 
of the whole Church and every story of the isolation of the war years 
strikes the same note of suffering lightened by the thought of the 
eo and sympathy of fellow-Christians in other parts of the 
world. 

The intangibles may be the most important effects of Whitby 
and Amsterdam, but there is offered now, in the plight of those 
‘younger churches’ to whom the Gospel was brought by German 
and French missions, and whose normal development has been 
broken by the consequences of war, a superb opportunity of proving 
that intangibles can also have practical results. 

The rise of the great German missionary societies was, roughly, 
contemporary with the developments in Britain, America and other 
parts of the continent of Europe, but some of the earliest German 
missionary leaders stressed the international character of the 
missionary task and were reluctant to form independent German 
missions, preferring rather to send their missionaries to work with 
the Basel Mission, the London Missionary Society or the Church 
Missionary Society. It is strange to reflect on the profound difference 
in the story of many of the younger churches which would have 
resulted from a continuation of this policy; in 1914 and again in 1939 
there might have been no dislocation of work through the internment 
of missionaries and transfers to other hands. But the international 
idea lost ground, and the Berlin, Rhenish, Gossner, Leipzig and 
Hermannsburg missions were founded, and gradually built up 
indigenous churches, mainly Lutheran, which, in spite of the set- 
back suffered by some of them from the 1914-18 war, grew strong 
and vigorous and are now coming to take their places in the World 
Council of Churches. The Evangelical revival towards the end of the 
century brought into existence a fresh crop of missions of a somewhat 

13 193 
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different character, some, like Liebenzell, affiliated with the China 
Inland Mission. Their church life may be less highly developed, but 
they have gathered large and vital communities of Christian believers. 
All these Christian churches and communities, a host of a million- 
and-a-half of our fellow-Christians, are still suffering in various ways 
from the conflagrations in Europe which were none of their concern, 
and some also shared in the fiery trials which overwhelmed all 
Christian missions in the Far East. In Africa, India, Indonesia and 
the Near East the European war brought the sudden removal of the 
German missionaries and an entire cessation of all funds from 
Germany. In South Africa the missionaries were allowed to stay, 
and local support made work possible. In China and Japan, too, the 
missionaries could remain, but the Chinese churches were too poor 
to provide for their maintenance. 

Some of these churches were maturing fast, but they were not 
yet ready to stand on their own feet; in many aspects of their church 
life they still needed help from the West. The Lutherans in America 
and Sweden came to the rescue of their fellow-Lutherans, sent men 
to give guidance and help to those churches whose missionaries had 
gone and raised large sums of money to keep the work going in all 
the fields. The International Missionary Council also had opened 
in the first days of the war a fund from which the needs of the 
remaining missions were met. This was war-time emergency help and 
everyone hoped that when the war was over the need would soon 
decrease; the missions which had taken responsibility for areas from 
which the German missionaries had been sent away would have to 
continue their trusteeship for some considerable time, but the 
expectation was that Germany would soon be able to send funds for 
those fields where her missionaries were still at work. These hopes 
were disappointed and it now seems likely that for years to come it 
will be impossible to send money out of Germany. The International 
Missionary Council, examining this situation at its meeting at 
Oegstgeest in the autumn of 1948, decided that it must undertake 
a new effort on behalf of these fellow-Christians, and appealed to 
its constituent councils for the raising of a fund for Inter-mission 
Aid and Orphaned Missions (adding the name—‘Orphaned Missions’ 
by which the war-time fund had been widely known). The needs of 
the missions were carefully examined and it was decided that a total 
of $280,000 a year for five years must be set as the goal. This was no 
spontaneous burst of generosity, but a very sober action taken with 
full realization of the magnitude of the task. The missionary 
societies—even those of America—face steadily rising costs for the 
maintenance of work to which they are themselves committed on an 
income which, if it is not decreasing, is certainly not rising fast 
enough to keep pace with the necessities. The Lutherans have acted 
similarly and have undertaken a fresh long-term effort. This year 
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their aim is $756,820 and even that will barely cover the minimum 
need. They take responsibility for the confessionally Lutheran 
missions, Leipzig, Neuendettelsau, Hermannsburg, Breklum and 
also for some that are less pronouncedly Lutheran, such as Berlin 
and Bethel, while the remainder, such as those associated with the 
China Inland Mission in China and with the Pacific Islands, and some 
of the Rhenish Mission work, will be cared for by the I.M.C. fund. 

But it is not only the Christian communities connected with 
German missions that are in desperate straits in these days. The 
continual devaluation of the franc and the foreign exchange barriers 
have struck disastrous blows at the Paris Mission. The French 
Protestant community has loyally rallied year after year to calls for 
doubling and trebling its gifts for the Mission. A budget of 5,000,000 
French francs in 1939 has swollen to over fr. 128,000,000 in 1949, 
and it is a budget that is scraped and pared to the bone. Even with 
the help of the Swiss Auxiliary, it is a fantastic figure for a minority 
church in a country so weakened by the war to have to raise, and 
with sore reluctance the Mission has appealed to the International 
Missionary Council for help. The greater part of its work is in 
French territory in Africa, Madagascar and the Pacific; but the 
colonial franc has not kept pace with the flight of the metropolitan 
franc, which greatly increases the burden. ‘Two of the oldest fields 
of the Mission, however, are in British territory, in Northern 
Rhodesia and Basutoland, and these two are entirely dependent on 
funds from Switzerland and from the I.M.C. since it is almost 
impossible for Paris to get sterling to send them. These are large 
and well-established churches. In Basutoland, as is shown in an 
article in this Review, the Church has reached a degree of independ- 
ence and maintains its own ministry, but it cannot yet do without 
European missionaries for help and guidance and above all for the 
training of the ministry. 

This is an imposing task, and it will be tackled with critical care. 
The war-time measures were emergency efforts to keep going as far 
as possible every piece of mission work in trust for the founders. That 
object was achieved and was a fine gesture of Christian love. But 
now the German and the French mission leaders can once more take 
counsel with us. They are well aware of the acute shortage of money, 
and every possibility of amalgamation or of other measures to avoid 
overlapping and to eliminate unprofitable work will be carefully 
examined. The German missions, through years of adversity, have 
learned to act as one even in matters of finance. For example, after 
the 1914-18 war, when the Moravian Mission was in danger of 
collapse, the other German societies taxed themselves one per cent 
of their own income to save this historic Mission. 

This appeal for inter-mission aid undoubtedly presents the 
missionary societies with a dilemma which will be difficult to 
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solve. There is no sign of a halt in the increase of costs. On the 
contrary, there seems little doubt that the same missionary income 
is going to accomplish less work in the future than in the past and 
that the likelihood of an increase in income proportionate to costs 
can hardly be expected. Stipends of church workers must increase 
as the standards of life rise in Africa and the East. They have long 
remained too low. The integration of Church and mission means 
no relief as yet to the societies in the West. “The churches are so 
poor and their liabilities so enormous that the supporting missions 
cannot withdraw grants as yet without injury to the life of the 
church’ is the admission of one British Board. ‘Are British, American, 
Swedish missionary societies’, it is asked, ‘justified in cutting their 
budgets, which even now do not cover really urgent needs, for the 
sake of helping other Christian communities which even from the 
denominational point of view have no direct claim upon them?’ 
This is a dilemma of the first order but it is one which must be faced. 
Can the missionary societies meet the obligations that they have 
contracted in the past and also accept these new claims? Even the 
cost of co-operative work, mission colleges, Christian councils, 
Christian literature, are not yet fully appreciated by the man in the 
pew, who still thinks in terms of ‘our mission’—Methodist, Baptist, 
Presbyterian. How can he be helped to see the obligations of a world 
Church? There is little choice for those who accept the world Church 
as a reality and preach the message of Amsterdam and Whitby. We 
who are so deeply concerned that the churches in Asia should rise 
above communal and national limitations and prejudices, to play 
their part as living members in the Church Universal, cannot limit 
missionary giving to British work or American fields. “The churches 
are so poor and their liabilities so enormous’ applies equally to 
those to whom the Gospel was brought by German and French 
missions; and the effect of the withdrawal of grants will be no less 
injurious to them. It is the life of these churches that is at stake now, 
not merely the continuation of French or German missions. There 
is no escaping the hard fact that if the help is not given, these 
younger churches, though they may hold fast for a time, will sooner 
or later disintegrate or fall prey to the vigorous anti-Christian or 
non-Christian forces that surround them—materialism, Islam or 
neo-paganism. And this collapse will inevitably have its reper- 
cussions on other Christian communities. It is a heavy responsibility 
to abandon a young Church. Desperate situations require desperate 
remedies. 

B. D. GIBson 
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‘MODERNISM’ AND ‘IRRELIGION’ 
IN JUDAISM TO-DAY 


THEIR SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE MISSION 
TO THE JEWS! 


By ROBERT BRUNNER 


noaee can be no question, in this paper, of analysing i in detail 
the phenomenon which we understand by ‘modernism’ and 
‘irreligion’. P That would be an immense task, assuming far-reaching 
study already done. 

We take as our starting-point, rather, the fact that ‘modernism’ 
and ‘irreligion’ exist; and on the basis of these two conceptions we 
assert that Jewry to-day has to a large extent ceased to foster the 
Jewish religion, that only a small percentage of Jews attend the 
synagogue, while the rest have maintained very slight relations with 
it or have broken them off altogether. Our purpose is to establish the 
significance of this situation for the mission to the Jews and to 
discover what conclusions of a practical kind are to be drawn for 
our work of preaching the Gospel among the Jews. Our recognition 
of the problem, however, cannot lead to a definite prescription for 
its solution. It will limit itself, rather, to giving a few indications 
as to where our missionary work should be altered and focused on 
the new situation. 

We must first of all remind ourselves that ‘modernism’ and 
‘irreligion’ are not specifically Jewish, but are universal phenomena. 
There is a pagan, a Muslim, a Christian modernism as well. It 
extends its power over all religions and over all pious creeds, over 
every way of serving the Divine. Everywhere modernism breeds 
indifference and denial as regards worship and as regards the 
reverence and awe with which men customarily approach the 
Transcendent and the Divine. 

Within the Christian nations are to be found the nominal 
Christians in their masses, the indifferent and the religiously neutral, 
to say nothing of outspoken free-thinkers and atheists. Even the 
Christian Church has a great number of people who have been 
alienated from it and who, even if they maintain a loose link with the 
Church, are in no way determined, either in what they think or in 
what they do, by Christian ideas and doctrines. The Church, 
therefore, in this respect, is no better than the Synagogue. 

1 An address given at the meeting of the International Committee on the 


Christian Approach to the Jews, in Stockholm, September 1948. 
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A reminder of these facts may save us, when we consider the 
secularization from which Judaism suffers to-day, from false con- 
clusions and from a misplaced sense of superiority over against the 
Jewish religion, which might well find its way in. 

But this reminder brings us also right up against the immense 
gravity of a situation which grievously hampers the relations of Jews 
and Christians, and which is in fact due to the secularist movement. 

The fact that to-day no means exist for Jews and Christians 
to meet except almost as caricatures of themselves, namely, as 
secularized ‘Christians’ and ‘Jews’, estranged from their deepest 
nature, has almost hopelessly poisoned relations between them, and 
has increased the difficulty of establishing good human fellowship 
between them almost to the point of impossibility. It is this state 
of affairs also which makes it so difficult, on the frequent occasions 
when, because of the great number or the preponderating influence 
of the Jews in a Christian nation, the so-called Jewish question 
arises, to arrive at a just and fair solution. Most Christians to-day 
look at the Jews with their own eyes and have their own ideas about 
them; and they are far from seeing the Jews as they appear in the 
thoughts and in the eyes of God. They speak of the Jews in a manner 
that belongs to their own conception or misconception, and have no 
inkling of what the Word of God, their own Bible, tells them on the 
subject of the Jews. It makes, moreover, but little impression on 
these people, for individual Christians who are well grounded in the 
Scriptures to speak and write of what we have all received from the 
Jewish people: the Bible, the Message of the Prophets with their 
promises and Jesus Christ. What is the Bible to them? What have 
they to do with the Prophets, with Jesus Christ? And a similar 
situation prevails on the Jewish side. The Jewish people, in the 
circumstances in which for the most part they are placed to-day, 
are rarely in a position to gain an adequate picture of Christians 
and to discern those links which, at the deepest levels, bind the two 
ea together. The fact that in recent years for the first time in 

istory—with the exception of a few episodes at the time of the 
Roman Emperors—Christians and Jews have been persecuted by 
the same Power and have often been driven to death, has made no 
difference. As a whole, the Jew still regards the Christian only as a 
man burdened with a morbid hatred-complex against everything 
Jewish and quite frequently it is in Christian doctrine, in the Christian 
faith itself, that he sees the source of this hatred, which can break 
out at any moment with fearful violence. But of equal significance 
is the fact that the Jew who has fallen victim to modernism no longer 
finds any positive sense of the Divine, either in the history or in 
the present-day existence of his people, who previously were 
distinguished as strangers set apart in the world. 
The alienation of the broad masses from all sense of religion, on 
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both the Christian and the Jewish side, can hardly be over-estimated 
in its fateful significance for both. We only need to remember that 
all the really serious attempts in recent history to solve the Jewish 
problem have been made by those men of Jewish or Christian origin 
who have ceased to believe and who have proceeded from a God- 
estranged line of thought. A humanly acceptable attempt, but one 
which took no account of the Divine destiny of the Jewish people, 
and which is also extraordinarily dangerous for all the peoples of 
the world to-day, is Zionism, which has just proclaimed the new 
Jewish State in Palestine, the first for two thousand years. One may 
certainly object that the relations between Christians and Jews had 
nothing very creditable about them up till then, when religious ideas 
had a much more determining influence on life. But one must none 
the less concede that those elements which are most clearly in 
jeopardy in our era of secularized religious feeling were in those 
days still preserved. 

There, roughly speaking, is the situation with which, in our concern 
for the mission to the Jews, we have to contend. This situation is so 
crystal clear that we hardly need to say how deeply concerned we, as 
missions to the Jews, must be that the Church and—paradoxical 
as it may sound—the Synagogue as well, shall conquer secularism, 
and how much our missionary work depends on the general awak- 
ening of the Church to its missionary responsibility, both at home 
and abroad. The societies for missions to the Jews must not wait 
for this awakening to take place, but should, rather, work for it 
with all their strength with those whom it vitally concerns. 

As a consequence of this transformation that has taken place in 
Jewry, missionaries to the Jews are dealing to-day, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, with people who are religiously indifferent, 
or who are free-thinkers or atheists. The missionary societies can 
no longer close their eyes to this new situation, of which there were 
of course signs over a hundred years ago. Nor may they ignore this 
new state of affairs in which they have to deal with Jewish settlements 
where Jews in ever greater numbers cling, so to speak, together and, in 
seclusion from the rest of the world, cherish their inherited traditions 
still more closely. Before the second world war it was in the states 
of eastern Europe that this type of Jew was primarily to be found. 
But to-day the pious eastern Jew is well-nigh eradicated. The small 
remnant which has been preserved hardly counts, numerically 
speaking, among the fifteen million Jews. The missions have now, 
if they take their obligation seriously, to deal with the modern Jew. 

This modern, secular Jew is in most cases barely distinguishable 
from a secular Christian. They are as alike in their spiritual outlook 
as two pins. Both of them are children of our age and both show the 
same opposition to the Church and the Synagogue as the great 
mass of those who are indifferent to religion. From outside it is 
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hardly possible to identify them as Christians or as Jews. But it has 
to be admitted that each one of them himself retains a recollection 
of his origin and of where exactly he belongs. 

What does this signify for the mission to the Jews? Viewed 
from outside, the task of the mission to the Jews would seem to have 
become the same as that which confronts the Church in relation to 
those who have become estranged from it. In the first place, our work 
is not simply concerned with Jews, but with people who have lost 
all their religious interests, ideologies and ideals. The missionary is 
no longer confronted with another religion, but with some world 
ideology or interpretation of life, of which there are many to-day, 
and which we include in ‘modernism’. While the former encounter 
is the peculiar task of missions, the latter can more easily be described 
as evangelization. 

If the task of the Church and of missions to the Jews has become 
identical, then it goes without saying that the Church and missions 
must endeavour to carry out this task together, and that the Church 
in future must plan its home missions in order to reach and to take 
hold of religiously indifferent people of Christian and Jewish origin. 
Many promising steps have already been taken, more especially by 
ae missions, in this direction, and further steps are to 

ollow. 

But a certain element of czution is none the less demanded in this 
venture. Nothing would be a greater mistake than for the missions 
to the Jews, under the impression that the situation had changed, 
to give up their own individual activity to enter the home missions 
of the Church. Behind the secular Jew there is a whole heap of 
problems and questions which have not yet been discussed and which 
we can do no more than outline here. 

Has a secular Jew, then, who no longer cherishes his religion, 
ceased to be a Jew? If we say ‘yes’, then we say at the same time that 
Judaism is a confession and nothing more. If we answer ‘no’, then we 
uphold the unfortunate opinion that blood determines the descent 
of the Jews. But we should have learnt by now from history how false 
both answers are. The one is as true as the other: Racial descent and 
belief constitute the Jew. 

But in any event, one must always bear in mind, in attempting to 
win the secular Jews for Christ, that each one of them is aware of 
his Jewish origin and his Judaism and that, if the world of religious 
faith is presented to him, he asks himself whether what is offered him 
from the Christian side cannot equally well be found in his own 
Judaism. It is obvious that the Zionist ideology, which has now laid 
hold of well-nigh the whole of world Jewry, gives strong encourage- 
ment to such a reaction. And one then has to reckon with ‘the fact 
that this very movement in Palestine leads to a restoration of Judaism, 
which cannot fail to affect the Jews dispersed throughout the world. 
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In other words: the winning of the Jews for the Gospel, religious 
discussions with the Jews, will always remain a peculiar task requiring 
quite special qualifications on the part of those who undertake it. 
Even if the Church itself, and not only a missionary society, were to 
do this work, it would have to realize this fact, and only employ workers 
for this field of service who have had special preparation for it. 

Before going into the question as to what steps must be taken to 
reach the secular Jews with the good news of the Gospel, we must 
remind ourselves that it is the Lord Himself, through His Holy 
Spirit, who opens the heart to His Word. In everything that we 
undertake and do, to be His witnesses, we are at best but lending a 
hand. It is a bad mistake, indeed, a mockery of this truth, to let a 
cowboy, in a wild-west hat, and with lasso and revolver, a boxer 
and a dancer witness together for Christ, in the belief that in that 
way we shall make a special impression and capture men for Christ, 
as was recently done in Switzerland in connexion with the evangel- 
ization of youth. Efforts of that kind, to steal up on people, as it were, 
from behind, and spring a surprise on them with the Gospel, can 
only detract from the good and necessary features of evangelization. 
They are also efforts at evangelization of the most irreverent and 
blasphemous kind. 

We must proceed te-day, in all missionary work and evangeliza- 
tion, from the conviction that faith comes by hearing (Rom. x, 17). 
And this means that, as missions to the Jews, we must stand un- 
compromisingly before God and man for the conviction that we 
shall be given the Word that can reach even the Jews of to-day 
and win them for Jesus Christ. The so-called ‘scriptural argument’ 
method has all too long played a leading réle in missions to the 
Jews. To restrict ourselves to carrying on this argument is a sim- 
plification of our missionary task which we can no longer accept. 
But we also over-simplify if we say that all we have to do is to love 
the Jews and in that way, so to speak, to reflect the love of Jesus. 
No, our goal must remain that of getting the secular man to see 
himself, beneath the Cross of Christ, as a sinner and as a man in 
need of redemption, to whom salvation is given by God in Jesus 
Christ the Crucified and Risen. Our goal must be to get even the 
secular Jew to base his life fundamentally on the fact that Christ 
died for him and on God’s forgiveness and mercy. 

If we take into account the fact that we reach the Jews to-day 
primarily through the written word, and that we rarely have the 
opportunity of speaking to them, it means that we must make very 
serious efforts to bring our missionary literature up to date. The old- 
fashioned tract literature in no way suffices to meet the present need. 

If good missionary work, moreover, is to be done from man to 
man, the Christian parishes and congregations will have to become 
the missionaries, and indeed in the practical sense that the parish 
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itself sets out to win the Jews for Christ. Since the second world war | 


the Jew has lived in a dispersal which has become more worldwide 


than it ever was before and he has become even more unquestionably | 


the Christian’s neighbour. But the Christian community is only in 
the rarest of instances either spiritually or technically prepared for 
the missionary service known as the ‘parish approach’. We still have 
to discover the way to prepare both the ministers and the laity. 

In the near future an essential task for the missionary to the Jew 
will be to collaborate with the members of a parish (ministers and 
laity) while he equips and prepares them for contact with the Jews. 
For this purpose, and also with a view to his own work among the 


Jews, it is to be hoped that the missionary himself will be better | 


equipped than has so far been the case. It is no longer possible to-day 
to meet the Jews on such simple terms as in the Jewish reserves in 
eastern Europe. The missionary to the Jews, to hold his own in 
discussion, should have as his foundation as good a general training 
as a minister. And with it must also go the special knowledge which 
his special service requires of him. 

All this makes an imperious call for investigation of plans to put 
into effect this training for the service of the Church to Israel. At 
present such plans are entirely lacking or are only now being em- 
barked upon for the first time. It will require the common exertion 
of Church and missions to work these plans out and put them into 
effect. 

To sum up, the following indications may be given for our future 
work: 

1. Missionary work among the Jews should be carried on 
wherever possible in collaboration with the Church and the church 
community, but in any event under the Church’s responsibility. 

2. A new kind of literature is necessary, to spread the Gospel 
among the Jews, which will take into account the fact that the Jew 
to-day has for the most part ceased to be a Jew in the religious sense 
of the word. 

3. The greatest value must be attached to providing the mis- 
sionary to the Jew with the most thorough general training possible 
and with an intensive special preparation. 

4. Facilities must be created which will serve these ends. 

This four-point programme may seem to many people very small, 
and many will think it unsuited to the new situation in our day. It 
confronts us, however, with an abundance of problems and difficulties 
and it will call for strenuous endeavours at least to take these first 
four steps forward. 

ROBERT BRUNNER 


























COMMUNISM AND EUROPEAN JEWRY 
By ROBERT SMITH 


Piggeminy pore is destined to play an increasingly important 

part in the struggle for the soul of Jewry. About one third of 
the Jews in the world are now in Communist-dominated countries, 
and the influence of Communist revolutionary ideas can be expected 
to spread among Jews in other countries, including Palestine. There 
are many causes which make the Jews peculiarly susceptible to this 
influence. We must, however, be careful to avoid generalizations. 
It would be very dangerous to identify the Jews with Communism 
in such a way as to lend support to anti-Semitic propaganda. The 
facts are not so simple. It is particularly difficult to collect evidence 
about the extent of Jewish membership in Communist parties, and 
it is important to remember that membership may often be com- 
pulsory. A minority like the Jews is in no position to stand out 
against a prevailing totalitarian régime. It is also necessary to examine 
carefully the reasons for the genuine sympathy for Communism 
which one finds among Jews. An attempt to deal with this question, 
however tentatively, may help to throw some light on the problem 
of the Christian approach to the Jews, to explain the failure of the 
Church as compared with the success of Communist propaganda, 
and so to guide us towards more effective missionary methods. 


THE JEws IN RUussIA 


Before the war there were just over three million Jews in Russia, 
mostly in the Ukraine and White Russia, in the areas most severely 
devastated by the war. Officially there is no Jewish problem in Russia, 
and the scanty information which is allowed to reach us simply con- 
firms the propaganda picture of a paradise in which Communism 
has put an end to racial conflicts. Such optimism is compulsory under 
any Communist régime. We can guess the price paid for this peace. 
There has been forcible assimilation of Jewish cultural organizations, 
and religious freedom is limited by the over-riding demands of 
loyalty to the absolute, infallible state or party. There may have been 
some opposition from orthodox Jews, as suggested by the numbers 
of refugees fleeing to the west from Soviet-occupied Poland, the 
Baltic States and Ruthenia. The economic structure of Jewish life 
has been drastically changed. The few Jewish capitalists have dis- 


appeared, and many of the ‘bourgeois’ intellectuals, traders and 
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pedlars have been absorbed in industry or in the civil service. Never- 
theless, there are solid grounds for believing that the mass of the Jews 
have accepted the change with contentment. 

(a) The experience of persecution under the Tsars prepared the 
Jews to welcome a revolution which promised to put an end to 
pogroms and racial discrimination. Actually it was the Provisional 
Government of 1917 that removed their disabilities, but a guarantee 
of racial equality was embodied in the Soviet constitution and seems 
to have been sincerely respected as regards the Jews. 

(6) Impartial observers agree on the whole that the nationality 
policy of the Soviets has been successful in bringing unity to the 
peoples of Russia, an impression which seems to be borne out by 
their war record. 

(c) Jews were prominent in the early phases of the revolution 
and, in spite of a reduction in their influence after 1921 (the stage of 
the New Economic Policy), the Jews of Russia have had opportunities 
of active participation in great political experiments and in the 
management of a vast country. This experience must have bound 
them to Russia as strongly as the Jews were bound to Germany 
in the time of the Liberal emancipation, or to America more 
recently. 

(d) To a people with such experience of persecution, security 
is more important than freedom. The Russian Jews are unlikely to 
miss what they have never known, and the rights of equal citizenship 
in a great Russian republic may well be regarded as ample com- 
pensation for the loss of distinctive traditions. 

(e) Finally, since we know so little of what is happening inside 
Russia, we must pick up what clues we can from those who have been 
there. It is significant that some of the most fanatical Communist 
leaders in Czechoslovakia and Hungary were Jews who had been 
trained in Moscow during the war—a sign that residence in Russia 
does not disillusion the Jew as it did so many other non-Russian 
Communists who served in the Russian army. 


OTHER EASTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES—THE MISSIONARY 
EXPANSION OF COMMUNISM 


So far as we can judge, then, the Jews of Russia are conditioned 
to Communism and are becoming its active missionaries. In the 
other countries of the Soviet sphere the same process has begun, but 
the circumstances are in certain respects different. With its westward 
expansion, Communism comes up against special problems. 
Roumania and Bulgaria have already reached an advanced stage. 
Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia contain the only other large 
Jewish populations left in Europe. In these countries, especially in 
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Poland and Hungary, the Jews supplied the absence of a middle class 
and occupied key positions in professional and commercial life. Their 
interests and natural inclinations would certainly have linked them 
with the opponents of Communism. But the war and the Nazi per- 
secutions destroyed the basis of capitalist society in these countries. 
The confiscation of Jewish property inevitably prepared the way for 
nationalization after the war. Even so, the first impulse of the Jews 
who returned from concentration camps was to pick up the threads 
of their former way of life, to recover what they could of their private 
property and to start private enterprises. In the same way the Jewish 
communities were chiefly concerned with rehabilitation questions. 
When they met with difficulties, many middle-class Jews sought to 
emigrate, particularly those who had been refugees in the west during 
the war. Others found that the easiest way to rehabilitation was 
through state service. Many joined the ministries of the governments- 
in-exile as Communists, and some Communist ministries (e.g. the 
Ministry of Information in Prague) were from the beginning largely 
staffed with Jewish intellectuals. One Christian official, a zealous 
worker against anti-Semitism, described to me his anti-Semitic 
feelings when he found himself in a minority of one at a meeting of 
departmental officials. In Budapest a Christian friend, pointing to 
the photographs of party leaders during the elections, told me that 
all of them were Jews. In Czechoslovakia, Mr Slansky, the General 
Secretary of the Communist Party, is one of a number of Jewish 
Communists who had an important share in drawing up the party 
programme and carrying through the coup d’état of 1948. Some of 
them were undoubtedly opportunists, but others belong to the hard 
core of convinced and clever Communists to whom the party owes 
its drive and its ruthless efficiency. I do not think the proportion of 
Jewish Communists was greater than among the rest of the popula- 
tion. In Czechoslovakia after the revolution, three successive purges 
were necessary to bring the Council of the Prague Jewish Community 
into Communist hands. The resulting Council consisted of men who 
were almost strangers to the Synagogue and who had no experience 
of office in the community. But we must remember that in the 
Communist party the real power lies in a very few hands. A Jew like 
Mr Slansky in a key position has tremendous influence. In a popular 
pamphlet on the organization of the party he stresses the importance 
of iron discipline, and recommends that no local party should have 
more than fifty or a hundred members. The party has no use 
for nominal members who only subscribe and attend occasional 
meetings. Every member must be instructed and convinced and 
must take his share of the daily routine work, the door-to-door 
propaganda and office administration as well as the big political 
decisions. In this intense and urgent missionary activity the Jew 
shines. 
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COMMUNISM AND THE NON-COMMUNIST JEW 


I have said that the Communist Jew is a minority in Czecho- 
slovakia, and the Communist policy admits the existence of the anti- 
Communist Jew. He raises a problem for Communist theory. As 
victims of Fascism and racialism all Jews are under-privileged and 
should welcome Communism as a deliverance. But the programme 
of the Czechoslovak Communists, after condemning anti-Semitism 
and pledging equal citizenship rights to the Jews, goes on to stress 
that the Jewish capitalist must be treated like any other capitalist, 
and the German-speaking Jew must be deprived of citizenship like 
any other German. Here we see the curious corruption of Com- 
munism as it has developed in post-war Czechoslovakia. Class- 
hatred corrupts the sympathy for the oppressed race which should 
in theory make the Communist a brother to all Jews. And race-hatred 
of the Germans arises to corrupt the ideal of human equality. In 
practice Communism cuts the Gordian knot by a simple generaliza- 
tion. German equals Fascist, and Fascist equals non-Communist. 
In the last resort any individual or nation that opposes the Communist 
aims is labelled Fascist and thereby deprived of human rights. Thus 
it comes about that the middle-class Jew who has experience of a 
higher standard of living or who has known western conceptions of 
individual liberty fears Communism and usually chooses emigration. 
A Jewish business man who had refused an offer of a well-paid post 
in a nationalized industry said to me: ‘I would rather have the lowest 
place in a capitalist country than the highest post in a Communist 
country’. The Communists, perhaps under the influence of Jews in 
the government, have so far facilitated the emigration of Jews, and 
it must be stressed that this emigration is not due to anti-Semitism 
but to dissatisfaction with political and economic conditions. Never- 
theless it is a sign of the failure of Communism to extend its appeal 
to Jews as such, and suggests that the movement which undoubtedly 
meant progress for the masses of Russia cannot expand westwards 
without first producing an equality of need, and reducing other 
countries to the Russian standards. 


Jews IN GERMANY 


The failure of the Allies to solve the problem of the displaced 
persons has supplied Communism with propaganda material, and 
the camps in Germany form a fruitful breeding-ground for Com- 
munism as well as for Zionism. It is probably true that the Jewish 
Communists have more power in the Soviet zone than any Jews in 
the western zones. The passionate hatred of German Fascism is 
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fanned by Communism to revolutionary heat, although Russia has 
done nothing to solve the problem of the displaced persons except 
to encourage illegal emigration to Palestine, and the mass expulsions 
of Germans and others from countries in the Soviet sphere make 
matters very much worse. 


CoMMUNISM AND ZIONISM 


The Communist support of Zionism is not generally understood. 
It is more sincere than we are apt to believe, but it is an opportunist 
policy. There are two dominant motives. The first is anti-imperialism, 
which aims at undermining British or American power in the Near 
East and encouraging the revolt of the Jews as of all other subject 
peoples (also the Arabs). The second is the revolutionary strategy of 
Lenin, who laid down the rule that any national or bourgeois 
revolution should be supported as a first stage towards the goal of a 
Communist revolution. Zionism is not encouraged in Russia, and 
from the Communist point of view it is not a completely satisfactory 
revolutionary movement. It is too dependent on American capital, 
and Israel might become a capitalist state under American protection. 
But a movement of national liberation, if continued and carried 
further under revolutionary direction, might ultimately be developed 
into a genuine Communist revolution. Russia accordingly has a 
double interest in the continuance of chaos in the Near East. This 
explains why all the resources of Communist propaganda in eastern 
Europe have been used (a) to attack British rule in Palestine, (b) to 
encourage illegal immigration and terrorist tactics, and (c) to promote 
the growth of a more radical Jewish labour group. Communists 
suspect the Zionist movement of being too much under American 
influence, and some attempt may be made to capture it for Com- 
munism. There seems little prospect at present of Israel becoming 
a Communist state, but the Communist colonies have played an 
important part in shaping Jewish life in Palestine, and we may ask 
ourselves what would happen if international Zionism failed, or if 
Palestine were involved in a long struggle for existence. Would Israel 
be driven towards a totalitarian form of government? Or would the 
Jews of the world, robbed of the hope of Zionism, turn to Com- 
munism in despair? 


Tue APPEAL OF COMMUNISM TO THE JEW 


It is the strength of Communism that it appeals both to higher 
and lower motives, to spiritual ideals and to material interests. 
Christianity cannot meet its challenge by denying its ideals, or by 
depreciating the material progress which it promises. Christianity 
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must condemn it as a heretical corruption of prophetic religion 
which, because it is without faith in Christ, arrogates to itself power 
which rightly belongs to God alone, and so becomes idolatrous, 
perverts its own truth, brings judgment upon itself by its own abuse 
of power and in the end destroys itself, having served its divine 
purpose of judging the Church and the world. Communism is born 
of faith and frustration, hope and despair, truth and hypocrisy, and 
it is necessary to disentangle the complicated strands of good and 
evil and to provide both a positive and a negative answer. 

Communism appeals to the Jew as a prophetic movement which 
condemns the unrighteousness of society and demands a higher 
standard of justice. 

Communism appeals to the Jew as a movement for the emancipa- 
tion of oppressed peoples. 

Communism appeals to the Jew because it offers him membership 
of a great world society in which he can work and serve. 

Communism appeals to the Jew because it promises him the 
establishment of a new world order which is the final stage of human 
progress. 

Here we have four things which belong to the essence of pro- 
phetic religion—righteousness, salvation, the servant people or the 
Church and the Kingdom of eschatology. 

But Communism is also a secularized, godless religion which 
makes its appeal to those who have lost faith in God and who seek to 
bring in the kingdom by violence. It carries out its judgment without 
mercy, and claims to fulfil its own righteousness; it brings about its 
own salvation through its own sacrifice, and modern science is its 
deus ex machina; it chooses its own church and serves its own will; 
it establishes its own kingdom, and creates its own heaven and hell. 
The Nazi persecutions made of the Jews a vast proletariat, without 
security and without the most elementary human rights, with 
‘nothing to lose but their chains’. It was ideal material for a Marxist 
revolution. Hatred of their persecutors naturally drove them to the 
extreme of anti-Fascism. Communism offered them the revolutionary 
revenge for which they craved. In their disillusionment and cynicism 
Communism seemed all the more attractive because it was frankly 
materialistic. In their frustration and impatience they wanted a 
religion of quick results and assured profits, and Communism was 
there, with not only a programme and a prophecy, but a way to get 
things done, to shorten the times and hasten the Day of the Lord. 


THE FAILURE OF THE CHURCH 


It must be frankly confessed that the Church failed the Jews in 
their crisis, and that Christianity was never presented to them as a 
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real alternative to Communism. The Church failed because it was 
not there, it did not care, and it did not share. In the concentration 
camps there were far more Communists than Christians. Occasional 
resolutions of protest against anti-Semitism were not enough to 
convince the Jews that Christians were deeply concerned about their 
fate. The Church did not descend with them into hell. It seemed to 
the Jews that the majority of Christians were content to enjoy the 
privileges of the Aryans, while Jews and Communists shared the 
sufferings of Christ. In our aloofness and detachment we expected 
gratitude for the charity of our refugee and relief work, while the 
Jews demanded justice as their elementary human right. The concern 
of many individual Christians could not compensate for the in- 
difference of the Church as a whole, and the complacency which 
again and again failed to face up to the realities of the Jewish situa- 
tion. Christian nations opened their doors too late and too cautiously 
to the victims of anti-Semitism. And when, after the war, the allied 
nations had the responsibility of solving the problems created by 
Nazi persecution, the Church again failed to get things done. 
Christians had lost the initiative in the attack upon evil, and the 
gospel of salvation to the oppressed had fallen into the hands of the 
revolutionaries. Christian evangelism was vitiated by a false spiritual- 
ity, which seemed to have no concern for translating religion into 
life, and a false individualism which seemed to ignore their most 
vital contemporary problems. A Church which had nothing to do 
with politics, nothing to do with the social revolution and nothing 
to do with daily work and daily bread—such a Church had nothing 
to do with the Jews. 


Some CONDITIONS FOR A NEw EVANGELISM 


It seems to me possible and indeed probable that, in seeking 
both a negative and a positive answer to Communism, the Church 
may find a new Christian approach to the Jews. We must be prepared 
for the success of Communism and its growing influence. But we 
must also be prepared for the time when Communism will reveal 
its hollowness and destructiveness, and will bring disillusionment 
and despair to those who have placed their trust in it. And the Jews 
who have committed themselves to this faith most eagerly will be 
among the first to suffer disillusionment. In readiness for this 
opportunity we must now try to fulfil the following conditions for 
a new evangelism: 

1. We must frankly face the judgment of Communism on the 
witness and life of the Church. 

2. We must seek to reinterpret and revitalize the truths of 
Christianity which Communism distorts, especially the prophetic 
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emphasis on universal judgment, the deliverance of the poor and 
oppressed, the establishment of the Kingdom of God on earth and 
the Church which is the Body of the Incarnate Lord. 

3. We must also seek to understand the truths of Christianity 
which Communism lacks or ignores, such as the reign of God in 
history, the forgiveness of sins, the Resurrection of the Body, the 
Holy Spirit, the Communion of Saints and the Life Everlasting. 

4. We must show that Christianity is really more revolutionary 
2’ more progressive than Communism, and so recapture the 
initiative which the Church has lost. But at the same time we must 
show the Church as the guardian of those values which Communism 
destroys, but which Christ eternally preserves through every 
revolution. He is come to fulfil the law and the prophets. 

5. We must make the attempt to translate these theological 
truths into action in the spheres which most concern the Jews, not 
excluding the political, economic and social spheres, remembering 
that it is part of the prophetic function of the Church to witness to 
the judgment of God in history in deed as well as in word. 

6. In seeking to win the Jews to the Christian Church, we must 
see to it that we are not simply inviting them to join a religious 
society. The Jew must find in the Church a fellowship of worship 
and of service which will demand his allegiance even more effectively 
than Communism with its iron discipline and commitment to the 
cause of the world revolution. 


ROBERT SMITH 
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THE REALIGNMENT OF MEDICAL 
MISSIONS 


SPIRITUAL PRIORITIES IN CHANGING CONDITIONS! 
_By FRANK LAKE, M.B, D.T.M. 


I" is in the nature of medical missions that there are three spheres 

in which changes which affect them may take place. The first 
is within the science and practice of medicine itself. Over the past 
fifty years the practice of medicine in the tropics has been trans- 
formed by the elucidation of the life-histories of almost all the 
parasites and the discovery of effective chemotherapeutic remedies. 
The effectiveness of each medical worker has been multiplied many 
times. Speaking generally, our physicians have eagerly brought 
these new remedies into use. 

The same cannot by any means be claimed of our response to the 
recent important advances in tropical hygiene and preventive 
medicine. A high proportion of the diseases of the tropics is now 
readily preventable. The appropriate measures in personal or public 
hygiene are, on the whole, surprisingly simple and practicable. 
Much of our time is spent treating these diseases, knowing they will 
recur again. Above all it is a scandal that church members in the 
younger churches which we serve should be so infested with 
parasites and so undernourished as to make responsiveness, 
initiative or drive a physiological impossibility. From any reasonable 
medical angle, it is self-evident that we should centre more of our 
activities in preventive medicine and hygiene, even at the expense 
of the less radical curative work. 

The second factor is the social and political environment in 
which we work. The extent and depth of the changes here com- 
pletely overshadow the progressive medical picture. As part of the 
spreading uniformity of social life all over the world, western 
scientific medicine has become one of the necessary services in all 
civilized communities. Its benefits are self-evident. By common 
consent it has become the responsibility of governments to provide 
medical services. But the most optimistic forecast, as to money and 
trained personnel to be available in the future, lags far behind even 
present needs. The traditional patience of the East might have 
borne this delay. But that, too, is passing. 

1 Part of an address delivered to the conference of the Medical Advisory Board 


of the Conference of British Missionary Societies held at Haywards Heath, Sussex, 


February 8-11, 1949. 
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Those who engaged in medical missions used to be regarded as 
benefactors. With implacable hate and intensity, the Communist 
now declares that they are malefactors. Already in India a missionary 
doctor and two nurses have been shot by a young male nurse, born 
of Christian parents, who with twenty-four others in that hospital 
had given himself over to the policies of the Revolutionary Com- 
munist Party of India. The hospital ‘had to be destroyed’, ‘because 
it stood in the way of the revolution of the proletariat’. 

The vital point in relation to realignment is this. The churches 
which we serve must now be prepared to pass from an era of undue 
protection to one, probably, of unprecedented persecution. It is 
fundamental that they be spiritually prepared for this. As far as the 
young people are concerned, those especially who work in our 
hospitals, it is essential that their spiritual life become a first-hand 
reality. In the face of the Communist’s confident hope of success 
in this world in the near future, it is the height of folly to leave the 
young Christian in ignorance of the strange nature of Christian 
‘success’ in this age, as Christ foresaw it, and of our certain expecta- 
tion of God’s intervention and triumph within history. A complete 
confidence about the future is the birth-right of every Christian— 
that is, all that the New Testament means by, and all that it 
associates with, the word ‘hope’. Unless our hospitals are pulling 
their weight spiritually, they are only a vulnerable and dangerous 
target, a menace to the Church to which they do not fully 
belong. 

This leads to the third factor of change, our own physical 
resources in relation to our present commitments. The position is 
very serious. The difficulties and strain of u.der-staffed hospitals 
are in many places acute, while demands for the services which we 
render increase on every hand. The terrible pressure of great 
numbers of patients makes the pattern of full Christian healing, 
in which body, mind and spirit may share, incredibly difficult to 
achieve. The latest reports from mission hospitals in every continent 
have the same story to tell ‘of the constant pressure of curative work 
crowding out all eise. 

That was our state at Ranaghat, in Bengal. Officially we had 108 
beds, but rarely less than 180 in-patients. The out-patients varied 
from four hundred to one thousand a day. All this pressure of work 
brought on a paralysis of the will to break with it and plan a sane 
day which gave some place to spiritual priorities. A mission secretary 
tried to get us to see them, and we as good as threw the question 
back at him. How do you do it? Do we say to the last two hundred 
patients who, because of greater infirmity, took longer to crawl the 
weary road to the hospital, ‘Sorry, no more to-day; the priorities of 
the — of God must be observed. I have a nurses’ Bible class 
to take’. 
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Surely it is this perennial problem of priorities and realignment 
which above all demands our most urgent consideration. It is no 
longer any use someone saying (as our Lord had to say to the 
ceremonialists), “These ought ye to have done, and not to leave the 
other undone’. It has become, or soon will become for all of us, a 
categorical ‘Either-Or’. A decision has to be made. 

The medical missionary and his colleagues are, in principle, free 
to make for themselves the decisions by which the character of their 
work will be determined. They are called by God, and supported 
by God’s people, for whole-time service under the intimate guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. Caesar has few claims upon them, solely in order 
that they may render fully to God the things that are God’s. They 
are free to demonstrate just what God wants them to demonstrate, 
a healing ministry which will bring before men an undistorted 
picture of the kind of healing activity which God is most concerned 
to undertake. 

But we are almost too busy to think. Realignment? To what? 
Did Christ leave us any pattern? Christ is the medical missionary’s 
Prototype, but did He ever face a problem like this? 

He did indeed. Taking the Synoptic accounts together, and 
making special note of the connecting links and sequences, we are 
confronted with a strange short series of consecutive events. It 
occurs in three acts, and is repeated no less than seven times in the 
Gospel story. 

The first act is the healing of one individual, or at most of a few. 
As far as we can judge from the text, these are only physical healings, 
of a leper, of a withered hand, of two blind men. After every single 
one of these acts of healing we find the Lord Jesus under some 
strange tension. After four of these cures, Jesus strictly charges the 
patient, ‘threatens him’ once, according to Monsignor Knox’s 
translation,! to tell no one about it. He insists on treating four 
patients alone, away from the crowd. Before healing the man with 
an impediment in his speech, Jesus ‘groans protestingly’. 

In spite of the Lord’s anxiety not to attract attention, the news 
spreads that He has healed again, and multitudes of sick crowd 
round Him. ‘Moved by compassion’, He heals them, in circum- 
stances which made any accompanying spiritual change unlikely. 
This is the second act, and the third follows rapidly. Immediately 
following each one of these healing festivals, Jesus disappeared, 
taking His disciples with Him, retiring to the desert, or across the 
lake, to a mountain, or up to Tyre and Sidon. 

We note, too, that all the works of healing in which there is a 
predominatingly spiritual element, either for the patient or for our 
Lord’s own purpose, are seen to lie outside those sequences which 
resulted in His withdrawals. 


1 London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1945. 
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Can you picture what happened? ‘At even, before sunset’ Jesus 
healed many in Capernaum. The glad news was rushed to the 
villages. From twenty miles round, the caravans of weary sick and 
lame, dumb and blind and leprous would slowly converge on the 
town. Next morning, exhausted but full of hope for the Healer’s 
touch, they arrived. And Jesus? Jesus had gone, at very early dawn, 
and left them. He had gone to pray in a lonely place. ‘Simon and 
his companions went in search of Him, and when they found Him 
said: ‘‘All men are looking for Thee”’.’ Will He go and heal them? No. 
He calls the disciples to Him and passes on. Imagine the grief, the 
disappointment, the unkind words, the agony of misunderstanding, 
the hopeless pain and heartbreak of the return journey and the 
caustic comments of the people at home. 

Is this our Jesus? Strange Physician; strange compassion; a 
terrible betrayal, surely, of the Healer’s trust? But here is the record. 

Luke v, 15 and 16 (Knox): ‘Great multitudes came together 
to Him . . . to be healed of their infirmities. And He would steal 
away from them into the desert.’ Mark vi, 54 and 55 (Knox): ‘He 
was recognized, and they ran off into all the country round, and 
began bringing the sick after Him, beds and all, wherever they 
heard He was.’ He did not even help His patients by remaining in 
one place. Nor did He leave word of His movements. It is quite 
evident that though God had committed to Him a sacred trust—the 
ability to heal the sick—He never regarded it as an obligation to 
attend to as many patients as came to Him for healing. With a word 
or a touch He could dispel life-long diseases and miseries, and yet 
time and again He failed to utilize priceless opportunities of healing 
people. He could pass on His healing power to other men; and 
though He did so for a while, He failed entirely to make adequate 
provision for the number of sick. 

What is behind this strange failure of our Lord to make the 
most of His healing powers? Any other physician regards it as 
a priority to attend to those who need his help, to the reasonable 
limit of his ability. But not so Jesus. What then were His priorities? 
The Synoptists give the facts, but not the explanations. The ground 
of His actions, the logic of His behaviour, the source of His strong 
but unusual sense of priorities, is to be found in the record of 
ee inner consciousness. This is what St John’s Gospel does 
or us. 

It is the record of the dependent Son of Man that concerns us 
now. Seven times or so He affirms that the aim and achievement 
of His life, daily and in totality, is to ‘do the will of Him that sent 
me’. ‘What I see the Father do, that I do.’ But almost twice as often, 
He affirms, in one form or another, the negative counterpart of 
this. ‘I, the Son, do and say nothing except what the Father 
commands Me to do or say.’ That is surely significant. Jesus, the 
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human being, not only affirms positively that He accomplished the 
Will of God but, twice as often, He assures us that He had resisted 
the doubly strong human temptation to mix His doing of the Will 
of God with a generous addition of self-initiated actions. 

The works and words of Jesus are not only totally God-initiated, 
they are totally God-limited. The mutiny of the human will was, in 
Him, entirely subjugated. He knew that (as C. S. Lewis puts it) 
‘our highest activity must be response, not initiative’. The natural 
man in Him was fully curbed to the purposes of God, in order to be 
fully harnessed to them. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ was of value to God, because He achieved 
what the Father had planned for Him, no more, no less. Among 
the many good and right and noble things which He might have 
done, and which men pressed Him earnestly to do, the Lord Jesus 
Christ limited Himself to that very small selection which God had 
planned for Him, for daily performance during the three years of 
His active ministry. 

The obvious line of the Devil’s attack on Him, as at the Tempta- 
tion, was to urge Him to do more and bigger works of mercy and 
power. Had Jesus done so, He would have ceased to be of value to 
God. Before the foundation of the world, God, foreseeing all, had 
planned every step by which the redemption of the disobedient, 
independent human race was to be effected by His obedient and 
utterly dependent Son. Jesus Christ was undeviatingly true to all 
that God anticipated of Him, and in this is the perfection of His 
Sonship. 

By adoption, every Christian has been put in precisely this 
relationship to God—of a Son. ‘As many as received Him, to them 
gave He the power, the right, to become the sons of God.’ ‘Now 
are we the Sons of God.’ ‘Moulded into the image of His Son.’ 
Now, having simply accepted this gift, we too can be of value to 
God. The Devil is out to prevent this, and the method of his attack 
is the same. He attempts to enmesh us in a whirl of beneficent 
activity, to get us planning and contriving to meet all the many 
claims on our time and sympathy, to face and meet all the challenges 
the world flings at us. This is his propaganda. ‘If you Christians 
and the Church you advocate fail to meet the chailenge of our 
disordered and needy world you will be discredited. The world 
will have every reason to conclude that you Christians and your 
God have no message for society. What have you got to say oer 
this, and this? What do you propose to do about that, and that?’ 

So long as the Christian is intent on meeting these manifold 
worldly challenges, manfully struggling to vindicate his God in the 
eyes of the world, the Devil is ‘sitting pretty’. What he must keep 
as far as possible from the Christian’s thoughts is the plain fact 
that the Lord Jesus Himself utterly failed to come up to popular 
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expectation or to meet the commonly accepted needs of His own 
day, and that, in spite of all the miracles, He certainly failed to 
justify the ways of God to the masses or their leaders. The world 
and the Jewish nation discredited Him, and crucified Him out of 
hand. But the God whom He had perfectly obeyed, by an 
unprecedented act of divine power, vindicated Him. God vindicated 
Him, not as the healer with the most cures, or the preacher with 
the most conversions, not for any quantitative success or significance, 
but as the Son Who gave to humanity for all time that demonstra- 
tion, perfect in quality, of manhood as God eternally intended it 
to be, obedient to God and indwelt by the Godhead. 

This inner consciousness of Christ, His intent Godward-looking 
and obedience explain fully that strange pattern of Jesus as the 
Healer in the Synoptic Gospels. As Bishop Neill writes in the Whitby 
Report, it shows ‘the perfect oneness of Christ with men in all their 
needs, and at the same time His complete dissociation of Himself 
(aloofness) from their idea of what they wanted’. And so precious 
time, that might have been spent in healing hundreds of sick, was 
devoted to the spiritual training of twelve ordinary, often dull- 
witted fishermen and tradesmen. Only God, in Whose plan for the 
Church of His Son these men figured so prominently, could have 
guided Him to this obscure action. 


The uncompleted evangelistic task faces the Church in every 
land. To obey is still to preach the Gospel to every creature. We 
proclaim the mighty acts of God in Christ Who is the Light of the 
world. But ‘Ye are the light of the world’, says Christ to the disciples 
who became His Body, the Church, in Whom He dwells. The 
Church proclaims the Gospel when, in its own corporate life, it 
makes the Gospel demonstrably true. So that where the Church is 
in existence, the task of the medical missionary is to strengthen the 
witnessing Church. 

The theological justification of medical missions is, that they can 
be fully integrated to this central task of enabling the Church to be 
the Church, a witness to the holiness and wholeness of the People of 
God. 

In the Acts of the Apostles, men full of the Holy Spirit were 
chosen as deacons to administer the loving concern for the sick and 
poor of a Church filled with Christ’s compassion. The present 
out-flow of Christian compassion from the ‘sending churches’ 
largely comes through medical missions. But the out-flow of this 
same compassion from the younger churches through their ministry 
of health and healing can only express itself through a ‘mission 
hospital’ when the hospital and its activities are deeply integrated 
in the life and responsibility of the local church. Too often, we 
find it stultified. 
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Is it not true that a mission hospital may actually militate 
against the true interests of the Church? A highly organized hospital, 
with all the latest equipment, prospering under the firm direction 
and over-powering initiative of a renowned missionary doctor, looks 
a fine thing. But where it stands in striking contrast to the surround- 
ing Christian community, still ill-housed in unhygienic villages, 
little better than their non-Christian neighbours in health, cleanli- 
ness and sense of responsibility to the community, the net effect 
of the hospital is to disparage the Christian fellowship and dissuade 
men from any.form of identification with it. 

But this is not a fault that cannot be remedied. Where a doctor 
or a nurse will allocate definite time for preventive teaching and 
demonstration, and will adhere to it as firmly as to the daily 
rounds of the wards, the attention of the staff and the surrounding 
church will certainly be focused on their efforts. 

What more realistic response could be made to this situation 
than the appointment by each Provincial Christian Council of one 
doctor and one nurse, on loan from one of the co-operating missions 
or churches, with aptitude and training for preventive medicine 
and public health. Much of the preparatory work on literature, 
visual-aids and method of approach can best be done centrally by 
whole-time workers. Their task, and that of all medical workers, is 
to bring home to the Church its inescapable responsibility before 
God to demonstrate to the world that abundant healthy living which 
is now possible in the tropics, where the community has the will to 
change. The wisdom of Socrates cannot change men. Brigadier 
Brayne’s gallant effort among the Punjabis did not last. But the 
Church, just because it is the Church, and in so far as Christ is 
Lord within it, has the secret of an adequate stimulus to the will. 
Nothing less than the tearing up of the deep roots of ancient custom 
can liberate the community from disease and deficiency. Where 
there is reluctance and unresponsiveness, it is clearly a spiritual 
problem. The medical missionary must then have constant recourse 
to that hidden activity in secret with God, which alone can break down 
strongholds, and make ‘every mind surrender to Christ’s service’. 

If this call to the Church to witness to the power and purpose 
of God is accepted as a priority, neither precariousness of finance, 
nor the pre-occupation of under-staffed hospitals with curative 
work, nor the initial coolness or hostility of the local church will be 
advanced as reasons for shelving the issue. 

The young people of the church are employed as nurses and 
workers in the hospital. The temptation in a busy hospital is to 
regard them as means to the ends of the institution. If our spiritual 
criteria are valid at all, this just will not do. The work of any institution 
is subordinate to the spiritual interests of the staff and their training 
in discipleship. 
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There is a point beyond which the doctor cannot accept further 
purely medical responsibility for out-patients or in-patients, without 
imperilling his graver spiritual responsibilities both to staff and to 
patients. Where the doctor is habitually too busy to meet the staff 
for the spiritual fellowship, study or instruction which he acknow- 
ledges they need from him; where the nursing staff are habitually 
too fully occupied with routine to have time to attend to the spiritual 
needs of the patients as they arise, that danger-point has already 
been reached and passed. To persist in this direction is, in fact, 
to say, ‘I consent to remain the puppet of physical demand. I do 
not choose to be free to respond to the divine initiative. If doing the 
Will of God means misunderstanding and loss of reputation with 
the public, then I am not prepared to do it’. If that is where we 
stand, it is a question whether the limited resources of the Church 
should be loaded into a ship whose captain is content to let it drive 
before a favourable gale into plainly charted spiritual shallows and 
towards rocks upon which the look-out has already seen the wreckage 
of other vessels. 

Be it understood that this is all, in the main, a confession. There 
are, in every continent, mission hospitals whose growth has been 
steadily controlled by a deliberate judgment based upon spiritual 
priorities. Their problem has never got out of hand. God is glorified 
in the work which He does through them, and the Church is 
strengthened every way to witness to the Gospel for the whole man. 

There are, however, many over-busy hospitals whose doctors 
and nurses have come to the point where they are asking each other, 
‘Just what are we doing? Does all this rush and activity bear any 
relation to what God means to be doing through us?’ It is for such 
that this paper is written. Our disastrous failure to resolve these 
inevitable tensions in the light of clear spiritual priorities has 
necessitated a deeper consideration of precisely where those tensions 
lie and of how our Lord Himself met and resolved them. 

The resolution of all these claims would be a fantastic problem, 
were it not for this triumphant fact, that every action which God 
wills to perform through any one of us, from to-day to the end of 
our lives, and in the doing of which we shall be of complete and 
unique value to Him, is already determined, already perfectly known 
to God, down to the least significant flicker of an eyelid. The entire 
blue-print and pattern are there. It was so with Jesus, and He learnt 
to conform to it. It may, and should increasingly, be so with us, in 
whom His activity on earth continues. 

No earthly principle can direct us to the right proportioning of 
our time upon these four Christ-demonstrating activities, preaching, 
healing, teaching the Church to be healthy, training disciples to be 
holy. But as Romans xt1, 2 has it, we must not be conformed to any 
this-worldly principle, or as Monsignor Knox translates it, ‘You 
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must not fall in with the manners of this world; there must be an 
inward change, a remaking of your minds, so that you can satisfy 
yourselves what is God’s will, the good thing, the desirable thing, 
the perfect thing’. 

We need the prayers of all faithful people, that we may no 
longer blunder through this maze of competing challenges, oppor- 
tunities, appeals and opinions, spend time no longer indulging 
our own pet enthusiasms, demanding scope for the exercise of our 
human abilities but, being willing to do His will, may direct our 
mental gaze upon Him from Whom alone we shall learn His pattern 
for our daily lives. And when we are appointed to work together, 
let each of us be so identified with the death of Christ, that we shall 
be willing to subject all our most treasured habits of thought and 
method to the judgment of God, as it is expressed by such deliberate 
decisions of the group as arise out of a prayerful study of the written 
Word, through which the living Word is recognized as having 
spoken afresh to meet our condition. 

May we pray this for each other, and pray it daily: that we may 
die, that our Lord Jesus may have full room to live in us, performing 
in us and through us those good works, ‘which God hath before 
ordained that we should walk in them’ (Eph. 1, 10). 


FRANK LAKE 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH IN ASIA 


ENKELE ASPECTEN VAN HET PROBLEEM DER GODSDIENSTVRIJHEID IN AZIié, 
By J. VerkuyL. Kampen: J. H. Kok. F. 7.90 and F. 6.35. 1948. 


ie book is a thesis for the degree of doctor of divinity at the 

‘Vrije Universiteit?’ in Amsterdam, an institution which 
represents the theological and scientific world of the ‘Gereformeerde 
Kerken’ in Holland (the group of churches which separated in 1886 
from the old Dutch Reformed Church). The author is a missionary 
of these churches in Java. 

In his opening remarks, he emphasizes the importance of the 
question to-day, since this fundamental right has been denied and 
trampled on in a way that would have been unimaginable fifty years 
ago. He surveys briefly the efforts made in the last decade to grapple 
with the problem on an oecumenical scale and expresses the hope 
that Professor M. Searle Bates’s book, Religious Liberty—An Inquiry, 
the outcome of joint study by the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America and the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, may become available in Dutch translation. 

In Dr Verkuyl’s opinion, however, discussion of the subject 
has not been exhausted in that book, for all the comprehensiveness 
of its treatment. He finds in it neither a discussion of the religious- 
historical aspect of the problem nor any attempt to give the claim 
to religious liberty a theological foundation. In his own book he 
endeavours to make good these two omissions. 

The religious-historical aspect of the problem is dealt with in 
the first five chapters, which discuss religious liberty in relation 
to the religions that predominate in Asia from the Near East to 
Japan. Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism and (Japanese) 
Shinto are each in turn examined in their relation to the principle 
of religious liberty and to its practical application in society. Dr 
Verkuyl analyses the sphere of feeling and thinking peculiar to these 
Oriental religions; their state of mind; their sociological structure; 
their outlook in the field of religious liberty. He pays due regard 
to past history, to the practices now prevailing and as far as possible 
to the prospects for the near future. Instances of obstruction to 
the maintenance and execution of the principle of religious liberty 
are repeatedly revealed; and the conception of a collective religious 
entity, the solidarity of which provides the supreme moral standard 


and ideal, which seems to dominate the thinking of communities, 
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large and small, is presented as a root cause of the problem. The 
excessive nationalism, moreover, with which Oriental peoples have 
become obsessed in recent decades, makes the situation still worse. 

Dr Verkuyl traces the obstacles that Islam powan to a normal 
political, social and cultural development on the part of Christian 
minorities. As a worldly theocracy claiming to be a civitas Dei, it 
revolts at every activity of Christian missions and churches. He 
takes full account, too, of the political and social resistance to con- 
version and to a change of religion encountered in a people that is 
living under the ban of a ‘birth-religion’ like Hinduism, for the 
caste-system, with its social ostracism, forms both the barrier to a 
true experience of religious liberty and also the deepest source of 
Hindu intolerance. For Buddhism, Confucianism and Shinto the 
difficulties are presented as being more closely, or even entirely, 
connected with the fact that they are established or national religions. 
In all the Oriental religions discussed, the spiritual conditions are 
missing, Dr Verkuyl maintains, on which the intrinsic acceptance 
and practical application of the religious-liberty principle depend. 

Dr Verkuyl opens the second part of his study with a discussion 
of the basis on which the fundamental right of religious liberty 
should stand. He follows it with a brief survey of the struggle for 
religious liberty, which for centuries western theology carried on. 
He disabuses the reader of any idea that Christendom and the 
Christian Church have always faithfully striven for religious liberty; 
and he makes it very clear that all too often, in the past and in 
our day too, Christianity has yielded in this respect to the tempta- 
tion of worldly power. Hence his emphasis on the need for a theologi- 
cal basis to the Church’s attitude towards power, force and coercion 
in religious affairs. 

Dr Verkuyl goes on from there to consider the basic questions 
which everyone who reflects on this vital issue will ask: Why is 
coercion inadmissible? Why is the freedom to choose one’s own 
religion a fundamental condition in society? How, moreover, can 
the Christian reconcile his own belief in the absolute truth of God’s 
revelation in Jesus Christ with the claim to freedom of expression 
for all, including not only those who profess other faiths, but atheists 
and other opponents of the Christian faith as well? 

To find the true answer, argues Dr Verkuyl, Christians must be 
sure that the freedom of conscience and religious liberty which are 
desired and conceded correspond with the will and the command- 
ments of the Living God, revealed in Jesus Christ. No efforts to 
lay the foundation of religious liberty anywhere else can satisfy a 
Christian believer. Professor Bates gives many patterns of such 
efforts: psychological, sociological, utilitarian and pragmatical. 
There are also efforts to seek an anchor-hold in the law of nature 
or even in a theologia (ethica) naturalis. Whatever their value, they 
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cannot convince a Christian or draw his ardent support. Their 
relativity inevitably dominates their virtue. No impulse to self- 
expression, no variety of spiritual and political thought, or of trends 
in public opinion, no concern for the general welfare and for social 
solidarity can establish the religious liberty principle on unshakable 
and inviolable foundations. Nor can these be laid on the abstract 
conceptions of a common and universal law of nature, or on the 
idea of a ‘cosmic demand’ which underlies the universal acknow- 
ledgment of that principle, and which originates in natural religion 
and ethics, the general religion of all ages and for all mankind, the 
religion of the human heart. Although such religious and meta- 
physical conceptions are still widely upheld in the Anglo-Saxon 
world and especially in America, Continental Protestant theology 
has long been convinced of their emptiness and impracticability 
as a way of religious thinking. Dr Verkuyl cites in this connexion 
a phrase of Dr Kraemer’s, that only deafness to the thunder of the 
facts in the field of religious-historical study can explain why such 
conceptions are still maintained. 

Dr Verkuyl proceeds to give us the promised specimen of the 
theological foundation of religious liberty. On the basis of the Bible 
and of its teaching about the creation of man, the Fall and the new 
creation in Jesus Christ, he traces how God calls mankind to His 
service in liberty and love. All through the history of God’s Revela- 
tion, the great point is the repair, renewal and re-creation of that 
freedom which mankind has lost by the Fall. In the covenants of 
the Old Testament, in the Mosaic law, the books of the Prophets, 
the Psalms, the Gospels, the apostolic Epistles and the book of 
Revelation, in short, everywhere in the Bible, it is evident that 
freedom and voluntary choice are conditiones-sine-qua-non of religion 
in its true and essential sense of worship, service and communion 
of and with the Living God. Nowhere in the Bible, declares Dr 
Verkuyl, is this very core of the drama of man in flight from God, 
and of God always in loving search for man, more profoundly and 
graphically expressed than in the parable of the prodigal son. Christ’s 
message of grace and salvation can only be accepted in freedom and 
by personal choice. 

Hence we can infer the duties of the State, of the government 
and of all public authorities. They are required to make it possible 
for all Christian churches to shape their life in accordance with 
their calling and the behest of their Lord, which is to proclaim the 
Word of God by preaching and by deeds of love. They must, 
therefore, have not only freedom of worship and preaching, but 
freedom for all charitable, social and cultural work. But equally 
it is the State’s solemn duty to guarantee, in the laws and the whole 
administration of justice, the same freedom to all non-Christian 
religions and spiritual—even atheistic—developments. 
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Dr Verkuyl finally discusses the problem of religious liberty in 
Indonesia. He deals successively with the historical and the present 
situation of the archaic tribe-religions, of Balinese Hinduism and 
of Islam. In a society which is under the spiritual control of one or 
two of these religious Great Powers, Christian missions, and during 
latter years the Indonesian churches as well, have had to testify 
strongly to their faith. Dr Verkuyl reviews the state of mind in which 
the Dutch East India Company, in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and the Dutch Colonial Government, in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, tried to grapple with the problem of religious 
liberty, or to get rid of it, in this very complicated society. And he 
ends with a brief description of the present situation, of the circum- 
stances which have arisen with the Japanese occupation and after- 
wards out of the conditions of revolutionary change in which different 
peoples are striving to alter the structure of state and society to 
conform with their ideals and aspirations. 

J. M. J. ScHEPPER 


AMSTERDAM 





INTERCOMMUNION IN AUSTRALIA 


THE AUSTRALIAN PROPOSALS FOR INTERCOMMUNION. By F. DE WITT 
Batty, BisHop oF NewcasTLe (N.S.W), with a Preface by the 
BisHoP oF Lonpon. London: S.P.C.K. 2s. 1948. 


+ or proposals for intercommunion put forward by the Australian 

group are, as the Bishop of London claims in his Preface, the 
most modest of their kind yet promulgated. They are proposals for 
intercommunion between Anglicans, Congregationalists, Methodists 
and Presbyterians, by means of a mutually acceptable ministry— 
and no more. They are in no sense proposals for organic union and, 
although there is a ‘general acceptance’ of the Nicene Creed, there 
is no more detailed agreement in matters of faith. The ministry is 
to be made acceptable to all parties by means of a formula providing 
for mutual extension of ordination by laying-on of hands. The pro- 
posed form by which this shall be accomplished is printed as an 
appendix to this booklet. 

The Australian group were really the pioneers in this kind of 
proposal, though they base themselves on what they believe to be 
the mind of the Bishops of the 1920 Lambeth Conference. The 
general idea of what has come to be known as ‘supplemental ordina- 
tion’ is now well known; it was suggested by Bishop Palmer as a 

1 An article by Dr Verkuyl, entitled Indonesia and Religious Liberty, written 


largely in the context of important discussions connected with the drawing up of 
the Indonesian Constitution, will appear in the July issue.—Eb1Tors. 
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solution in South India; it was proposed in the United States in the 
scheme for Anglican-Presbyterian reunion and, in another form, is 
the basis of the recent proposals in Canada. The difference between 
these schemes and the Australian proposals is that in the one case 
(Canada partly excepted) the ‘supplemental ordination’ is part of a 
more comprehensive reunion scheme, whereas in Australia it is pro- 
posed merely as a means by which Christians, remaining in their 
separate denominations, may join together ‘at the point where 
worship reaches its highest and most characteristically Christian 
form—the Sacrament of Holy Communion’. 

My own view is that it is precisely in this modesty that the 
weakness of the Australian proposals lies. It is not enough to say, 
as does the Bishop of London, that their aim is severely practical, and 
that they are not concerned with theoretical questions of validity and 
regularity. Such theoretical questions cannot be left out of account 
in practical proposals concerning the Christian ministry and, in any 
case, these questions are bound up with others even more funda- 
mental. The real question which emerges, and which this book does 
not answer, is: what is the meaning of the ministry apart from the 
life of the Church in which it is exercised? 

I write as one whom others would label Anglo-Catholic, but I am 
uneasily aware that Anglo-Catholics—perhaps under provocation— 
have done a disservice to the cause of Christian unity by isolating 
this question of the ministry from its larger context. The result of 
this has been an understandable, and wholly eirenic, reaction on the 
part of Protestants to believe that if they can satisfy this scruple then 
all others will fall into place. This has been the background, I think, 
of a number of reunion schemes and proposals in the last decade, 
and thus we are in danger of having a number of technically valid 
‘united’ ministries, in certain defined geographical areas, for which, 
on any deeper and larger view, there is but the slenderest theological 
justification. 

This process reaches its culmination in the proposals now before 
us, in which the ministry is treated as a kind of interdenominational 
plank, over which one may pass from church to church, but which 
is so firmly fixed at both ends that the churches themselves draw 
no closer together. This appears to be a complete divorcing of the 
ministry from the church, or denomination, of which it should be 
an integral part. The late Professor H. L. Goudge, in a letter which 
the Bishop of Newcastle quotes, points this out, but goes on to give 
a qualified approval of the ‘irregularity’, on the ground that the 
whole situation is irregular. But this will not do. A ministry divorced 
from the body which it serves is more than irregylar, it is meaning- 
less. A regular ministry, on almost any view one may take of it, 
means more than simple authorization by the Body of Christ to 
perform ministerial or priestly functions, and it means a great deal 
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more than mere tactual succession: it means absorption into the 
Body of Christ for a definite purpose, just as proteins are absorbed 
for a particular purpose into the human body. And just as the 
proteins do not act on their own apart from the rest of the body 
acting upon them, so the ministry of the Church (or of a particular 
church) does not act apart from the rest of the Body acting with, 
and upon, it. To carry the analogy further: protein absorbed into 
one body is simply not operative in another, however much alike 
the two may be. However much alike two churches may be, it does 
remain a fact that they are as separate as two bodies. That analogy 
is somewhat crude, but centuries of Christian history and theology 
have confirmed that St Paul was right when he said that the working 
of the Church was nearest to the working of a human body, and the 
relation of the members of the one as the relation of the members 
of the other. 

One final point, and we have finished the adverse side of our 
review. It is, of course, only too true, as the Bishop of Newcastle 
points out, that Christendom to-day is fighting against a great attack 
by the forces of secularism, and those of us who are engaged in that 
struggle are bound to feel an especial sense of the urgency of the 
reunion problem. So great is our struggle, so overwhelming the 
forces against us and so pitifully scattered and divided are the armies 
of Christ, that we are apt to forget that the unity of the Church 
militant is not the only weapon by which secularism may be defeated 
and is, indeed, no weapon at all unless it be unity in the truth of the 
Gospel. The Truth of God is the greatest weapon in our hands, and 
it is precisely here that we are divided in spite of the great volume 
of truth which we hold in common. Proposals such as the present 
will do nothing to heal that division, the healing of which alone can 
give validity to other bases of unity. In view of this it is disquieting 
to read the following remark in the Preface: ‘It is often taken as 
axiomatic that no closer rapprochement between the various Christian 
bodies is possible until they come to a detailed agreement on 
doctrinal matters. If such a view were adopted, it would mean 
postponing further progress to the Greek Calends.’ If mere 
rapprochement (as the word is generally understood) is the aim, then 
it is growing stronger all the time as Christians of different con- 
fessions meet one another, and every such meeting is a step in the 
right direction. But intercommunion is more than what we generally 
mean by rapprochement. Again, organic union certainly does not need 
to wait for agreement on every doctrinal detail (even in the closely 
knit doctrinal system of the Roman Catholic Church, for example, 
there is no agreement as to the theories of the Atonement), but it 
does need to wait on a sufficient agreement. But what makes one 
really uneasy about such a statement is the implication (which I am 
sure is untrue for the Bishop himself) that the unity of Christendom 
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is something we can create, and which depends upon our being busy 
about it. We must remember, especially in this phase of oecumenical 
history which is characterized by schemes and world councils, that 
our part in Christian unity is the least part, and no part at all unless 
it be the kind of unity which God wants for His Church. 

No doubt the Australian Joint Committee is prepared for adverse 
criticism of this sort. It implies no lack of appreciation of the excel- 
lent spirit in which their proposals have been promulgated, and 
nothing but gratitude for the clarity with which the Bishop has put 
them before us. Nor are we ignorant of the difficulties with which the 
group was faced and which they have tried to overcome. Whatever 
may be the outcome of their present proposals, all must be glad that 
they have been able to meet as brethren in Christ. But we may go 
further than this: Dr Batty claims that the recent unity proposals in 
Canada have ‘provided a rationale for the Australian proposals which 
completes the case for their acceptance’. I hope this may mean that 
the Australian committee will see their way to go the whole way with 
the Canadians (though the latter proposals seem to be temporarily 
shelved). On the Canadian line I believe that a much more hopeful 
approach may be made, and I do not see why, if we are patient about 
it, a genuine organic union might not come about in Australia based 
on the Canadian recommendations. There is no space here to examine 
the Canadian plan, and I may perhaps refer to a pamphlet of mine 
which summarizes (and criticizes) it—An Examination of the 
Canadian Unity Proposals.1 The Australians have gone so far: will 
they go that much further? I, for one, certainly hope so, and I only 
plead that the ministry be not isolated from the Church to become 
Australian, but not Catholic. 


Henry R. T. Branpretu, O.G.S. 
PRESBYTERE St GEORGES, PARIS 





OECUMENICAL WORK IN WARTIME 


KRISTNA SAMFORSTANDSSTRAVANDEN UNDER VARLDSKRIGET 1914-1918. By 
Nits Karistr6m. Stockholm: Svenska Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses 
Bokférlag. Sw. Kr. 18. 


A HIGHLY competent group of scholars, under the chairman- 

ship of Bishop S. C. Neill, and with Miss Ruth Rouse as 
editorial secretary, is at present engaged in writing the history 
of the oecumenical movement. An independent undertaking is 
Dr Karlstrém’s study of a brief but significant period of that 
history. 


1 London: Dacre Press, 9d. 
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Prior to Amsterdam 1948, the oecumenical conference in Stock- 
holm, 1925, was one of the outstanding landmarks. The Stockholm 
conference is, of course, unique in that, more than any other similar 
conference, it was the result of one man’s vision and devotion. Dr 
Karlstrém has studied the historical development which led up to 
Stockholm 1925 and the part played by Dr Nathan Séderblom. ‘The 
book under review deals with the period 1914-1918. 

The author is singularly qualified for his task. He served as 
Séderblom’s chaplain and secretary and has had full access to 
his letters. With indomitable energy he has dug out his material 
from archives, libraries and collections in various countries. 

The introduction, comprising 250 pages, is a mighty book in 
itself. Here the history of Christian co-operation in the nineteenth 
century is presented in broad outline. One special chapter deals 
with movements towards federation and union in the field of 
missions, leading up to and resulting from Edinburgh 1910. The 
author devotes over a hundred pages to Séderblom’s preparation for 
his task as an oecumenical leader; the réle which the strong missionary 
interest in his home and his early contacts with Moody, Dr John R. 
Mott and the Student Volunteer Movement played in widening his 
outlook; his many international contacts with France, Germany and 
Britain, at a time when churches were still largely isolationist. 

Séderblom was appointed Archbishop of Upsala shortly before 
August 1914. He belonged to a neutral country, but, still more, he 
belonged to the Church Universal. That is why he exclaims, in his 
moving peace appeal in November 1914: “The war is causing untold 
distress. Christ’s body, the Church, suffers and mourns. Mankind 
in its need cries out, O Lord, how long?’ 

In this review we are, of course, concerned with the place of 
missions in the endeavours of the church leaders, particularly 
Séderblom, during the 1914-18 war. When the terrible news of the 
outbreak of war reached him, one of Séderblom’s chief concerns 
was, significantly, the future of missions: ‘Oh, the cause of missions 
and other works of the Church. Kyrie eleison!’ The discussion of 
the supranationality of missions during the course of World War I 
is followed very closely in this book, leading up to a conference at 
Upsala, 1917, attended by church leaders of neutral countries. 

Oecumenical work in wartime, inter arma, is no easy task. The 
most vivid and lasting impression that one receives from Dr Karl- 
strém’s book is of the incredible perseverance of that one man, that 
man of God, Archbishop Séderblom. It was born of a living faith 
in Jesus Christ. If we, to-day, are to succeed in our urgent oecu- 
menical task, we need that same robust perseverance, born of faith 
in that same Lord. 

B. G. M. SUNDKLER 

LONDON 
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AN ANGLICAN SURVEY 


Tue ANGLICAN COMMUNION. A Survey. Edited by J. W. C. Wann, 
BisHop OF Lonpon. London: Oxford University Press. 18s. 1948. 


| ae members of other Communions as well as for Anglicans 

this Survey should prove both valuable and opportune, now 
that the World Council of Churches has come into being. A number 
of distinguished contributors present a comprehensive picture of 
the world-wide Anglican Communion. That Communion is by no 
means the largest branch of the Church Universal even when the 
Roman Catholic Church is omitted. But it has played and will 
continue to play an important part ‘in winning the nations of 
Christendom back to the knowledge of God revealed in Jesus Christ 
as Judge and Saviour and in taking the good news to those who 
have not yet heard’. 

The Survey supplements Canon McLeod Campbell’s fascinating 
book Christian History in the Making, which traces the growth of 
the Anglican Communion in the course of its formation. It should 
also be studied in conjunction with the Report of the Lambeth 
Conference, which presents a reasonable and challenging statement 
of the faith, the task and the programme of the Church in this 
generation. These volumes and in particular this Survey will enable 
Anglicans to get an overall picture of the Church to which they 
belong and to understand and value, in these days of growing 
oecumenical consciousness, the distinctive and essential contribution 
which she has to give to the understanding and practice of the 
Catholic Faith. It should lead, as Dr Wand suggests in the Intro- 
duction, ‘to a more exact and widespread knowledge of what the 
Anglican Communion is. There will be some gain if it is no longer 
confused with the Church of England’. 

In Chapters II to XIV the brief descriptions of the churches in 
communion with the See of Canterbury amplify the following 
quotation of the Lambeth Report (Part 11, p. 78): 


The actual pattern which Anglicanism presents embodies a harmony of 
Catholic and Protestant factors which is found in no other Communion. It 
is conscious of both sides of the shield simultaneously. The Anglican 
Communion may in general terms be described as a portion of the Holy 
Catholic Church, independent of the Latin and Oriental branches of the 
Church, maintaining the Nicene faith and the historic order of ministry 
and sacraments, and offering its worship by means of an English Liturgy, 
translated where occasion requires into other tongues. It is continuous in 
all things essential with the primitive Church. It stands for the unfettered 
study of Holy Scripture, and for its circulation in the vernacular tongue, 
whatever it be. It appeals to reason, respects liberty, and values diversity: 
for these cannot be surrendered. It repudiates any idea of a central authority 

or the whole Church other than General Councils of Bishops. 
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Emphasis on the privilege and the necessity of co-operation with 
other churches in world evangelism will be evident from these 
chapters. This is characteristic of modern Anglicanism though, as 
will be seen, the tone of that emphasis varies in different parts of 
the world. The Survey will leave the reader in no doubt about the 
stress throughout the Anglican Communion on its missionary 
responsibility. William Carey was not alone in having to face 
opposition by ‘elders’. In the insular Church of* England official 
recognition concerning the ‘radical’ proposal to take the Gospel to 
the heathen was given with hesitancy. But to-day Anglicans may 
be justly proud of the history and achievements of their missionary 
agencies. Missionary-mindedness, however, has still to be translated 
into a far more extensive missionary activity by Anglicans in general 
if the wide opportunities of the present time are to be grasped 
before it is too late. The same may be said concerning evangelism 
among ‘the heathen at home’. 

The first chapter, by the Dean of Wells, as a summary of “The 
Church of England and its Offshoots’ could hardly be bettered. 
Respect for law and respect for liberty, the Dean believes, are ‘the 


best contribution which we have to make to the common stock of 
human civilization’. 


If we have much to learn [he continues] from other nations, which few 
people would wish to dispute, we have that to teach them. Our Church is 
the best and completest embodiment of it which we possess. It is sometimes 
forgotten that the real point at issue between Henry VIII and the Papacy 
was—lIs the Pope above the Law? Eventually we answered—No. 


Chapter XIV, ‘The Mission of the Church of England’, is by 
Canon Roger Lloyd of Winchester, a doughty champion of the 
theory and peculiar responsibility of a National or Established 
Church. In his ‘Summary and Conclusion’ Dr Wand states, con- 
cerning the relationship with the State: 


This involves a very real measure of freedom and independence on the 
part of the provinces, not merely from outside control but also from 
interference with each other. So far as outside control is concerned it 
might be alleged that the Papal jurisdiction has been replaced by that of 
the Monarch or of the State. That could nowhere have even the semblance 
of truth except in England. For only in England is any part of the Anglican 
Communion ‘established’. How far the Church of England in this connexion 
does submit to State control is a vexed question and we must hope that it 
has been sufficiently dealt with in Chapter XIV. But at least it would be 
safe to say that even under the Establishment the Church of England is 
more free to manage its own affairs and to make its own appointments 
than it was in the time of the Papacy. 


Canon Lloyd claims that ‘in spirit the Church of England is 
profoundly democratic, but in its government, and especially in its 


ways of choosing and appointing men to hold office in it, it is a 
tempered democracy’. 
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The Editor’s Summary (Chapter XV), as one would expect, is 
most valuable, especially for the enumeration of the seven character- 
istics of the spirit and life of Anglicanism: Comprehensiveness; 
Restraint; Use of the Bible; Sacramental religion; Practice of Daily 
Worship and Moralism. 
GEOFFREY ‘TASMANIA 
Hosart, TASMANIA 


THE INDEPENDENT BANTU CHURCHES 


BANTU PROPHETS IN SouTH Arrica. By Benct G. M. SUNDKLER. 
Illustrated. London: Lutterworth Press. 30s. 1948. 


5 te need has long been felt for an authoritative interpretation 

of the fact that there exist in South Africa some eight hundred 
independent Bantu churches. What is the meaning of this phen- 
omenon, which in degree, if not in kind, is peculiar to South Africa? 
The recently appointed Research Secretary of the International 
Missionary Council has essayed the task of explaining the life and 
aspirations of these purely Bantu churches and of their leaders. For 
this work Dr Sundkler has special qualifications. After years of 
missionary service in South Africa, he took charge of the German 
orphaned mission in Tanganyika and in recent years he has been 
employed in research and as lecturer in the University of Upsala. 
Everyone who reads his large and thoroughly documented volume 
must have a deep sense of his adequacy for the task and of the value 
of the work which he has done. 

It is to be noted that the study pertains almost exclusively to 
conditions within one South African tribe, the Zulus. Our author 
declares that this limitation has been made for definite methodological 
reasons. With his experience of ten years of investigation into the 
subject, he would now claim that the research area could have been 
limited still further with advantage. One ventures to think that not 
all will agree with him here. 

Dr Sundkler underlines Bishop Gore’s declaration at the World 
Missionary Conference in Edinburgh in 1910: “We have to put into 
all bodies of Christians the consciousness that continuous life depends 
upon continuous principles.’ He avers that the central problem and 
main dilemma of the non-Roman Catholic missionary cause is the 
founding of an ‘independent’, self-supporting, self-governing, self- 
propagating Church. ‘My contention is that there has been altogether 
too much stress on the ‘se/f’ and much too little emphasis on what 
the Church is.’ 

He works on the assumption that in the Independent churches 
one may be able to see what the African Christian, when left to 
himself, regards as important and relevant in Christian faith and in 
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the Christian Church. By such a study, it is hoped, we may be able 
to discern tendencies that could be utilized in the practical task of 
building Christ’s Church in Africa. 

Our author gives a brief description of the religious and social 
background of the Zulus and tells of the rise of the Independent 
churches. The varying attitude of different missionary bodies to 
Independent churches when they first began to be formed is lucidly 
described. As previous investigators have done, Dr Sundkler traces 
one of the chief causes of secession from mission churches to be 
the existence of the colour line between White and Black in South 
Africa. Secession is a reaction on the part of Africans to the attitude, 
‘For Europeans Only’, which throws so much of its shadow over 
South African life, even in the churches. Significantly, he contends 
that the Land Act of 1913 had a devastating effect on European- 
African relationships in the southern continent. Account is also 
taken of the fissiparous influence on Bantu church life of Protestant 
denominationalism, with its selective giving. The influence of history 
must also be remembered. We are enabled to see how, deep in 
the Zulu’s soul, there is a tragic note because of a glorious history 
which has gone for ever. In the Independent church and the 
relationships established there between leaders and followers, the 
pattern of king and nation, or king-chiefs-nation, is revived again: 

One of the most important clues to an understanding of the Independent 
Church is to regard it as an escape into history, into the glorious Zulu history 
which was brought to an abrupt end by the Whites. In the Independent 
Church, history is reborn and redeemed by being projected into an Ethiopian 
Utopia. 

A line of demarcation is drawn between Ethiopian churches and 
Zionist churches. The former lean to the programme ‘Africa for 
Africans’. They have an aversion to white domination. The fact 
that ‘Ethiopia’ is mentioned in the Bible gives antiquity to the claim 
of the African’s Church and is thought of as a sanction of this claim. 
On the other hand, the word ‘Ethiopian’ can be more specific, 
referring to a particular African country under an African Christian 
king—Abyssinia or Ethiopia. The latter—the Zionist—historically 
have their roots in Zion City, Illinois, United States. Ideologically 
they claim to emanate from the Mount of Zion, Jerusalem. Theo- 
logically the Zionists are now a syncretistic Bantu movement with 
healing, speaking with tongues, purification rites and taboos as the 
main expression of their faith. 

With regard to the government attitude towards the Independent 
churches, it is explained that only eight out of the eight hundred 
churches have had government recognition with the privileges and 
status which such recognition carries. 

Only a careful reading and re-reading of the book will reveal the 
wealth of information which it contains. Valuable descriptions are 
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given of the rise of leaders commanding a great following, and how, 
as a result of their influence and of national predilection, there is a 
tendency to make church leadership hereditary; the influence of 
dream-life on the history of the churches; the low educational 
standards demanded so often for the ministry (the head of the 
‘National Church of Africa’ defined his standard of education in the 
words, ‘Served in chaplains’ mess during Great War’!); the tre- 
mendous rate at which the fission of Independent churches is going 
on; the changes in forms of worship made when Africans are left 
to themselves; the large place given to a healing ministry, especially 
in the Zionist churches, with accompanying opposition to medicine 
and medical missions; and so on, all bringing to light a host of 
interesting and often surprising developments. It is noteworthy that 
in the Independent Zulu churches there is found an emphasis on 
ritual. While Protestant missions have generally laid emphasis on 
preaching and teaching, they have not transmitted to the young 
African Church the rich devotional heritage of the Church Universal. 

One of the unique features of the book is the manner in which 
the author shows how, in sects of the Zionist type, Biblical and 
Christian ideas are merged into the old Zulu religion. “The two 
pillars of functioning Zulu religion—ancestor cult and magic—still 
stand in the very chancel of the Zionist Church.’ Inspiration by the 
Holy Spirit is interpreted in terms of possession, as a state of mind. 

Dr Sundkler emphasizes that the fact that Bantu leaders secede 
from their own African churches points to other causes at work 
than feeling against the Europeans. As Bantu Independent churches 
afford in South Africa almost the only legitimate outlet for the 
leadership urge, these churches become the scene of endeavours 
after prestige and power. One of the results is that, 


Perhaps more than any other comparable institution, the Independent 
Bantu Church offers an opportunity of studying Bantu leadership emerging 
under modern conditions. In a segregated society this church leadership is 
characteristically copied on the Bantu systems of rank, of authority and 
leadership, namely, the kingship tradition and that of the Zulu diviner. 


One of the author’s conclusions is of the deepest significance. 


The behaviour and activities of the Zionist prophet and his church reveal 
that, in certain cases, the deepest cause of the emergence of Independent 
churches is a nativistic syncretistic interpretation of the Christian religion 
. . . the more a particular separatist organization in the process of secession 
loses its effective contact with the Christian traditions and teaching of the 
Church, the more marked does this Zulu nativistic trend become. . . . The 
syncretistic sect becomes the bridge over which Africans are brought back to 
heathenism—a viewpoint which stresses the seriousness of the whole situa- 
tion. It can be shown how individuals and groups have passed step by 
step from a Mission church to an Ethiopian church, and from the Ethiopians 
to the Zionists, and how at last via the bridge of nativistic Zionism they 
have returned to the African animism from where they once started. 
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Through its clarity of style the book is a pleasure to read; the 
interest never flags. In some respects it is a sad book, with its 
pathetic story of Bantu disunity and its revelation of widespread 
perversion of the Christian Faith. 

The author says: ‘I am fully conscious that my account does not 
reach the heart of the matter. I doubt whether any outsider can 
achieve that’. Yet there can be no question but that he has written 
the standard work on the subject, and that it will stand for many 
a day. 

R. H. W. SHEPHERD 
LOVEDALE, SOUTH AFRICA 


WOMEN IN WORLD CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP 


A History OF THE WoRLD’s YOUNG WoMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 
By Anna V. Rice. New York: The Woman’s Press. $2.00. 1948. 


HEE is a fascinating study of one of the great world Christian 
movements of our times, well written and thoroughly 
documented. In a skilful manner it weaves together the story of 
the emergence and growth of the World’s Y.W.C.A. during the past 
fifty years with that of the authentic leadership given by its member 
movements in sixty-five countries on the most important social and 
religious concerns of women in all lands. To appraise properly the 
work of the Y.W.C.A. it must be seen as one of the major lay 
movements of the Christian Church, as a unique centre in world 
life for pioneering activity in meeting the moral and religious needs 
of women and girls and as an important expression of the enlarging 
place of women in the affairs of the world. 'The first Y.W.C.A. arose 
spontaneously in several countries in the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century. World organization was achieved in 1894. 

Miss Anna Rice brings to her task the gifts of a trained historian 
and the insight and comprehension that come out of her many years 
as a member of the World’s Council of Y.W.C.As and General 
Secretary of the National Board of the Y.W.C.A. in the United 
States. This history is not written in a vacuum. The story is told 
in its wider setting of the religious, industrial and social conditions 
among women which gave rise to the movement and which this 
great fellowship of women has in turn profoundly influenced. 

The book affords an important contribution to the literature of 
oecumenism. It throws a flood of light on the place and contribution 
of lay movements in the life of the Christian community. Its appear- 
ance is timely in view of the mandates given at Amsterdam to the 


World Council of Churches. In its beginnings the Y.W.C.A. (as was 
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true also of the Y.M.C.A.) embodied ‘the vitality, the vigour, the 
freedom, the evangelical conviction, the practical ethical temper and 
the adventurous spirit that were the marked characteristics of 
nineteenth century Anglo-Saxon Protestantism’. As it has encircled 
the globe it has, without losing any of its evangelical passion, become 
inclusive of all cultures and religious convictions and has been 
notably successful in serving and drawing into its fellowship and 
work women and girls who were by history and conviction loyal 
members of Eastern Orthodox and Roman Catholic communions. 
From this base, in countries where the Christian community is in 
a decided minority, it has learned new ways of serving and drawing 
together around religious and social concerns women and girls of 
other religions. Its experience here exactly parallels that of the 
World’s Y.M.C.A. In fact the time-tables for new ventures by the 
Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. in these areas are almost identical and 
in most instances leadership on these problems has been either 
identical or shared. Certainly names like Wishard, Rouse and Mott 
can no more be dissociated from these movements than they can 
from the history of the World Council of Churches or the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. 

When in 1894 the constitution for the World’s Y.W.C.A. was 
drawn up, the movement ‘followed closely the statement known as 
the Paris Basis, which had been adopted by the Y.M.C.A. in its 
first World’s meeting in Paris in 1855’. It was this same Paris Basis 
proposed by Frederick Monnier, a leader of the Paris Y.M.C.A, 
and drawn up by a committee of Christian young men—all of 
them laymen in their early twenties—which proved to be the 
statement of common faith on which the non-Roman Catholic 
churches of the world could unite at Amsterdam in 1948 in the 
newly-formed World Council of Churches. 

Like the Y.M.C.A, the early Y.W.C.As were the product both 
of the conditions created for youth by the industrial revolution and 
of the evangelical revivals of the nineteenth century. Their pattern 
of development has been similar. They began as movements in 
which Anglo-Saxon Protestant leadership was dominant: they have 
evolved into truly world-wide lay Christian fellowships, inclusive 
in their controls, leadership and service of young men and young 
women of all nations, races and faiths. Their early concerns were 
personal evangelism, Christian nurture through Bible study, prayer 
and participation in the life of the Church and safe-guarding youth 
from the evils created by the social situation. Without weakening 
these central objectives they have become rallying centres for study 
and activity on the great social issues of the day and have created 
institutions around the world through which the physical, mental 
and social needs of youth have been met as an inescapable part of 
the organizations’ Christian ministry. 
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The story of the spread of the Y.W.C.A. in Asia through the 
initiative of several of the national movements—notably the British 
and North American—and the place of the World’s Committee in 
guiding Associations on their world task is told in a lucid and moving 
way in chapters seven, eight and nine. The World’s Conference held 
in Berlin in 1910 was a turning-point in the life of the Y.W.C.A, 
for it was here that on a world basis substance was given to the 
purpose of the Y.W.C.A. ‘openly to declare itself for social righteous- 
ness and constitute itself one of the organs of social reclamation’. 
Its leadership in all lands, through study, public education and 
action on problems of industrial relations, racial understanding and 
justice in all areas of national and international life, has been courage- 
ous and has frequently marked out the pathway of Christian duty 
for the Church and all other Christian agencies. 

The service of the World’s Y.W.C.A. in the two world wars 
for the men and women in the armed forces and for women in war 
industries is too well known to need emphasis. The story of the 
extension of the movement in eastern Europe after World War I 
and its splendid service for displaced persons, carried on in co- 
operation with the World’s Y.M.C.A, is a thrilling one. The last 
chapters deal in an illuminating way with the expanding relation- 
ships of the world movement with secular organizations like the 
United Nations on the one hand and with great international 
Christian organizations on the other. 

It is probably more than a coincidence that the women who, in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, on Christian grounds fought 
the battles for women’s higher education in the United States were 
also outspoken in their agitation for social justice, and especially 
in relation to the slavery question. Long before the acceptance of 
woman’s suffrage, the Y.W.C.As were dramatizing the power of 
united action by women, bringing them together for study and 
worship and for great social and religious crusades. The Church 
owes a debt of gratitude which it can neither fully comprehend nor 
repay to the Y.W.C.A. for having discovered and released the 
powers of Christian girls and women for the redemptive tasks of 
our moment of history. 

Miss Rice’s story of the globe-encircling pioneering work of the 
Y.W.C.A. should be pondered over by all who hope for a revival 
of lay movements in the life of the Church and who wish to 
understand the unique contributions to be made to theological and 
social thinking and to the tasks of religious and social reconstruction 
by the leadership of women. 


CLARENCE P. SHEDD 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 
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THIRTY YEARS OF STUDENT EVANGELIZATION 


THE Wor p’s STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION. By RuTH Rousz. 
London: S.C.M. Press. 12s. 6d. 1948. 


WE noted at Amsterdam, as so many times before, what a 

high proportion of the oecumenical leadership took its 
training in the constituent movements of the W.S.C.F. That is at 
once a tribute to the W.S.C.F. and a warning of the limitations 
which afflict the whole oecumenical movement. It is far too much 
an academic affair, partly for practical reasons like the mobility of 
the clergy and the professional ‘religious’, and partly for the more 
sinister reason that we simply have not learned how to bring and hold 
non-academic—especially working-class—folk within the councils of 
the world Church. 

Even those of us who under God owe our souls to the Student 
Christian Movement have to guard against the temptation to think 
of world Christianity in terms of the W.S.C.F. and its related and 
indebted groups. Students may be ‘strategic points in the world 
conquest’, in the reiterated motto of Miss Rouse’s history, but it 
would be romantic to imagine that they are the strategic point. The 
germinal sources of church life are always at a more ‘grass roots’ 
level than the colleges. The professional clergy and their aides—and 
the Christian students and their leaders—see their place truly and 
estimate their work rightly if they recognize that their work can 
never be more than marginal to the massive life of the people’s 
Church. An Amsterdam dominated by ex-students is an Amsterdam 
so far disqualified for its fullest usefulness—as well as being a 
symptom of the fact that the Church has missed its proper road. 

Yet there is a magic about the Federation for those of us who 
have lived and breathed it these last decades—and it must be for the 
growing multitude of such folk that Miss Rouse has laboured so 
lovingly, so strenuously and so usefully. Her painstaking book leaves 
nothing out. I felt sometimes while reading it that I could wish it 
had. I doubt if any who are not already wedded to the Federation 
will be able to digest this concentrated boiling of the massive records 
which Dr Mott and Miss Rouse and their associates remorselessly 
accumulated over thirty years. It’s heavy going, a lot of it, and yet 
it does represent the pushing forward of the front-line warfare of 
the Church in a crucial sector in a crucial generation. 

The Federation was born of missionary enthusiasm—and Miss 
Rouse shows clearly how inextricably its origins are entangled with 
the ‘foreign mission’ impulse and the Student Volunteer Movement. 

The Federation in its turn opened new possibilities of missionary 
co-operation—and those pages of the history which describe the 
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contribution of the Federation before and after ‘Edinburgh, 1910’ 
are of peculiar interest. 

Some of the most graphic sections are concerned with student 
relief after the first world war: 


European Student Relief appeals were a real international education of 
the most far-reaching kind. Students in Argentina knew more of Russia, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Yugoslavia than they used to know of Brazil. Far 
New Zealand specialized on most distant Tomsk (Siberia). Negro students 
in South Africa could give you points on the university situation in Prussia. 
And vice versa. If ESR saved 500,000 students from hunger, it saved 500,000 
more from national selfishness and international ignorance and prejudice. 


That reminder of the connexion between New Zealand and 
Tomsk interests a New Zealander particularly: but it is only one 
instance of the extraordinary range of the book and of its writer’s 
vision—and more than vision, for she and her colleagues by 
indefatigable travel reached and wrought and argued and organized 
from Turkey to Tokyo, from Persia to Prague. 

The book ends in 1924, the year when Miss Rouse herself 
ended her intimate and full-time association with the Federation. 
Its relevance is threefold, as Mr Robert Mackie points out in his 
introduction (which also sketches in the history—especially the 
thinking—of the Federation since 1924): First of all, it contains 
information otherwise unavailable which is of the first importance 
for the life of the Federation to-day. In the second place, to know 
the origins of a living body is to know one of the most important 
things about it. In the third, since there is nothing new—or since 
at anyrate there are few things new—under the sun, ‘this book is 
full of precedents for the situation in which we find ourselves’. 

There are times when the writer puts the minute-books away 
and then come through both humour and imagination and the 
quality of interpretation which, if given fuller scope, would have 
brought the book alive. There is the discussion of a prospective 
secretary for Germany, and the doubt whether he was good-looking 
enough for the job—‘he has too big a nose’ (p. 42). There is the 
alarm and despondency caused to the British by the Dutch students 
who ‘smoked cigars all through the most spiritual addresses’ (p. 75). 
There is the moving phrase about ‘the glorious guilt of those per- 
sistent peace-makers’, the pioneers of post-war student relief (p. 263). 
There is the condition of membership which the Student Movement 
of Russia wrote into its basis after the first world war: ‘Are you 
willing to die for Christ?’ (p. 163). 

I do not know whether it would have been humanly possible to 
do justice to the records and at the same time to make a thoroughly 
readable chronicle. Miss Rouse has done the first job meticulously, 
somewhat at the expense of the second. And yet those who read the 
book will find that, beneath the somewhat drab dust-cover and the 
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welter of committee-minutes, beats the heart of the Federation— 
somewhat less sluggishly in point of fact than this history sometimes 
moves. 


ALEXANDER MILLER 
New York, N.Y. 


CHRISTIAN MORALS FOR AFRICAN STUDENTS 


Tue Lire oF Ho.iness: AN INTRODUCTION TO CHRISTIAN MORALS FOR 
AFRICAN STUDENTs. By S. H. Cuitps. London: Sheldon Press. 
4s. 6d. 1948. 


| ee the African, before the coming of Christianity, life was 

negative and evil—knowing the odds with which he had to 
contend, we may perhaps feel that it was inevitable. He believed 
in a world of evil spirits which worked for his destruction. His one 
spiritual preoccupation was not to do this or that, lest the spirits 
should be offended and avenge themselves on him. This belief 
influenced the code of his morality, which was based on ‘Don’t do 
this or else some fatal thing will happen to you’. Thus, he never 
knew what free existence meant, for all the time he was on the 
defensive. 

The great change that Christianity brought to Africa was the 
belief in a positive and friendly existence, based on a Spirit Who 
is interested in man’s well-being as a father in his son; a Spirit 
Who is God Himself, Who revealed Himself in the life of Jesus 
Christ, because He wanted man to know Him and to be like Him, 
and to do His will not from any sense of fear or compulsion but 
because he loved. Thus Africa first heard the Good News. 

Unfortunately the Church in Africa, in its efforts to spread the 
Good News, has sometimes emphasized the godhead of Jesus at 
the expense of His manhood, so much so that His ethic has suffered 
as a result. At other times His ethic has been imposed on a society 
before that society fully understood His religion. In The Life of 
Holiness, Mr Childs succeeds in interpreting to Africa the Christian 
morality. He shows how it is rooted in God and how, by faith, we 
can translate this morality into everyday living, after the pattern 
which Jesus set. Few books written for Africa set out so clearly 
the demands which the Christian religion makes on the morals of its 
adherents and the answers which it gives to such demands. Mr 
Childs shows, in a spirit of great humility, how the problems that 
are facing us to-day have an answer in Christianity, if people would 
stop to think. He points out clearly that our Lord’s teaching in the 
New Testament lays emphasis on character rather than conduct. 
“We are required not to do good things, but to be good men.’ And 
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to achieve this aim, as the writer points out in many passages, we 
need a spirit of sacrifice and service, and a sense of responsibility 
for our fellow-men. That is the meaning of the Cross, and that is 
how we can achieve self-realization. But he sees this as a result of 
complete dependence on God. To quote his words, 


Christianity throws over completely the idea of independence; rather 
it says that the perfect life can come only by the surrender of our independ- 
ence, and in living in complete dependence upon God. 


He gives a long chapter on the family, for no self-realization 
is possible without good, regenerate Christian homes. Here he 
discusses such topics as the legal side of marriage, polygamy, 
Christian monogamy, birth control, dowry, chastity, divorce; and 
he is emphatic that the whole Christian civilization is based on the 
family, and, therefore, that a true Christian family is the first 
necessity for social progress. 

Besides the Church, the writer recognizes the State as another 
necessary institution in the development of a Christian personality. 
Man has both benefits and duties to his community. But the 
Christian must not lose his individual responsibility; and he cannot 
and must not ‘render unto Caesar the things that are God’s’. 

The book gives answers to many other problems that are exercis- 
ing the minds of Africans to-day. It should undoubtedly be read not 
only by students in training-colleges, but by every educated African. 
But its title, it is to be feared, may repel many of the people who need 
the book most for, in our unregenerate state, we are apt to think 
that ‘holy’ things are for special people. 


E. M. K. Mutira 
LONDON 





A BUDDHIST MONK’S SURRENDER TO CHRIST 


FROMHETSTYPER OG HELLIGDOMMER I MsTAsIA. Bind II. By Kari Lupvic 
REICHELT. Oslo: Dreyers Forlag. Kr. 15.50. 1948. 


te moving study of the life of a Buddhist monk will stand, in 

the reviewer’s opinion, as a classic picture of God’s way with a 
man who is straining forward from the world of Buddhism to the 
kingdom of Christ. It is a book which will interest people far outside 
the circle of missionary activity. 

It tells of a young Chinese, Miao Chi, from Formosa, at a time 
when the island was a Japanese possession. The family had old Con- 
fucian and Buddhist traditions. Miao Chi’s father, who had been a 
teacher and an official, entered a monastery in his later days. The 
mother, who was deeply loved by the sons, fell ill while Miao Chi was 
attending middle-school and, following the advice of an old Buddhist, 
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the family dedicated Miao Chi to Buddha as a monk in order to save 
the mother. Though the dedication failed of its purpose and the 
mother died, Miao Chi continued as a monk, following an inner urge 
of which he had long been conscious. Meditation seems to have come 
to him naturally. 

We then read of the fate of this gifted young man as a novice and 
monk, at first in Formosa and later on a journey lasting several years 
through Japan and China for the purpose of studying and getting 
acquainted with the various schools of religious thought in eastern 
Asia. This is the framework into which Dr Reichelt pours his great 
knowledge of the religious life of the East, colouring it all with a 
warm and friendly understanding of the groping of a sincere soul 
for more light. Dr Reichelt has also used the framework to introduce 
us to holy sites and religious centres in the East and has added some 
fascinating biographical sketches of leading religious personalities. 
They include people like the Japanese thinker, Suzuki, the great 
philanthropist and social worker, Nishida, and another prominent 
Buddhist, the late Tai Hsu, a Chinese. We also hear how Miao Chi 
came in touch with Christian ideas, strangely enough through a 
copy in Japan of the Nestorian inscription from Sianfu, China. 

Finally we see Miao Chi back in Formosa again as a young abbot, 
burning for a rebirth of Buddhism, a moral reformer and editor of 
a widely read magazine, the Light of Asia, but at the same time 
afflicted with increasing doubt about the way which he proclaimed. 
Was it really the truth? Into this situation Dr Reichelt was guided 
when he visited Formosa in 1928 and was used to bring Miao Chi 
into a deeper understanding of himself and to a surrender to Christ. 
This led finally to a complete break with the past and an identification 
with the Christian Church, but also to persecution, imprisonment, 
sickness and finally to death from tuberculosis. 

It is a rare message which this book contains, from a world which 
is very little known. 

STEN BUGGE 

SLEMDAL, NORWAY 


ISLAM AND CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


Die WELT Des ISLAM, UND IHRE BERUHRUNGEN MIT DER CHRISTENHEIT. 
By GoTTFRIED Simon. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. DM. 22. 1948. 


— name of Dr Gottfried Simon has long been known to us 

as a great writer of books about Christian missions to Muslims. 
As particularly valuable we remember his Islam und Christentum 
im Kampf um die Eroberung der animistischen Heidenwelt (Berlin, 
1910), which dealt with experiences in Sumatra; and Der Islam 
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und die Christliche Verkiindigung: eine missionarische Untersuchung 
(Giitersloh, 1920). 

The work now before us was practically completed in 1943, but 
was not published till 1948. It is a book of close on 700 pages. The 
first half deals with the life of Muhammad, and the history and 
religion of Islam; the second half with Christian missions. The 
combination of these two distinct subjects in one volume is 
unfortunate, as they will not appeal to the same class of readers. 

The first part is a popular account of the history, based entirely 
on the work of western writers—often, as the bibliography shows, 
quite out of date—with no references whatever to the original 
Arabic sources. This part of the book will be of no value to scholars; 
and, as far as English readers are concerned, is no advance on the 
old standard books like those of Muir. 

We therefore turn to the second half of the book, and a glance 
at the bibliography warns us at once not to expect too much, for 
many of the most important books published before 1939 are missing, 
such books as Dr A. J. Wensinck’s Moslem Creed, Mr Bevan Jones’s 
People of the Mosque and Dr C. C. Adams’s Islam and Modernism in 
Egypt. 'This second half of the book deals with modern missions to 
Muslims, and we naturally compare it with Dr Thayer Addison’s 
Christian Approach to the Moslem which was published in 1942. 
Neither of these two authors had access to much information from 
the mission field after the outbreak of war in 1939. Yet in almost 
every field the information is fuller and more accurate in Dr 
Addison’s book. Here is an example: Dr Simon on page 358 says, 
‘Recently three medical missionaries have been able, at the invitation 
of the Government, to open a hospital in Yemen. It has been much 
visited, and they have been received in a friendly way by the 
populace’. This gives the idea of a new venture, holding out hopes 
for future developments. Dr Addison, however, gives a truer per- 
spective to this piece of work by putting in a footnote on page 202, 
‘It may be noted, however, that in 1937, at the invitation of the ruler 
of the Yemen, the Church of Scotland Mission at Aden set free 
Dr and Mrs Petrie of Sheikh Othman to work for two years in 
Yemen at the expense of the Government’—obviously a temporary 
move of no particular significance. 

The accounts given of missionary work in the countries known 
to the reviewer are very unsatisfactory. In four pages on Egypt there 
is no mention of Temple Gairdner. In three pages on India the only 
personal names mentioned are those of Pfander, Titus, Zwemer, 
Gabler and a convert named Kain Din, though in another part of 
the book the life stories are told of Ali Bakhsh and Sultan Muhammad 
Paul. The selection of these names and no others is very curious. 

A short note on the Malay Peninsula speaks of the difficulties 


of missionary work there, but without any indication that there are 
16 
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no political obstacles to missionary work in the Straits Settlements. 
As would naturally be expected, the author has some interesting 
things to say about his own mission field of Sumatra, particularly 
about the relations of Muslims and Christians there. He does not, 
however, give much information about Java. There is apparently no 
mention of the interesting experiment in missionary strategy at 
Malang, and no explanation of the varying success in different parts 
of the island. 

The last two hundred pages of the book deal with the relation 
between Islam and Christianity. No doubt a number of useful 
points for the presentation of the Christian message to Muslims 
could be gleaned from this section by anyone who had the patience 
to read through a great mass of well-known material. One’s final 
criticism of the book is that for the beginner it is far too long, and 
for the advanced student it contains too much that he already knows. 


L. E. BRowNE 
LEEDS 





MISSIONS IN MADAGASCAR 


Un Stkcie DE Mission A Mapacascar. By G. Monpain. Paris: Société 
des Missions Evangéliques. Fr. 160. 1948. 


DANS LA GRANDE ILE ET AU BORD DU ZAMBEZE. By ANDRE Roux. Paris: 
Société des Missions Evangéliques. Fr. 200. 1948. 


le first of these two volumes is a new edition of the book by 

M. Mondain which appeared in 1920, with additional material 
tracing events up to about 1946, that is to say, shortly before the 
rebellion broke out. Over many years of strenuous work, M. Mondain 
pioved an intelligent and most efficient missionary. His affiliation 
with Madagascar will only be cut off by death, for he still resides 
in the great Island, having reached the age limit some years ago. 
He is well known as a historian, and has for many years functioned 
as vice-president in the ‘Académie Malgache’. 

In this volume he gives a popular presentation of missionary 
history in Madagascar and as such it should be judged. He has put 
together material of great importance and his volume will be 
valuable as a source for further studies. The title, however, is 
somewhat misleading, for he covers more than a century of history. 
He traces the history of the London Missionary Society in 
Madagascar from the very beginning and up till 1895, when the 
Island became a French possession. From then on he is concerned 
for the most part with the history of the Paris Mission; and it is in 
this part that M. Mondain brings forward much material that will 
have to be taken into account when the history of Church and 
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Mission in Madagascar comes to be written. There is still, however, 
an abundance of material from all periods to be dug out before that 
can be done, not only from the archives in Madagascar, but also 
from the different missionary archives in England, France, U.S.A. 
and Norway. 

M. Mondain should be challenged on page 239, where he gives 
statistical information that does not fit in either with what M. Roux 
states in his book, reviewed below, or with the figures given in 
Mr Ridgwell’s book, The Great Island. M. Mondain is dealing here 
with ‘adherents’, the most uncertain column in all church statistics. 
For the Paris Mission he shows 350,000 adherents, while M. Roux 
in his book (p. 66) makes it only 240,000. As the two books have 
appeared at about the same time, this difference only proves how 
difficult it is to estimate approximately the number of ‘adherents’. 
Mr Ridgwell’s carefully worked-out statistics from 1938 put the 
adherents of the Paris Mission at about 222,000. M. Mondain has 
evidently been a little too optimistic on this point. He is more correct 
when for the L.M.S. he estimates a total of about 290,000 although 
Mr Ridgwell’s statistics give 208,000. 

But when M. Mondain comes to the Norwegian mission and 
the total of the Lutheran Church in Madagascar, he is not operating 
with the total number of ‘adherents’ but with the number of 
‘church members’, which of course changes the whole statistical 
picture. Figures for Lutheran adherents, worked out on the same 
percentage as for the other churches, will give something between 
400,000 and 500,000. Mr Ridgwell has 300,000. It is of course safer 
to calculate by ‘church members’, and here M. Roux mentions 
30,000 communicants for the Paris Mission. For the three united 
Lutheran churches, ‘church members’ total about 150,000. Statistics 
are not always reliable, but they have little value when the numbers 
in corresponding columns mean different things. But in other respects 
M. Mondain has made a valuable contribution towards the history 
of Church and Mission in Madagascar that will have to be written. 

During an inspection trip to Madagascar and the Zambesi region 
of Northern Rhodesia in 1947, M. André Roux, the assistant 
director of the Paris Mission, found time to write articles addressed 
to the friends of the Mission at home in France. The second book 
under review contains these articles, with a valuable preface by 
Pasteur Marc Boegner, who went to Madagascar with M. Roux. 

Although they landed shortly after the rebellion broke out, so 
that their visit in many ways became a peace mission to calm down 
the population, M. Roux does not enter upon a discussion of all 
the acute problems facing the Church and Mission in Madagascar. 
His main object is to give a narrative account of a most fascinating 
trip; and in this purpose he has succeeded well. There is a French 
charm and warmth in his letters. And there is more: a strong and 
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passionate love for Africa and Madagascar. How he enjoys travelling 
around on the red soil. How he enjoys the famous Victoria Falls. 
And there is a passion for men and the Christian Mission in every 
letter. Our only regret is that the author has not included a broad 
comparison between two such different mission fields as Madagascar 
and Northern Rhodesia. 
FRIDTJOV BIRKELI 
STAVANGER, NORWAY 





A STATEMENT ON MEDICAL POLICY 


Tue HEALTH OF THE WHOLE Man. A Statement on C.M.S. Medical 
Policy, 1948. London: The Church Missionary Society. 1949. 


LL who are interested in medical missions will have reason to be 
grateful to Dr Harold G. Anderson, Medical Superintendent 
of the Church Missionary Society, who has prepared this statement. 
As he rightly points out, ‘Few missionary societies at the moment 
have any declared medical mission policy. They content themselves 
for the most part with a programme made up of the contributions 
of their various individual performers’. It is true that any statement 
on medical mission policy would have been welcome, for this is a 
most neglected subject, but this booklet deserves the widest circula- 
tion and merits intensive study. Although it is concerned primarily 
with the medical work of the C.M.S, much of it is equally applicable 
to the medical work of most missionary societies. 

Strategy has seldom entered into the planning or location of 
medical mission work. Faced with the tremendous need of suffering 
people, there appeared to be obvious sanction for the establishment 
of mission hospitals and the majority of them were located where 
the evangelistic missionary had already set up his headquarters. 
Since they were built to meet the pressing need of those who had 
little or no recourse to medical aid, they naturally were planned as 
general hospitals treating every variety of disease. Apart from 
tuberculosis and leprosy sanatoria there has been little attempt at 
specialization in mission hospitals. With the growth of government 
medical services, many mission hospitals find themselves ‘competing’ 
with a more modern hospital which has adequate resources and 
better equipment. In view of limited and often inadequate resources, 
it is surely time that missions examined their policy, for it is no 
longer sufficient to justify the continuance of a general hospital by 
pointing to the need for curative work alone. May there not be more 
desperate needs in other spheres of service in which medical missions 
can again lead the way? Dr Anderson draws attention to the major 
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causes of disease—malnutrition and undernutrition. A concentration 
of our forces on curative work alone can never be adequate if it is 
our aim to treat the whole man. He points out that the emphasis on 
hospital work has resulted in a neglect of home treatment, which is 
such a feature of medical service in this and other western countries. 
The missionary doctor usually has his time fully occupied with a 
full hospital and a teeming out-patients department. Yet here surely 
is a field in which the local church can take its full share in the 
Ministry of Healing. 


First the Christian community must become an active demonstration 
of that wholeness of body, mind and spirit which will enable it to become a 
living force among its neighbours. The local church which cares for men’s 
souls but neglects their minds and bodies; the school which lays stress only 
on the nurture of the mind and the hospital which puts the body first, and 
mind and spirit second, making its priority the mere curing of disease; all 
these are failing to attain true Christian vocation. Nothing would do more 
to promote a real sense of caring and of personal responsibility, than an 
effort on the part of the local church to summon its members to a ministry 
of prayer on behalf of those whom its medical work touches. 


Through the training of volunteer health-workers recruited from the 
local church much could be done to promote preventive medicine 
and the follow-up of patients who have left the hospital. 

It is true that an emphasis on preventive and social medicine 
is a costly business, for such work will not bring in fees. Nor is it 
likely to appeal so much to the generosity of the supporting churches, 
for it lacks the ‘glamour’ of curative work. Nevertheless, these new 
emphases are of paramount importance if medical missions are to be 
effective in the promotion of health and healing. 

The Statement draws attention to the need for functional 
integration of medical work on the mission field. There are many 
areas in which each mission hospital is trying to do the same thing, 
and some of them are doing it ineffectively because of shortage of 
staff or lack of resources: 


If, however, the medical work of the hospitals in a given regional group 
of missions could be so functionally integrated as mutually to serve one 
another’s deficiencies, then existing resources might be more economically 
and efficiently used. 


Since it is rarely possible to develop a functional grouping of 
hospitals in the area served by one mission alone, it is to be hoped 
that this Statement will be carefully studied by ‘Christian medical 
associations and the medical committees of regional church councils. 
Its statement of policy would make an admirable guide to a 
comprehensive survey of medical missions. 


J. C. McGILvray 
SUTTON, SURREY 
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PROBLEMS AND TASKS OF THE MEDICAL MISSION 


MISSIONSARZTLICHE FRAGEN UND AUFGABEN. By Kart Maria Boss.et, 
O.P. Augsburg: Johann Wilhelm Naumann. 1947. 


te the first volume in a new series of Roman Catholic missionary 

literature, Abendland and Weltmission, edited by Klaus Mund, 
Father Bosslet has assembled a comprehensive study of the problems 
and tasks of the medical mission. His book appears at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Institute for Medical Missions maintained 
by the Roman Catholic Church in Wiirzburg. 

Medical missions are a relatively new branch in Roman Catholic 
missionary work, to some extent inspired by the great progress of 
non-Roman Catholic medical missions throughout the world. The 
foundation of the Institute at Wiirzburg, in 1922, sixteen years after 
the Protestant ‘Deutsches Institut fiir arztliche Mission’ at Tubingen, 
signified the first organized beginnings of such an enterprise. But 
the Roman Catholic Church, long aware of the need for medical 
missionary work, put all its energy and organizing skill into it; and 
it is not surprising that something very big should quickly grow 
from the seed planted at Wiirzburg only twenty-seven years ago. 
The volume in question gives splendid testimony to that fact. 

In a first section, Father Bosslet, who is the present director of 
the Institute, opens with a complete history of the Wiirzburg 
Institute from its very difficult beginning so short a time after the 
first world war to the astonishing success with which it met till 1939, 
and through all the distress of the second war up to the present time. 
There follows a brief survey of the present situation in Roman 
Catholic mission work throughout the world, showing not only the 
wide expansion of the Roman Catholic Church during recent 
decades, but also the great amount of suffering and martyrdom in 
the last war, especially in the Far East. Then five missionary doctors 
take up the story and contribute vivid pictures of the daily life of 
men and women medical missionaries in different fields. 

A second section is dedicated to scientific research. Here Pro- 
fessor Hans Pfeil discusses the evils of the world in a theologic- 
philosophic way; Professor Ludwig Faulhaber sets forth the Roman 
Catholic standpoint on the question of ‘creation or evolution’. 
Professor Albert Niedermeyer deals with the problem of the 
animation of the foetus (in a rather scholastic manner). Four purely 
medical essays on different subjects, concerning more especially 
tropical diseases, very ably complete the section. 

The final section is entitled: ‘Aims and possibilities for the 
culture and education of the medical missionary’. In fifty pages 
Dr Hubert Langer, assistant physician of the Institute at Wiirzburg, 
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discusses the problems, difficulties, doubts and hesitations of a 
medical missionary. Here we recognize many questions concerning 
medical missions which we ourselves are discussing so earnestly 
to-day: the justification of missionary work abroad in the face of so 
much distress at home; the religious foundation of the medical 
missionary; the standard of professional and religious vocation to 
be imposed; the lay-apostolate; the vow; the priestly functions of 
the medical missionary; submission; the need for an international 
organization for medical missions; the relative suitability of men 
and women; marriage and the medical missionary; language 
questions; the validity of the different national examination docu- 
ments; financial questions; failures; aims and hopes. Apart from 
the history of the Wiirzburg Institute itself and the survey of Roman 
Catholic mission work, Dr Langer’s is the most interesting article 
in the whole volume. It is presented, of course, from a specificaily 
Roman Catholic standpoint and it seems, therefore, unfamiliar in 
certain respects. To some of us, for instance, the stress laid on 
private baptism administered by a mission sister or doctor in cases 
of emergency would seem strange. 

In general, however, we discover a similarity of approach to the 
whole problem. Medical work is given into the care of laymen of 
strictly Christian personality. The acknowledgment of the lay- 
apostolate which is accorded to all medical missionaries by the 
highest church authorities is in no way qualified by the fact that a 
vow is only required for ten years’ service (although dedication for 
life is desired in some quarters). Awareness of the necessity to train 
a native medical staff is apparent in this book, but from a utilitarian 
rather than a theoretic point of view. The idea of ‘the wholeness of 
man’, so clearly developed in British medical missions, is absent, 
perhaps because of the specific Roman Catholic theological doctrine, 
with its slighter emphasis on the body. All medical work finally 
aims at the salvation of the soul and is therefore of an auxiliary 
character. But as regards medical mission policy, many familiar 
questions, some of them not yet solved in our own work, are 
discussed in this book; and Father Bosslet’s exhortation to 
Roman Catholic doctors to-day, to build a new ethos of the medical 
profession, strikes an inspiring note. 

The book concludes with some informatory material on Roman 
Catholic universities in Asia and America and on the Papal 
University of St Thomas of the Dominicans in Manila, important 
institutions in Roman Catholic educational work. 

Everyone concerned with medical missions should read this book, 
with its wealth of knowledge and experience. 


SAMUEL MULLER 
TUBINGEN, GERMANY 
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A TEXT-BOOK OF SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Man AND His Works: THE SCIENCE OF CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY. By 
MELVILLE J. Herskovits. Illustrated. New York: Knopf. $5.00. 
1948. 


tee impressive new general text-book of what in England is 

usually called social anthropology is balanced, readable and 
modern. For newcomers to the subject it can be heartily recom- 
mended. 

The immense scope of the work implies also its limitations; 
inevitably the necessary compression often results in distortions of 
fact which the specialist will find irritating, but this need not deter 
the general reader. The treatment is orientated around the central 
concept of Culture in a manner that is both logical and stimulating. 
Chapters 1-6 are devoted to a clarification of the concept of Culture 
itself and to a discussion of the analytical and field techniques of 
the anthropologist. This section includes a useful discussion of the 
relationship between the fields of psychological and anthropological 
study as illustrated in recent work by Kardiner, Linton, Hallowell 
and others. Chapters 7-10 are concerned with the relationships 
between Culture and physical endowment (race), Culture and 
history (prehistoric archaeology) and Culture and geographical 
environment. This section is up-to-date and orthodox but so highly 
compressed as to amount to little more than a guide to further 
reading. The next section, Chapters 11-14, discusses such basic 
conceptual tools as culture-trait, culture-complex, culture-area and 
culture-pattern and demonstrates how these initially crude ideas 
have been refined and developed in response to the equally crude 
antithesis of a functionally integrated cultural whole. The author’s 
general mode of thinking, however, remains strongly influenced by 
the techniques of trait analysis. The book as a whole might well be 
criticized on the grounds that there is too much listing of things 
and themes and too little integrative theory. 

Chapters 15-26, which form only about one third of the total 
book, are concerned with that part of the field which is specific to 
social anthropology as opposed to anthropology in general, that is, 
with the principles of economic, social, political and religious 
organization in the widest sense. The consequent simplification of 
basic issues is often startling. Thus chapter 18 (pp. 289-309) covers 
the whole field of kinship and social structure, a topic which most 
English social anthropologists make central to their general analysis. 
Professor Herskovits’s treatment here amounts to little more than a 
list of definitions, some of them unsatisfactory—as for example in 
the failure to make clear distinction between the concepts of family 
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and lineage (pp. 297, 302). Some parts of the field appear to be 
dealt with summarily on account of lack of interest rather than lack 
of space. Thus the treatment of technology (chapter 16) is superficial 
and sometimes misleading. Fig. 23, p. 258, for example, is wrongly 
titled; it is properly a vertical handgrip loom and not a treadle loom. 
In contrast, the difficult topic of aesthetics (chapter 23) is treated 
relatively fully and with considerable insight. In discussing religion 
(chapters 21 and 22), Professor Herskovits reviews the various 
contradictions in classical and modern anthropological theory but 
takes up no very specific standpoint of his own. The discussion of 
magic and related topics is very cursory. The economics section 
(chapter 17) is in line with Professor Herskovits’s earlier full-length 
study of this topic but seems to lack integration with the concepts 
of orthodox economic theory. 

The ruthless compression of what may be termed the systematics 
of anthropology enables Professor Herskovits to devote the final 
third of his book to a valuable discussion of the processes of cultural 
change and development. Many of the concepts and propositions 
put forward in this section are subjects of controversy or even in 
some cases entirely novel, but the treatment and argument are most 
stimulating and can be recommended to novice and specialist alike. 

The photographic illustrations are without exception excellent. 
The copious bibliographic references provide a first-class guide to 
the general field of modern anthropology. 

E. R. LEACH 

DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY, 

LoNDON SCHOOL oF ECONOMICS 
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ZuLu Woman. CHRISTINA, First WIFE OF SOLOMON, KING OF THE 
Zuus. By Resecca HourwicH REYHER. With a Preface by RuTH 
Benepict. New York: Columbia University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 16s. 1948. 


H°w Zulu women feel and act, what they do, whether they are 
happy in polygamy—these are some of the questions that 
brought the author to Zululand where, from the lips of Christina 
herself (through the medium of an interpreter), she obtained this 
life-history of the first wife of Solomon, king of the Zulus. 
Christina, a mission-bred girl, is wooed at the age of fifteen by 
no less a person than the Zulu king and becomes his wife at one of 
the Zulu royal kraals. Having dedicated her life ‘to the fulfilment 
of her love, to the service of the man she loved’ (p. 51), she finds it 
difficult to share his affection two months later with a second wife 
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and is shocked when Solomon requires her, contrary to all Zulu 
usage, to remain in the nuptial hut of the newly wedded pair. 
Solomon takes many more wives, but his attentions to Christina 
leave no doubt that she is the favourite and, despite many ups and 
downs, her position is never seriously challenged. 

The vicissitudes of the marital relations of Christina and Solomon 
furnish the main theme of the story. It could have been a very 
interesting story if the author had shown more insight into the lives 
and motivations of her main characters. As autobiography it is 
incorrect in certain particulars, one of the least forgivable errors 
being that Christina’s own children, details of the birth of whom 
are of some importance in the story, are given in the wrong order. 

It is claimed in the words attributed to Dr Ruth Benedict in the 
advertiser’s notice on the dust-cover that the book makes a ‘useful 
contribution to the fields of anthropology and research into human 
relationships in various cultures—a vivid, authentic account of the 
almost imperceptible disintegration of an ancient social system under 
influences traceable to the advent of the white man in South Africa’. 
There is nothing to substantiate this claim. Far from making any 
contribution or being an authentic account, the book is uninformed 
and confused, full of inaccurate and misleading statements, not only 
about the Zulu but even about the general set-up in South Africa. 
We read, for example, that Christina gives the charge-office par- 
ticulars about ‘where she paid her head tax’ (p. 232) when it is 
common knowledge that only men are liable for poll tax; that there 
are ‘cars reserved for Natives back of the third-class compartments’ 
(p. 105), when in South Africa there is no third class other than 
that reserved for Natives; that Zulus on the mines dance ‘accompanied 
by a hundred-piece orchestra of pianos, drums and wind instruments 
fashioned from discarded petrol tins’ (p. 77) when the only pianos 
in native dancing on the mines, instruments made of calabash and 
wooden slabs, are used by the Chopi tribe from Portuguese East 
Africa. As the Zulus never dance to anything but singing and the 
clapping of hands, such a performance in honour of the king 
described as ‘unbelievably fantastic, truly magnificent and inspiringly 
beautiful’, far from being a ‘traditional expression of tribal unity’ 
(p. 77) has never existed outside the author’s own imagination. Such 
false touches cannot but trouble the reader familiar with South 
African conditions and weaken his confidence in the book. 

From time to time, mostly with a view to providing background, 
but often quite irrelevantly, the author discusses Zulu custom. One 
would like to know the source of such manifestly incorrect state- 
ments as ‘Before the advent of the white man, when only Zulu 
customs prevailed, a child born out of wedlock was instantly killed 
and so were its parents’ (p. 163). Again, ‘Zulus do not worship 
ancestors, but they treat them with superstitious respect’ (p. 96, 
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reviewer's italics). If the pronouncement ‘Historically and tradition- 
ally the regimental dances go through the sexual cycle’ (p. 50) can 
be considered to have meaning at all it is certainly an idea quite 
foreign to any Zulu. 

In view of the fact that Christina’s son has succeeded to the 
Zulu throne, it is surprising to find the author attaching credibility 
to Christina’s statement at a Durban charge-office that she was 
never wedded to Solomon. Certainly the writer misinterprets Zulu 
marriage customs in her effort to bolster up Christina’s case. She 
tells us, for example, that the umgholiso is ‘the beast the groom 
gives to his bride’s father and people immediately after the wedding 
ceremony, as a token or symbol to indicate she has now become one 
of his clan’ (p. 233). But, on the contrary, the umgholiso beast is not 
handed over to the girl’s father; it is slaughtered at the wedding for 
the two parties to feast upon. Furthermore, it does not indicate that 
the woman has now become one of her husband’s clan. A Zulu 
woman never changes her clan. The gall of the umgholiso is poured 
upon her to incorporate her into her husband’s village—quite a 
different matter. Indeed it is the fact that a Zulu woman is always 
a stranger among her husband’s people that makes her position so 
characteristically different from that of her sister among the Sotho 
where there is cross-cousin marriage. 

The book lacks that intimacy and sureness of touch that are an 
essential prerequisite for a good book whether it be fact or fiction. 
There is little to suggest even the environmental setting, let alone 
the ethos of the people or the general cultural background against 
which any picture of tribal life or tribal disintegration should be 
painted. One is vaguely aware that much of what is described is 
the result of contact with the European; but the picture is much 
too uncertain for anyone to distinguish between the new and the 
old or to assess in terms of the contact situation the difficulties in 
the royal household and the debauchery of the king. Thus to take 
one example, the author’s interpretation that ‘the Zulu code had 
now relaxed to the point where the king took unto himself whatever 
girls he fancied’ (p. 163) becomes meaningless when it is realized 
that this has always been his privilege. The very structure of the 
numerous military kraals, each with its exclusive enclosure for the 
king’s wives and girls, reflects the traditional Zulu value that the 
king should have as many women as he fancies. To say of Solomon, 
then, that ‘Not in the memory of any living Zulu had there been a 
king so possessed with passion for women . . . never before had a 
royal kraal had so many unattached girls, so many quarrels, so much 
intrigue to gain a flighty man’s attention’ (p. 198) is, to say the 
least, a gross exaggeration. The troubles of Solomon were related 
not so much to the size of his harem as to the diversity and changed 
outlook of the women composing it, some of them Christians, many 
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town-bred brought up to a different conception of marriage, others 
raw heathens whose national attire Solomon himself despised. 

The author touches upon some of the difficulties facing Solomon 
as chief, but here again what she says is either only half-true or 
completely false. If Solomon was ‘a familiar figure to the mining 
industry’, this was not because ‘when unrest threatened’ he was able 
by addressing his people and making them dance to ‘counteract any 
seeds of rebellion’ against their white master. It is not true to say 
in connexion with the mines that ‘the head of the Zulu nation is 
. .. assiduously cultivated as a source of stable labour supply’ (p. 77) 
nor that “Tribal organization is of profound importance to the whole 
European economic structure’ (p. 77). It is precisely those tribes 
(Xhosa and Fingo) whose tribal chiefs have long been abolished that 
constitute the greatest single source of mine labour (35 per cent of 
the total); while the Zulu, notoriously averse to mine labour, con- 
tribute less than 6 per cent. (Report of the Witwatersrand Mine 
Natives’ Wages Commission. U.G. 21/1944.) 

One could have wished for greater care in the use of Zulu words 
and phrases. These are mostly wrongly spelt and often wrongly 
translated. Frequently the translation of the same phrase varies 
from one page to another. 

The reviewer can find little in this book that is worth reading. 
It is neither good fiction nor a contribution to the psychology of 
polygamous marriage relationships. It is not Christina who speaks 
to us through these pages of her thoughts and feelings; it is the 
author who gives us her own interpretations based upon pre- 
conceived European ideas and ignorance of the outlook and values 
of the people among whom Christina lived. It is a matter for concern 
that a work so lacking in authenticity should be advertised with the 
recommendation of a distinguished American anthropologist. 


EILEEN JENSEN KRIGE 
NaTAL UNIVERSITY, DURBAN 


UNDERSTANDING THE COLOUR PROBLEM 


COLOUR PREJUDICE: WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN WHITES AND NEGROES. By Sir ALAN Burns. London: 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 1948. 


le ALAN BURNS has long made a study of the Colour Bar 

problem and has given us in this volume an exhaustive and 
well-documented account of the whole matter, but confined mainly 
to whites and Negroes and it must be borne in mind that the title 
of his book is not The Colour Bar but Colour Prejudice. The fact 
that he has consulted and quotes over three hundred and fifty 
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different authorities shows that he has done his work thoroughly 
and is not afraid to put both sides of the problem before his readers. 
As he says in his Introduction, it is better that the difficulties should 
be clearly seen and realized, with a view to their removal, than 
that they should be allowed to fester in private and be ignored in 
public, as they so often are by all but the most bitter speakers and 
writers on the subject. The book is a model of its kind, as one might 
expect from the author of the best History of Nigeria and his 
publisher. Moreover it is very good value for the money. 

The first chapter gives an interesting history of the growth of 
colour prejudice in Asia, Africa and America. Sir Alan defines both 
race and colour prejudice as the unreasoning hatred of one race for 
another, the contempt of the stronger and richer peoples for those 
whom they consider inferior to themselves, and the bitter resentment 
of those who are kept in subjection and are too frequently insulted. 

In his chapter headed Miscegenation, the author devotes nearly 
a dozen pages to mixed marriages and concubinage and quotes 
many authorities for and against the alleged physical repulsion of 
white for black and black for white, and on the question whether 
such unions always result in inferior progeny. He then asks: Is there 
any instinctive biological (rather than social) reason for the almost 
universal condemnation of mixed marriages? This is a most interest- 
ing chapter, but one cannot deal with it in detail here. 

Another chapter of great interest is on the physical and mental 
differences between the Negro and white races. Scientists may 
disagree over the alleged inherent inferiority of the former, but 
when all is said and done what can be proved could be written 
on the back of a postage stamp. As Professor T. H. Morgan suggests: 
‘A little goodwill is better than race propaganda’. The author himself, 
who has the advantage of having had personal experience of West 
Africa and the British West Indies, does not consider that the 
West Indies Negro is, on the whole, any more advanced than the 
African Negro who has had the advantage of education, nor can 
he believe that the Negro is inherently inferior to the white man 
and thinks that he is capable of improvement. 

How are we to justify the attitude of those whites who deny 
that black men have any rights which can over-ride the privileges 
of the more powerful race? That is a question which the author 
discusses in Chapter 9 and answers at once by saying that the 
situation is highly complex and that the tragedy is that so few will 
take the trouble to try to understand. He then proceeds to enter 
into more detail and quotes over twenty-five different authorities 
for his statements and concludes by saying that the repulsion 
between the white man and the black, which the former on his 
part is so often at no trouble to conceal, must be due to prejudice 
and not to any inherent racial repugnance. 
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And so one might go on chapter by chapter, each of which is of 
equal importance: how colour prejudice occurs between those not 
only of every colour but of every shade; of the alleged inferiority 
and shortcomings of the Negro; of the effect of environment and 
history on the race. This is a book which ought to be in the hands 
of all missionaries; for though it admittedly deals particularly with 
the relationship between whites and Negroes and in the case of 
missionaries may be preaching to the converted, it also deals, but 
less minutely, with the prejudice of colour for colour, yellow for 
brown, red for white, and so on. But preaching is the wrong word. 
The author does not preach; he is content to present both sides of 
the problem, and writes frankly on a difficult and delicate subject 
in a way which should not offend the susceptibilities of others. His 
attitude may be summed up in his own words: ‘I like some Negroes 
and dislike others, as I like some white men and dislike others.’ 

The book is so full of the opinions of others that the author’s 
own convictions are apt to become obscured, but these may, I 
think, be fairly summarized by saying: Colour prejudice is not a 
modern phenomenon but, as race consciousness increases, so does 
race prejudice. This is due, on the one side, to a superiority complex 
and on the other to a decreasing inferiority complex. It is greater 
against Africans than Asiatics and is not peculiar to whites. The 
author does not believe that colour prejudice is entirely natural and 
inherent but is to some extent a cultivated growth based on fallacies 
and that to deny equality of right because of colour is illogical and 
cannot be enduring. He does not advocate exaggerated expressions 
of brotherly love, but he does plead for good manners and Christian 
courtesy, mutual respect and consideration—in other words Culture, 
not Colour, with co-operation on all sides. 

A. D. Power 

LONDON 





THE CHALLENGE OF UNDEVELOPED AFRICA 


To-MoRROW’S CONTINENT. By PETER PENN and Lucie Street. London: 
Sidgwick and Jackson. gs. 1948. 


Ts wording on the inside of the dust-cover that ‘this is the 
most stimulating and far-seeing book of to-day’ is somewhat 
of an over-statement. None the less, the book is worth reading for 
the sake of the ideas which it will put into the heads of many who 
have never considered the possibilities of the vast and almost 
undeveloped continent of Africa. 
The writers envisage four stages in the establishment of the United 
States of Africa. First, they would form the Dominions of East and 
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West Africa respectively through union of the British Colonies in 
those areas. Then they would form an East and West African 
Federation. After that, East, West and South Africa should be 
formed into British United Africa, which will then join with the 
remaining states or peoples of the continent to form the United 
States of Africa. And the authors recognize that such a political 
fusion must be based on economic union. 

Later chapters deal with food production, transport, ‘settlement 
and electrification, worms and education’, finance and new ideas, 
reform of government, and the way in which the African will be 
affected. 

While admitting much that is said regarding the need for the 
development of Africa, one wonders how far the writers’ suggested 
schemes are likely to be fulfilled. The Cape to Cairo Railway was a 
wonderful dream, and in its day expressed a vision for developing 
the continent. Few people nowadays look on it as essential for that 
purpose. Certainly the ‘far-sighted Dominion of South Africa’ is 
not likely to complete it (though recent reports of Anglo-American 
projects suggest that American dollars may do so). 

Without sneering at the idea of a Cairo—Chinde Canal (as the 
writers fear that some may do) one may perhaps point out that 
there are obvious engineering difficulties in the way. The distance 
from the mouth of the Nile to the mouth of the Zambesi involves 
a mileage that will dwarf any system of canals that has yet been 
conceived. By following a route through the system of great lakes 
in Central Africa, the rise from sea-level leads to the altitude of 
2028 feet at the Albert Nyanza, while the summit is reached at 
3720 feet at Victoria Nyanza. And the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
leads one to believe that there is about one thousand feet difference 
in level between Lakes Tanganyika and Nyasa, which it is sug- 
gested may be united by ‘long tunnels electrically lit’; but this is 
a difficulty ‘at which imagination must not boggle’. It was said of 
James Brindley (to whom we owe so many of the English canals) 
that ‘he would rather go round an obstacle in the shape of an elevated 
range of country than go through it’. Canals are no real solution of the 
transport problems of Africa. 

A railway system runs from the Cape to the Belgian Congo. The 
Great North Road, mentioned by the authors, goes north-east from 
near Broken Hill through Tanganyika Territory into Kenya. Quite 
probably a railway line more or less parallel with portions of this 
road will be constructed to link the previously mentioned railway 
system with Mombasa. Once that is done, branch lines (and roads) 
will connect with the ports of Tanga and Dar-es-Salaam. 

The next question is: What will happen towards the west? for 
one of Africa’s needs is trans-continental communication from the 
Atlantic to the Indian Ocean. 
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The ground-nuts scheme has brought the development of the 
port of Mikindani to the fore, and it has been suggested that this 
will eventually link up with the Capetown-Congo Railway system. 
(But vested interests in other East African ports will probably try to 
hinder this development, as vested interests in Capetown have tried 
to hinder development of the South-west African ports.) Southern 
Rhodesia is beginning to produce steel and in a few years should be 
able to provide material. ‘There is already a Central African Council 
uniting the two Rhodesias and Nyasaland on matters of common 
interest. It has been in existence for five years, and now has regular 
meetings and a permanent Secretariat. A business friend writes: 
‘It is to be hoped that Federation will come about at no very distant 
date, and if only Angolaland, the Congo and Mozambique could be 
brought in as well, that would be grand and a very sound scheme’. 

Development in Africa is not likely to be brought about by the 
British Parliament, nor by the Colonial Office, but by the increased 
development and use of Africa’s own natural resources, and by the 
friendly co-operation of the various territories with their neighbours, 
regardless of race or nationality. 

In many parts of the continent the rainfall is adequate, but it is 
allowed too rapidly to run away. More attention needs to be given 
to the storage and conservation of water, so that it may be used 
to the fullest advantage both for purposes of power and irrigation 
and for human consumption. The hydraulic engineer must work 
in co-operation with the electrician. 

These problems are closely associated with the use of man-power. 
Africa is but thinly populated. The figures given in Whitaker’s 
Almanack show that India has 113 people to the square mile, and 
China 110. Under the heading of ‘Africa’ we find the figures as 
follows: Uganda and Nyasaland have each 42 per square mile; 
Kenya, 18; the Belgian Congo and Tanganyika, 15 each; Southern 
Rhodesia has 11; Northern Rhodesia 6; while the arid areas of 
Bechuanaland and South-west Africa have but one human being to 
each of 600,000 square miles of territory. 

The development of communications, a better use of natural 
resources and the growth of industries will inevitably lead also to 
increased medical services and the improvement of the health of 
the native population. More and better food products should also 
result, together with a growth of population. These in their turn 
should lead to a higher level of wages, a better standard of living 
and a greater demand for African products in Africa by the Africans 
themselves. For, after all, why should the African be exploited to 
work for export to other countries until his own needs are being 
satisfied by the products of his own labour? 

This leaves us with the question whether the development of 
Africa and its resources will in the end increase the food supply 
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of England or Europe? Then, if the answer is in the affirmative, we 
still have to enquire as to what will be the moral and spiritual effect 
upon the Africans themselves. 

In the present political circumstances of the Union of South 
Africa, it does not seem likely that that Dominion would co-operate 
with the schemes put forward in this book. 

RosBertT H. Baker, C.R. 

LONDON 


GUINE 


ANuARIO DA GUINE PortuGugsA. Edited by Fausto Duarte. Bissau: 
The Government of the Colony. Illustrated. Maps. 1946. 


HE is a massive volume of seven hundred pages printed on 

excellent paper with numerous illustrations, statistical maps, 
histories of the African tribes living in Guiné and their customs, 
demographic information, European occupation, medical work, 
developments already accomplished and planned, exports and 
imports, steamers, lighthouses, banking, trading companies, adminis- 
trative divisions with lists of officials, taxes, products of the land 
and sub-soil, acreage in the hands of Europeans, missions, climate 
and waters. 

It takes a Latin people like the Portuguese to produce a book of 
this kind. The zeal and patience required to gather such a mass of 
information and almost interminable statistics can only be appreciated 
by those acquainted with African conditions. 

The references to missions are of interest. Illustrative of the fair- 
mindedness of the Portuguese overseas in Guiné are the two refer- 
ences to the work, recently begun, of the mission sponsored by the 
World-wide Evangelization Crusade. The average Portuguese is 
not fanatical and is ready to appreciate good work. Naturally greater 
space is given to the history of Roman Catholic missions, which 
began in 1462 with the arrival of the Franciscans. Great success 
might well have attended the venture, says the Roman Catholic 
writer, but at the end of the fifteenth century the mission had died 
out and throughout the sixteenth century only isolated work was 
carried on by Dominicans, Carmelites, Franciscans and secular 
clergy. The succeeding centuries did not mark noteworthy progress; 
and in 1834, with the triumph of advanced liberal views in Portugal, 
all missions were suppressed. In 1864, ‘foreign’ (7.e. non-Roman 
Catholic) missions sought to enter the field. Thereupon the missionary 
college in Sernache, Portugal, was called upon to occupy the territory 
(pages 109-10). The ‘foreign’ missions then had to withdraw. The 
Roman Catholic missions, however, were poorly equipped and staffed: 
at one period only a single padre was available for the entire country. 

17 
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But since 1932, Roman Catholic missions have been strongly sub- 
sidized by the State and a wider occupation has come about. 
Certain reflexions present themselves. It is a thousand pities 
that a world strategy of missions is not possible. All the churches 
combined are inadequate to the total world situation; the natural 


increase of population far exceeds the number of converts made by | 


all the churches together. The Roman Catholic renewal of work 
in Guiné in 1864 led to the compulsory closing of the evangelical 
work. And the statistics of missionary work given in this Anudrio 
reveal that only a fringe of the population has been reached by Roman 
Catholic missions. These missions in Portuguese (and other) lands 
have a chronic tendency to rely on state subsidies and influence. 
The evils arising from this have been pointed out by the well-known 
Portuguese writer, Father J. Alves Correia, in his book A dilatagao 
da Fé xo Imperio Portugués.1 The Christian Faith is more than an 
extension of nationality. 

No reference is made to Muslims in Guiné, but that there are 
many such with considerable influence is shown by the advertise- 
ments of firms with names such as Abulai Hamad, Mamud Elawar, 
Said Aly, Aly Sene and many others. 


Joun T. TUCKER 
LISBON, PORTUGAL 





CHRISTIAN VERSE FROM INDIA 


Tue INFINITE CHRIST: Poems. By CHANDRAN DEVANESEN. Madras: 
Christian Literature Society. Rs 1.6. 1948. 


HE INFINITE CHRIST has forty-five short pieces, four of 
them in prose, the others in unrhymed verse, with two notable 
objective studies, ‘Mary Magdalene’ and ‘One of the Twelve’ 


(Judas Iscariot), and two attractive prayers for the young people of 


India and the Church. A blessing is asked on the girls 


with their shiny tresses decked with flowers 
and silver anklets that jingle softly . . . 
and the quiet mirth in their eyes ; 


and on the boys: 


Give them straight limbs 

and a love of sport 

that joins a sense of fairness 

with a quick eye and a strong wrist. 

Give them minds that are as clean 

as their white dhoties, 

and imbue them with a spirit of adventure. 





1 Reviewed in IRM, January 1946. 
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Opening this volume in English with the hope that it would have 
the savour of the country whence it comes, one was not disappointed. 
There are reminiscences of Mr T. S. Eliot, Mr Sean O’Casey, 
Shelley and others, but in Indian ink and an Indian voice. Mr 
Devanesen has had visitations of self-forgetful poetic vision. To 
his aims in word-painting and word-music indicated in the title- 

oem he has come nearest, perhaps, in the portrait of Judas and the 
rhythm of “One of the Twelve’: 


He was politically conscious, progressive; 

he wanted to see his country free. 

He hated the foreign oppressors. 

And hating is as easy as loving 

when you are young. 

His Master was to head the rebellion 

that would break the foreign yoke for ever. 
He would be at the Master’s side to see that He did. 
His Master would be King, but he would be King-maker. . . . 

When he saw Him by the light of torches 

among the olive trees on Gethsemane 

and kissed Him, he did not think 

it was the seal of death. 

He thought it was a kiss of acclamation, 

a heralding of kingly triumph. 


It is not every day that we receive significant matter conveyed 
so deftly, in the tone of contemporary but individual talk at high 
tension. Given more to say, this writer evidently has the will and is 
developing the means to say it. 

MARGARET GALWAY 

BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 





HOUSEKEEPING IN CAMP AND BUSH 


A HousEHOLD Book FoR TROPICAL COLONIES. By E. G. BrapLey. London: 
Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 1948. 


7* is the tradition to regard men, so far as housekeeping is con- 

cerned, as helpless creatures, and their efforts at cooking and 
camping as something at which their womenfolk must look with 
rather an indulgent eye. It would be a brave woman, however, who 
regarded Mr Bradley in that light, for though his ‘Household Book’ 
contains much that is useful to men alone, living in camp and bush, 
at least half of it is concerned with recipes which will be of the 
greatest use to any wife. Mr Bradley has performed for Africa what 
Mrs Beeton did for the kitchens of her day. You may find instructions 
on such a variety of things as bush-wardrobes, butchery and bread, 
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and even a modified form of Zabaglione. Although Mr Bradley’s 
book does not compare in size or scope with Mrs Beeton’s, it is 
concerned with things as they are, with economy and utility, while 
providing certain possibilities for extravagance. 

Many problems perplex a newcomer to the Colonies, beginning 
at his outfitters, where any number of useless things are liable to 
be bought, and ending at the last store before going to bush where 
three months’ stores may have to be acquired and there is no going 
round the corner to the grocer’s to replace what is forgotten. Mr 
Bradley’s lists of what is required are, if anything, too exhaustive, 
and seem to contain everything that anyone in any Colony could 
ever want. They form, however, an admirable starting-point, from 
which adjustments, based on local experience of a particular Colony, 
can be made. 

He emphasizes the importance of comfort and varied food for a 
person living alone with nothing but mosquitoes and sandflies for 
company. He gives also the admirable advice, now, alas, too seldom 
followed, ‘always leave your corner of the Colony richer for fruit 
trees, flowering shrubs, etc., than you find it’. There are only two 
points on which the reviewer would disagree with Mr Bradley. 
Firstly, in his disparagement of the use of palm wine instead of 
yeast in bread-making: palm wine makes bread that is pleasanter 
to eat and that keeps very much longer; and secondly, in his omission 
of any recipes for drinks, or any guidance as to the local drinks, 
some of which are good and some of which it is unwise to approach 
with a lighted cigarette. 

There are many admirable features in the book, such as the use 
of simple measures like the cup, ‘one tablespoon’, and others, which 
the Native cooks can readily understand; the recipes for indigenous 
foods, which are so often neglected and regarded as diseased or as 
harbouring some mysterious animal; the advice on dealing with 
cooks and stewards. It is a book which all should possess before 
leaving for tropical Colonies; and anyone at home who can overcome 
his feelings of envy at the non-austerity meals that can be prepared 
in the Colonies, if sufficient trouble is taken, could send it as a most 
welcome present to a friend or relative abroad. 


J. C. M. Piton 


Axtm-Opa, GoLtp Coast COLONY 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tue Rev. A. H. WiLkinson, who contributes an address delivered 
at a recent meeting of the United Bible Societies, is General Secretary 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 





The Ven. A. J. Appasamy, D.Phil., D.D., is Archdeacon of 
Palamcottah, India, and editor of the Pilgrim, the quarterly bulletin 
of the Christian Society for the Study of Hinduism. 


The Rev. ALEx. BerTHOuD, of Switzerland, is a missionary in 
Basutoland with the Société Evangélique des Missions de Paris. 





The Rev. JouHn J. Consrpine, M.M., of U.S.A., is a member 
of the Catholic Foreign Missionary Society of America (the Mary- 
knoll Missioners), and author of Call For Forty Thousand. 


Miss RutH Rouse is Editorial Secretary of the World Council 
of Churches’ Committee on the History of the Oecumenical Move- 
ment (her own assignment being Voluntary Movements in the 
Nineteenth Century). 


Miss B. D. Grsson, Assistant Secretary of the International 
Missionary Council, writes from active participation in the Council’s 
work for missions affected by war and in the maintenance of contact 
with Continental missionary societies in general. 


Lic. RoBerT BRUNNER, of Basle, whose article is based on his 
address at the Stockholm meeting of the International Missionary 
Council’s Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews, is 
Director of the Freunde Israels, the Swiss Protestant Church’s 
mission for work among the Jews. 


ee 


The Rev. Ropert Situ, recently in Czechoslovakia with the 
Church of Scotland mission, is now Minister of Balerno Church, 


Midlothian. 


FRANK Lake, M.B., D.T.M., of the Church Missionary Society, 


is on the staff of the Christian Medical College, Vellore, S. India. 
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Reviews of books are by: J. M. J. Scuepper, Dr Jiir, President 
of the Netherlands Missionary Council; the Rev. Henry R. T. 
BRANDRETH, of the Order of the Good Shepherd, Chaplain of St 
George’s (Anglican) Church, Paris; the Rev. B. G. M. SUNDKLER, 
D.Theol., Research Secretary of the International Missionary 
Council, and a former Church of Sweden missionary in Africa; the 
Rt Rev. G. F. Cranswick, Bishop of Tasmania; the Rev. R. H. W. 
SHEPHERD, D.Litt., Principal of Lovedale Missionary Institution, 
Cape Province, South Africa; CLARENCE P. SHEepp, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Christian Methods, Yale Divinity School, U.S.A., at 
present engaged in historical research with the World’s Alliance of 
Y.M.C.As; the Rev. ALEXANDER MILLER, formerly Secretary of 
the S.C.M. of New Zealand, and subsequently at work with the 
World’s Student Christian Federation; E. M. K. Muttra, of Uganda, 
now studying at London University; the Rev. Dr Sten Buaee, of 
Norway, formerly in China with the Norwegian Missionary Society; 
the Rev. L. E. Browne, D.D., Professor of Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Leeds; the Rev. Friptjov Birkett, Literature Secretary of 
the Norwegian Missionary Society; J. C. McGitvray, M.D., 
Secretary and Bursar of the Christian Medical College, Vellore, 
S. India; Dr med. SamueL Miuer, Director of the Deutsches 
Institut fiir artzliche Mission, Tiibingen; E. R. Leacu, Ph.D., of 
the Department of Anthropology, London School of Economics; 
Mrs EILEEN JENSEN KriGe, Lecturer in Social Anthropology in 
Natal University, Durban; A. D. Power, formerly a Vice-President 
of the Royal Africa Society, and much travelled in Africa and the 
West Indies; the Rev. Ropert H. Baker, of the Community of the 
Resurrection, with which he has served extensively in Africa; the 
Rev. Joun T. Tucker, D.D., of the United Church of Canada, 
Secretary of the Evangelical Alliance of Angola; Miss MARGARET 
Gatway, Lecturer in English at Birmingham University; J. C. M. 
Paton, Assistant District Commissioner at Akim-Oda, Gold Coast 
Colony. 
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MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 
In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 


the co-operation of Miss Anna E. Jones (New York), Rev. J. Christy 
Wilson, D.D. (Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J.), Mr 


| J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt.,D.D. (Edinburgh), 


Rev. O. G. Myklebust (Oslo), Dr W. F. Dankbaar (Oegstgeest), Rt Rev. 


Rev. Robert Smith (Edinburgh). 


— Malmstrém (Viborg), Professor Dr M. Schlunk (Tiibingen), 
Ce) 


While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the 
progress of Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


Magazine articles are marked f. 


Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 272. 
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NUNGSEINHEIT: EIN BEITRAG ZUR 
HUNDERTJAHRFEIER DER HERMANNS- 
BURGER MiUsSION. Walter Holsten. 
EMM, 1949 (Jan.), 5-17. 162. 


IN DER SPAN- 


ll. Missionary Biography 


GrorGE HunTER : APOSTLE OF TURKESTAN. 
Mildred Cable and Francesca French. 
107 pp. Illus. End-paper Map. Lon- 
don: China Inland Mission. 7s. 6d. 
1948. 163. 

The biography of an evangelist who 
devoted his life to a remote and little- 
penetrated field of missionary service. 

‘TORCHBEARERS IN HONAN. Annie Jenkins 
Sallee. 192 pp. Nashville, Tenn. : 
Broadman Press. 80 cents. 1948. 164. 

Biographical sketches of missionaries of 
the Southern Baptist Convention. 


One INCREASING Purpose: the life of 
Henry Winters Luce. B. A. Garside. 
271 pp. New York: Revell. $3.75. 
1948. 165. 


The life of a missionary educator, and 
builder of two Christian universities in 
China. 

GREAT MISSIONARIES TO THE ORIENT. 
J. Theodore Mueller. 133 pp. Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan Publishing 
House. $1.50. 1948. 166. 

Brief sketches of Japan, Formosa and 
Korea, with biographies of early missionaries 
and some converts. 

+CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH SCHWARTZ. Hakon 
Haus. NOTM, 1948 (4), 224-32. 167. 


See also 227 (Danish Missionary in War- 
time Africa). 


lil. The Older Churches 


CHILDREN ApriFT. Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s Commission on the Church’s 
Work among Children. 32 pp. Lon- 
don: Press & Publications Board of the 
Church Assembly. 1s. 3d. 1949. 168, 

The report of a commission set up in 
1947 to study the subject, with special 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


LA VIE ET L’OEUVRE DE RaouL ALLIER. 
Gaston Richard. xi+230 pp.  Por- 
trait. Paris: Berger-Levrault. Fr. 300. 
1948. 169. 

A review is in preparation. 


+ AusTRALiA’s IMMIGRATION Po.icy. F.W. 
Eggleston. PA, 1948 (Dec.), 372-83. 
170. 
+THE SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE COMMUNITY 
OF THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION. Maynard 
L. Cassady. Crozer Quarterly (Chester, 
Pa.), 1949 (Jan.), 1-18. 471. 
+THE CuHuRCH SITUATION IN FRANCE. 
Howard Schomer. Religion in Life 
(N.Y.), 1948-49 (Winter), 11-24. 172. 
+tLa CoopfraTIvE DE Satnt-GEORGEs. 
J. Serve. Christianisme Social (Paris), 
1948 (nov.-déc.), 608-22. 173. 
tAMERIKANSKE MISSIONSMARKER. Laurids 
Stampe. NMT, 1948 (Dec.), 213-27. 
174. 
See also 216 (Ethiopian Church); 265 
(Teaching on Missions in Norwegian 
Schools). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 


New Dawn In JAPAN. Everett F. Briggs. 
249 pp. New York: Longmans. $2.75. 
1948. 175. 

The impact of the war on the religious 
beliefs of the people, and the opportunity 
for the spread of Christianity in Japan 
to-day. A Roman Catholic point of view. 


THe ALLIED OCCUPATION OF JAPAN. 
Edwin M. Martin. xiv+155 pp. 
Stanford, Cal.: Stanford University 
Press. $3. 1948. 176. 

A review of the aims, methods and 
accomplishments of the military occupation. 
Vol. I of a series of studies on present-day 
Japan, initiated by the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 


JapaAN Diary. Mark Gayn. x+517 pp. 
New York: William Sloane Associates. 
$4. 1948. 177. 


An eye-witness account of revolutionary 
changes in Japan and Korea under American 
occupation. 

MacArtuur’s JAPAN. Russell Brines. 315 
pp. Philadelphia: Lippincott. $3.50. 
1948. 178. 

A journalist’s story of Japan from the 





reference to evangelism. 


occupation to the present day. 
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{CONTEMPORARY JAPANESE  POLITICAL| UNITED STaTeEs PoLicy IN CHINA. D. B. 
Forces. Masao Takahashi. PA, 1948 Copland. PA, 1948 (Dec.), 339-47. 
(Dec.), 399-404. 179. 189. 
' South-East Asia 
China 


A Suort History oF CHINESE PHILOSOPHY. 
Fung Yu-lan, edited by Derk Bodde. 
xx+368 pp. New York: Macmillan. 
$5. 1948. 80, 

A comprehensive account of Chinese 
thought. Based on his earlier History of 
Chinese Philosophy, and written in English 
for the western mind. 

PuHiILosopHy OF Lire. Chen Li-fu. 148 
pp. New York: Philosophical Library. 
$3. 1948. 781. 

Ancient Chinese ideas of the meaning of 
life and their importance in the development 
of China to-day. 

CutnA: THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE. 
Gerald F. Winfield.  vii+437 pp. 
New York: William Sloane Associates, 
in co-operation with the American 
Institute of Pacific Relations. $5. 
1948. r82. 

The old and new China, the struggle for 
existence and for new political forms. A 
basic description of conditions in China 
to-day and how the West can help rebuild to 
ensure peace in the East. 


CHANGING CHINA. Harrison Forman. 
337 pp. New York: Crown Publishers. 
$4. 1948. 183. 

‘A factual account of China as it was, and 
as it is.’ 

KrneEsisK Musikk. Olav Aarflot. 127 pp. 
Oslo: Cammermeyer Boghandel. Kr. 
10.70. 1948. I84. 

A study in Chinese music. 


Ir HapreNeD IN CuiINA. Buford L. 
Nichols. 101 pp. Nashville, Tenn. : 
Broadman Press. 60 cents. 1948. 185. 


A Southern Baptist missionary tells of 
life in China during the past ten years. 


AMERICANS IN CHINA: SOME CHINESE 
Views. Thurston _ Griggs. 59 pp. 
Washington, D.C. Foundation for 


Foreign Affairs. 75 ‘cents, 1948. 186, 
Summaries gleaned from Chinese news- 
papers criticizing the American policy. 
+TuHE LAND AND THE PEOPLE OF CHINA. 
Pearl S. Buck. China and America 
(N.Y.), 1948 (Oct.), 3-6. 187. 


tCHINA AND WorLpD Peace. Tingfu F. 
Tsiang. China and America (N.Y.), 
1948 (Oct.), 7-12. 188. 


(Indo-China, Siam, Malaya and Indonesia) 


MALAYA AND SINGAPORE. Survey Direc- 
tory of Churches and Missions in the 
Federation and Colony. V. A. Chelliah 


and Alexander McLeish. 36 pp. 
London: World Dominion Press. 2s. 
1948. 190. 


No. 2 in the Post-war Survey Series. 


ApaT Law IN Inponesia. B. ter Haar. 
xiv+255 pp. New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations. $4. 1948. I9Z. 

Translated from the Dutch and edited by 
E. A. Hoebel and A. A. Schiller. A general 
survey of the customary laws of Indonesian 
peoples. 

tINDONESIA IN Crisis. Raymond Kennedy 
and Paul M. Kattenburg. FPR, 1948 
(Dec. 15), whole number. 192. 

tL’INpDoNgsIE ET LE PROBLEME MIssION- 
NAIRE. H. Diirr. Le Monde Non- 
Chrétien (Paris), 1948 (oct.-déc.), 907-25. 
193. 

+THE Communist REVOLT IN JAvA: The 
Background. Virginia ‘Thompson and 
Richard Adloff; The Crisis and Its 
Aftermath. George McT. Kahin. Far 
Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 1948 (Nov. 17), 
257-64. 194. 

tTHE ComMunisT UPRISING IN Mataya. 
Ian Morrison. Far Eastern Survey 
(N.Y.), 1948 (Dec. 22), 281-6. 195. 


India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon 


MAHATMA GANDHI, AN INTERPRETATION. 
E. Stanley Jones. 208 pp. 160 pp. 
London: Hodder and _ Stoughton. 
New York : Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
7s. 6d. $2. 1948. 196. 


A review is in preparation. 


Great Sout: The Growth of Gandhi. 
Herrymon Maurer. 128 pp. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday. $2. 
1948. 197. 

A biography of Gandhi emphasizing his 
belief in Truth. 

INDIA : a survey of the heritage and growth 
of Indian nationalism. Walter 
Wallbank. vii+118 pp. New York: 
Henry Holt. $1.40. 1948. 198. 





Written primarily for American college 
students ; includes a good brief bibliography. 
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Tue Pacgant or [np1a’s History. Vol. I. 
Gertrude Emerson Sen. xii+431 pp. 
New York: Longmans. $4.50. 1948. 
199. 

The beginnings of India’s history and 
legends, written in a popular manner. 
Contains bibliography of sources, and is 
well indexed. 


+TuHe CuHRIsTIAN CouNciIL oF _ INDIA, 
PAKISTAN AND BuRMA. NCCR, 1948 
(Nov.), 462-8. 200. 

¢CuHRISTIAN THEOLOGY IN INp1A. A. J. 
Appasamy. IRM, 1949 (Apr.), 149-55. 
201. 


+THeE History oF IsLaM In INDIA. James 
D. Brown. MW, 1949 (Jan.), 11-25. 
202, 


+Tue Rise oF Pakistan. Phillips Talbot. 
Middle East Journal (Washington, D.C.), 
1948 (Oct.), 381-98. 203. 


Central Asia 


AN AMERICAN ENGINEER IN AFGHANISTAN, 
FROM THE LETTERS AND NoteEs oF A. C. 
Jewett. Edited by Marjorie Jewett 
Bell. xili+335 pp. Minneapolis : 
University of Minnesota Press. $5. 
1948. 204. 

The people and customs of Afghanistan 
in 1911-18 when the first attempts at 
modernization were made. 


+THE StTRucTURE OF MosLEM SOCIETY IN 
INNER Moncouia. Shinobu Iwamura. 
Far Eastern Quarterly (Ithaca, N.Y.), 
1948 (Nov.), 34-44. 205. 

See also 763 (George Hunter). 


The Near East and North Africa 


BRITAIN AND THE ARAB States. M. W. 
Seton-Williams. 330 pp. London: 
Luzac. 21s. 1948. 206. 

Described as ‘a survey of Anglo-Arab 
relations from 1920 to 1948’, by an Aus- 
tralian archaeologist who has made several 
trips to the region. Gives examples of 
British relations, and a number of documents 
are reprinted in an appendix. The book is 
by no means comprehensive. 


AMERICAN INTERESTS IN THE MIDDLE 
East. Harvey P. Hall; PrRosiems 
FACING IsraEL. Carl Hermann Voss. 
61 pp. New York: Foreign Policy 
Association. 35 cents. 1948. 207. 
Headline Series 72, Nov.—Dec. 1948. 


PALESTINE DILEMMA. 


Arab rights versus 
Zionist aspirations. 


Frank C, Sakran. 





INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


vii+230pp. Washington, D.C. : Public 
Affairs Press. $3.25. 1948. 208. 


The Arab’s case presented in the light of | 


the historical past and the perplexing present. 


A SuHort History OF THE MIpDLE East, 
from the Rise of Islam to Modern Times. 
George E. Kirk. x+301 pp. Maps. 
London: Methuen. 16s. 1948. 209. 

A penetrating and highly illuminating 
study of political relationships and aspira- 
tions over the centuries. 


IRAN, PasT AND PRESENT. Donald N. 
Wilber. 234 pp. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press. $3. 1948. 
210, 


A review of the land and its history, with 
well-informed comment on art and archi- 
tecture. 


Tue Tuip oF Sinar. From the Persian 
of Muhammed Iqbal. Translation by 
A.J. Arberry. 35 pp. London: Royal 
India Society. 7s. 6d. 1947. 2II. 

A welcome translation of one who is 
considered the best of the modern poets in 
the Persian language. The author of these 

uatrains was influential in the idea of 
akistan, though he passed away before that 
State came into being. 


TurRKEY OLD AND New. Selma Ekrem 
Bulayir. 185 pp. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s. $2.75. 1947. 222. 


The author, a Turkish national, and 
grand-daughter of an early patriot, has been 
secretary in the Turkish Consulate in New 
York. A clear picture of modern Turkey 
with a treatment of Islam. Not intended to 
be either scholarly or comprehensive in 
factual material. 


+THeE Future oF ARAB-JEWISH RELATIONS. 
Aubrey S. Eban. Commentary (N.Y.), 
1948 (Sept.), 199-206. 213. 
tEconomic Po.icy of THE New TuRKEY. 
mer Celal Sarc. Middle East Journal 
(Washington, D.C.), 1948 (Oct.), 430- 
46. 214. 
+Some AsPECTs OF THE ARAB DHow TRADE. 
Alan Villiers. Middle East Journal 
(Washington, D.C.), 1948 (Oct.), 399- 
416. 215. 
¢THE ETHIoPIAN CuurcH. Blatta Marsie- 
Hazen. Ecumenical Review (N.Y.), 


1949 (Winter), 179-87. 2176. 

TETIOPIA OG MIASJONSARBEIDET DER. 
Tormod Vagen. NOTM, 1948 (3), 
157-65. 217. 


tAFRIQUE DU NorD: PERMANENCES BER- 
BERES. G. Letellier. Rythmes du Monde 
(Lyon), 1948 (3), 40-57. 218. 
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Africa (General) 


To-morrow’s CONTINENT. Peter Penn 
and Lucie Street. 179 pp. London: 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 9s. 1948. 219. 

See review, p. 254. 

tLe Mystkre pE LA Mort EN AFRIQUE 
Noire. Soeur Marie-André. Rythmes 
du Monde (Lyon), 1948 (4), 17-25. 220. 

tAFRICA IN THE SERVICE OF EvuROPE? 
C. Hartley Grattan. Harper’s Magazine 
(N.Y.), 1948 (Dec.), 68-73. 2212. 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central Sudan) 


TRIBES OF THE LIBERIAN HINTERLAND. 
George Schwab. Edited, with addi- 
tional material, by George W. Harley. 
xix+526 pp. Illus. Maps. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Peabody Museum. 
$7.50 and $10.00. 1947. 222. 

A review is in preparation. 

ANuARIO DA GuINE PORTUGUESA 
Publicigao do Governo da 
Edited by Fausto Duarte. 
Illus. Lisbon: 
de Tipografia. 1947. 

See review, p. 257. 

Iso VittacE Arrairs. Chiefly with refer- 
ence to the Village of Umueke Agbaja. 
M.M. Green. 262pp. Map. London: 


1946. 
Colénia. 
) 692 pp. 
Sociedade Industrial 
223. 


Sidgwick and Jackson. tos. 6d. 1948. 
224, 
A review is in preparation. 
Fem NEGERPRASTER. Asbjérn Fog. 143 
pp. Roskilde, Denmark. Kr. 5. 1948. 


225, 

Biographical studies of five Negro pastors 

¢ Danish mission field in Nigeria). 

Tue New Conco. ‘l'om Marvel. xiii+ 
395 pp. New York: Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. $5. 1948. 226. 

A general survey of the Belgian Congo, 
reviewing its history and describing the 
country, its people and industries. The 
need for medical and educational mission- 
aries is emphasized. 


Arrica Paa Gopt oG OnptT. ‘Theodor 
Matthiesen. 95 pp. Copenhagen. 
Kr. 4.50. 1948. 227. 


Experiences of a Danish missionary in a 
period of illness in Africa during the war. 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambexi to the Fuba rivers) 


INITIATION CEREMONIES FOR LuimB! Boys. 
John T. Tucker. Africa (London), 
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Unc Kyrka 1 TANGANJIKA. Bengt 
G. M. Sundkler. 279 pp. Stockholm : 
Svenska Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bok- 
forlag. Kr. 8.50. 1948. 229. 

A review is in preparation. 


America and the West Indies 
THE EvoLuTION OF AMERICAN FOREIGN 


Poticy. Dexter Perkins. 187 pp. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 
$2. 1948. 230. 


Traces the subject from the beginning of 
American foreign policy to the present time, 
pointing out the Bc made necessary by 
the growth of the country. 


ALASKAN EskKIMO CEREMONIALISM. Mar- 


garet Lantis. xiiit127 pp. New 
York: j. J. Augustin. $2.75. 1947. 
S37. 


A monograph of the American Ethno- 
logical Society. 


Booker T. WASHINGTON, EDUCATOR AND 


INTERRACIAL INTERPRETER. Basil 
Mathews. xvii+350 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
$4.75. 1948. 232. 


A full-length biography of the founder of 

Tuskegee Institute. 
A Man Catiep WHITE. 
raphy of Walter White. 
York: Viking Press. 
233. 

The autobiography of the secretary of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Coloured People. Gives a record of the 
Association and of the progress made for a 
better attitude towards the Negro. 


Brack Opyssey, the story of the Negro 
in America. Roi Ottley. viii+340 pp. 
New York: Scribner’s. $3.50. 1948. 
234. 

From historical records, conversations 
with elderly Negroes and ex-slaves, the 
author presents a history of the Negro in 
America from 1619 to 1945. Biographical! 
sketches of well-known Negroes incorporated 
in the text add to the story. 

Necro LIBERATION. Harry Haywood. 
245 pp. New York: International 
Publishers. $2.75. 1948. 235. 

The struggle of the American Negro for 
equal rights, particularly in the South. 

Tue Roots OF PREJUDICE AGAINST THE 
NEGRO IN THE UNITED States. Naomi 


The autobiog- 
382 pp. New 
$3.75. 1948. 


Friedman Goldstein. ix+213_ pp. 
Boston: Boston University Press. 
$2.50. 1948. 236. 


A thesis submitted at Boston University 
in 1944 towards a Doctor of Philosophy 





1949 (Jan.), 53-9. 228. 


degree. 
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Hore. John Collier. 191 pp. New 
York: Mentor Books, New American 
Library. 35 cents. 1947. 237. 

A brief history of the Indians in North 
and South America, by a former U.S. 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

THe Navano. Clyde Kluckhohn and 
Dorothea Leighton. xx+258 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University 
Press. $5. 1948. 238. 

Written as part of the Indian Educational 
Research Project undertaken jointly by the 
Committee on Human Development of the 
University of Chicago and the United States 
office of Indian Affairs. Deals primarily 
with Navaho life to-day. 


Tue FALL OF THE SPANISH AMERICAN 


EMPIRE. Salvador de Madariaga. 
viii+443 pp. New York: Macmillan. 
$5. 1948. London: Hollis and 
Carter. 21s. 1947. 239. 


A history of the people, their culture and 
the influence of foreign groups. Not a 
sequel to The Rise of the Spanish American 
Empire, but complementary to it. 

To Make THE PEOPLE Stronc. A. Edward 
Stuntz. 298 pp. New York: Mac- 
millan. $3.50. 1948. 240. 

A quick trip to Latin America, where the 
‘Good Neighbor’ policy has been helping 
people to better health, sanitation, crops and 
a higher standard of living. 

Rurat Mexico. Nathan L. Whetton. 
xxv+671 pp. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. $10. 1948. 241. 

A study in rural sociology; includes 
statistical tables, bibliography and a good 
index. 

UNDER A '} HATCHED ROOF IN A BRAZILIAN 
JUNGLE. Rosemary Cunningham. 125 
pp. Toronto: Evangelical Publishers. 
$1.50. 1947. 242. 

The life and work of missionaries among 
the Cayapo Indians. 


THE BrazitiAN Economy: CHRONIC 
INFLATION AND SPORADIC’ INDUus- 
TRIALIZATION. Henry William Spiegel. 


xiii+246 pp. Philadelphia: Blakiston. 
$4.50. 1949. 243. 

The problems of industrialization in 
Brazil, but the analysis may be adapted to 
other countries with similar conditions. 


THe Lone Lanp: Cnuie. Carleton 
Beals. 244 pp. New York: Coward- 
McCann. $4. 1949. 244. 


Another of the Invitation to Travel Series. 
tRoots OF REVOLUTION IN LATIN AMERICA. 
Donald Marquand Dozer. FA, 1949 
(Jan.), 274-88. 245. 








INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


INDIANS OF THE AMERICAS, THE LONG 


+PeRON’s ‘GREATER ARGENTINA’ AND THE 
Unitep States. Olive Holmes. FPR, 
1948 (Dec. 1), whole number. 246. 


The Pacific Islands 


(including British New Guinea and 
Philippines) 

THe Fortrunats IsLanps, A_ PACIFIC 
INTERLUDE. An account of the pleasant 
lands and people in the United States’ 
Trust Territory of the Pacific. Walter 
Karig. 226 pp. New York: Rinehart. 
$3.75. 1948. 247. 

The life and customs of the Micronesians, 
profusely illustrated by official U.S. Navy 
photographs. 

ECONOMICS OF THE MOuNT HAGEN TRIBES, 
New Guinea. Abraham L. Gitlow. 
xi+110 pp. New York: J. J. Augustin. 
$2.75. 1947. 248. 

A trained economist spent several weeks 
during the war in the Mount Hagen area. 
The book treats of the social, religious and 
economic aspects of the people. 

Hawaltl, A CENTURY OF ECONOMIC CHANGE, 
1778-1876. Theodore Morgan. xi+260 
pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $4. 1948. 249. 

Covers the period of transition between 
the indigenous feudalism and an agricultural 
and commercial private enterprise system. 
Shows how the traders and missionaries 
influenced the social and economic life. 

Miss ULysseSs FROM PUKA-PUKA. ‘The 
autobiography of a South Sea trader’s 


daughter. Florence Frisbie. x+241 
pp. New York: Macmillan. $3. 
1948. 250. 


A twelve-year-old South Sea Islander 
depicts life and customs in Polynesia. 
AMERICAN TARIFF POLICY TOWARDS THE 
PHILIPPINES, 1898-1946. Pedro E. 
Abelarde. viii+233 pp. New York: 
King’s Crown Press. $2.75. 1947. 
251. 
A study of the tariff laws and their effect 
on the economic life of the Filipinos. 
tArtT ET MysTIQUE CHEZ LES ABORIGENES DE 
L’AustRALigE. C. MacMillan. Rythmes 
du Monde (Lyon), 1948 (4), 7-16. 252. 
+SociaAL AND PoLiTicAL CHANGES IN THE 
Cook Istanps. Ernest Beaglehole. 
PA, 1948 (Dec.), 384-98. 253. 


The Jews 
THE Jewish COMMUNITY OF CuUBA: 
settlement and growth. Boris Sapir. 
94 pp. New York: Jewish Teachers’ 











{COMMUNISM AND EvuROPEAN JEWRY. 


See also 


Eskimo Doctor. 
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Seminary and People’s University Press. 
$1. 1948. 254.. 

A brief history of the organization of the 
Jewish Community. No. 3 of Jewish Life 


in America series. 


Robert Smith. 
203-10. 255. 
213 (Arab-Jewish Relations) ; 
311 (Jewish Christians’ Dilemma). 


IRM, 1949 (Apr.), 


Other Fields 


Aage Giiberg. Trans. 
by Karin Elliott. 229 pp. New York: 
Norton. $3. 1948. 255a. 

Life in the northernmost settlement of 
Greenland, told by a Dane who lived and 
worked among the people of Thule. 


Fields (General) 


Most oF THE Wor.tp. The Peoples of 
Africa, Latin America and the East 
To-day. Edited by Ralph Linton. 
917 pp. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $5.50. 1949. 256. 

Gives a picture of conditions in most of 
the world to-day, with a view towards a sound 
foundation for future planning. 

Post-wAR GOVERNMENTS OF THE FAR 
East. Edited by ‘Taylor Cole and 
John H. Hallowell. 473-744 pp. 
Gainesville, Fla.: Journal of Kae 
University of Florida. $1.50. 1947. 
257. 

Reprinted from the Nov. 1947 issue of 
the Yournal of Politics. A symposium by 
scholars identified with each area—China, 
Japan, Soviet Far East, Korea, Indonesia, 
India, British South East Asia, Philippines, 
French Indo-China. 

Soviet Russia, THE LAND AND ITs PEOPLE. 
Nicholas Mikhailov. ix+374 pp. New 
York: Sheridan House. $3.50. 1948. 
258. 

A description of the countries which make 
up the Soviet Union. 


Soviet Russia AND THE Far East. David 
J. Dallin. vii+398 pp. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $5. 1948. 259. 

The Soviet foreign policy from 1931 to 
1948, the plan for the expansion of Com- 
munism. 

A HovuseHotp Book FOR TROPICAL 
Cotonizss. E. G. Bradley. 149 pp. 
London: Oxford University Press. 
7s. 6d. 1948. 260. 


Wor.Lp CHRISTIAN HANDBOOK. 





See review,'p. 259. 
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REPORT OF THE 54TH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN MIssION 
BoarpDs IN CANADA AND IN THE UNITED 
States, THE INN, Buck HI. FALts, 
Pa., March 4-5, 1948. 138 pp. New 
York: Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America. $1.80 and $1.20. 
1948. 261. 
500 pp. 
London: World Dominion Press. 
£1, 1s. Obtainable New York: Friend- 
ship Press. $7.50. 1949. 262. 

A source book of survey and statistics, 
to meet a long-felt need. To be reviewed. 


YEARBOOK OF HUMAN RIGHTS FOR 1946. 


xii+450 pp. Lake Success, New York : 
United Nations. $5. 1947. 263. 

Contains the texts of all Bills of Rights 
and other constitutional provisions relating 
to human rights in effect on December 31, 
1946. The first issue of a probable annual 
publication. 


YEARBOOK OF Foop AND AGRICULTURAL 


STATISTICS — 1947. 
Washington, D.C. 


XViili + 261 pp. 
Food and Agri- 


culture Geuneiidein of the United 
Nations. $3. 1947. 264. 
Continues the series of international 


statistics formerly compiled by the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture in Rome. 


VI. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


MISJONEN I FOLKESKOLEN. Fredrik Larsen. 
64 pp. Oslo: Egede _ Instituttet. 
Kr. 3.30. 1948. 265. 

A study of the place of missions in the 
teaching of the Scriptures, church history, 
etc., as well as of secular subjects, in the 
elementary schools of Norway. 


Der Grosse AurTraG: Weltkrise und 
Weltmission im Spiegel der Whitby- 
Konferenz des Internationalen Mission- 
Rats. W. Freytag, K. Hartenstein and 
K. Ihmels. 96 pp. Stuttgart und 
Korntal : Evangelischer Missionsverlag. 
1948. 266. 

The German delegates’ account of the 
Whitby, Ontario, meeting of the I.M.C. 


+PREPARATION FOR THE ParousiA. M.A.C. 
Warren. EWR, 1949 (Jan.), 9-14. 267. 


tRELIGIO Sus SPECIE AETERNITATIS. C. A, 
O. van Nieuwenhuijze. Nederlands 
Theologisch Tijdschrift (Utrecht), 1948 
(Dec.), 81-97. 268. 
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Mission. E. Kellerhals. 
1948 (Nov.), 179-90. 269. 
+COMMENT L’EGLISE DOIT-ELLE PARLER AU 
Monpeg. Michel Bouttier. Christian- 
isme Social (Paris), 1948 ° (sept.-oct.), 
497-511. 270. 

+Wor.LD Ney We AND CHRISTIAN 
Mopernism. A. C. Bouquet. Modern 
Churchman (Oxford), 1948 (Sept.), 247- 


EMM, 


58. 271. 
tLes Rfunions MIssIONNAIRES INTER- 
NATIONALES: LE CONGRES DE ‘ Pax 


Romana’ A Louvain; LA XXXVikme 
SEMAINE SOCIALE DE FRANCE; LA 
XXikmez SEMAINE DE MissioLocie A 
Louvain. Bulletin des Missions (Bruges), 
1948 (3), 142-73. 272. 

+MIssIONEN I NyARE SvENSK TEOLOGI. 
Helge P:son Backman. NOTM, 1948 
(4), 206-16. 273. 

+Dez KERKRECHTELIJKE POSITIE VAN DE 
ZENDELING IN’ EEN PRESBYTERIALE 
KERKORDE. Gerh. Huls. Nederlands 
Theologisch Tijdschrift (Oegstgeest), 1949 
(Feb.), 168-99. 274. 

tMIsJONEN OG SKOLEN. Oddrun Karstad. 
NOTM, 1948 (4), 233-6. 275. 

+tEN ny AERA FOR MISJONEN 1 SKOLEN? 
H. K. Heimdal. NOTM, 1948 (4), 


237-41. 276. 


VIII. Missionary- Methods 


Evangelistic 
LIGHT FOR THE WHOLE Wor.ip. A 
symposium. 124pp. Nashville, Tenn. : 
Broadman Press. socents. 1948. 277. 


The Programme of Advance presented by 
the Foreign Mission Board of the Southern 


Baptist Convention. 


As THE LIGHTNING FLASHES. 
ee Price. 206 pp. 
: John Knox Press. $2.50. 

hy 


A re-interpretation of the missionary pro- 
gramme in the light of changing world 


events. 


How TO LEAD MosLems TO CuristT. 


George K. Harris. 122 pp. 
China Inland Mission. 
missionaries and missionary candidates). 
1948. 279. 

A review is in preparation. 


ndon : 


+A Near Eastern WITNESS TO CHRISTIAN 
Theology 
To-Day (Princeton, N.J.), 1949 (Jan.), 


Missions. Charles Malik. 


527-32. 280. 


Frank 
Richmond, 
1948. 


7s. 6d. (5s. to 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


+Dre BepguTuNG VON AMSTERDAM FUR DIE 


EVANGELISATION DER ALTEN UND JUNGEN © 
KIRCHEN. Robert Kurtz. EMM, 1949 © 
(Jan.), 17-26. 281. ' 
See also 156 (The Bible in the Church) ; 
168 (Evangelism and Children). 


Christian Education 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE | 


Otp ‘TESTAMENT. ‘ Ryburn. | 

200 pp. Jubbulpore, C.P.: Council of | 

Christian Education. Rs 4. 1948. 282. { 
A review is in preparation. 


+THE Oversea CONTRIBUTION TO EpuCa- 
TION. R. W. Stopford. EWR, 1949 
(Jan.), 19-23. 283. 
+SKOLEMISSIONENS STILLING I @JEBLIKKET. | 
H. F. Jorgensen. NOTM, 1948 (4), 
217-23. 284. 

¢CuRIsTIAN EpucaTion—A Power IN 
Wor tp Arrairs. John Drewett. EWR, 
1949 (Jan.), 24-8. 285. 


THe HeALTH OF THE WHOLE Man. A 

Statement on Church Missionary Society 

Medical Policy, 1948. 24 pp. London: | 

Church Missionary Society. 1948. 286. 
See review, p. 244. 


¢THE RE-ALIGNMENT OF MeEpicaL MIs- 
SIONS: Spiritual Priorities in Changing 
Conditions. Frank Lake. IRM, 1949 
(Apr.), 211-19. 287. 

Dansk LAGEMISSION BLANDT IKKE-KRISTNE 
FOLKESLAG. 216 pp. Copenhagen. 
Kr. 6. 1948. 288. 


A survey of Danish medical missions in 
the different Danish mission fields. 


Rural 
See 173 (St. Georges Cooperative, France). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


CHRISTIAN UNITY IN THE MakING. The 
first twenty-five years of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, 1905-1930. Charles. S. Mac- 
Farland. 376 pp. New York: Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. $2.75. 1948. 289. 


The implementation of a closer union 
among the churches of America. 

KIRCHE AUF DEM WEGE zuR EInueiT. Ein 

Bericht iiber die Weltkirchenversamm- 
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Karl Hartenstein. 21 pp. Stuttgart: 


Evangelischer Missionsverlag. 1948. 
290. 

A German participant’s report on the 
Amsterdam Assembly, 


Man’s DisorRDER AND Gop’s Desicn. The 
Amsterdam Assembly Series. 233 pp. 
New York: Harper. $5. 1948. 291. 

A one-volume edition of four books: 
I. The Universal Church in God’s Design ; 
II. The Church’s Witness to God’s Design ; 
III. The Church and the Disorder of 
Society; IV. The Church and the Inter- 
national Disorder. 

¢Witt1am Carey’s ‘PLEASING DREAM’. 
Ruth Rouse. IRM, 1949 (Apr.), 181-92. 
292. 

+Post AMSTERDAM THOUGHTS FROM A 
YouNGER CuurcH. Chandran Devane- 
sen. Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 1949 
(Winter), 142-9. 293. 

De uNGE KirkENE PA VERDENSKIRKEMOTET 
1 AMSTERDAM. Henrik Hauge. NOTM, 
1948 (4), 193-8. 294. 

+KIRKERNES VERDENSMODE I AMSTERDAM. 
C. Rendtorff. NMT, 1948 (Dec.), 230-4. 
295. 

REPORTS AND INTERPRETATIONS OF THE 
First ASSEMBLY OF THE WORLD Coun- 
CIL OF CHURCHES, AMSTERDAM, 1948. 
Christendom (N.Y.), 1948 (Autumn), 
whole number. 296. 

tAm I My Brorner’s Keeper? B. D. 
Gibson. IRM, 1949 (Apr.), 193-6. 
297. 

¢THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES. Ed- 
mund Schlink. Ecumenical Review 
(Geneva), 1949 (Winter), 150-68. 298. 

{THE PossiBiLiry OF METHODIST AND 
EpiscopaL REuNION. Paul S. Saunders. 
Religion in Life (N.Y.), 1948 (Autumn), 
579-96. 299. 

See also 269 (Amsterdam Assembly and 
Missions). 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 


Tue WorsHIP OF THE TANO FETISH. 
J. C. M. Paton. 11 pp. Accra: 
Government Printing Department. od. 
1948. 300. 

A useful contribution to the study of the 
Aowins, a remote Gold Coast tribe, and of 
the worship of gods and fetishes character- 
istic of the region. 
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+BuriAL AND Mortuary RITES OF THE 
Nuer. E. E. Evans-Pritchard. African 
Affairs (London), 1949 (Jan.), 56-63. 
gor. 

See also 220 (Conception of Death in 
Bantu Africa). 


Religions of China 


Laotse. Karl Ludvig Reichelt. 132 pp. 
Oslo: Gyldendal. Kr. 9.85. 1948. 
j02, 


An important contribution to the com- 
parative study of religions by a noted 
missionary to the Orient. 


TOWARDS UNDERSTANDING IsLaM: CON- 
TEMPORARY APOLOGETIC OF ISLAM AND 
Missionary Po.icy. Harry Gaylord 
Dorman, Jr. 137 pp. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. $2.50. 
1948. 303. 

A review is in preparation. 

+PROBLEMES DE MARIOLOGIE EN ISLAM. 
J.-M. Abd-el-Jalil. Bulletin des Missions 
(Bruges), 1948 (3), 110-23. 304. 

+SpiriruAL TEACHINGS IN IsLaAmM: A 
Stupy. Joachim Wach. Journal of 
Religion (Chicago), 1948 (Oct.), 263-80. 
395. 


tIsLAM AND THE Earty Semitic Wor Lp. 
William Thomson. MW, 1949 (Jan.), 
36-63. 306. 

tAL-muHasiBI. Kermit Schoonover. MW, 
1949 (Jan.), 26-35. 307. 

tLes Curftrens ARABES ET L’ISLAM. 
Carlos Chad. Rythmes du Monde 
(Lyon), 1948 (3), 34-9. 308. 

See also 279 (Approach to Muslims in 
China). 


Judaism 


+Diz WENDUNG IN DIE JODISCHEN GeEs- 
CHICHTE. Ein Beitrag zur Uberwindung 
des Antisemitismus. Walter A. Berend- 
sohn. Judaica (Ziirich), 1948 (Dez.), 
293-304. 309. 

+‘ MopDERNISM’ AND ‘IRRELIGION’ IN 
JupaisM To-pay : THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 
FOR THE MISSION TO THE JEws. Robert 
Brunner. IRM, 1949 (Apr.), 197-202. 
310. 


¢JUDENCHRISTLICHES DiLEMMA. Robert 


Brunner. Fudaica (Ziirich), 1948 (Dez.), 
274-92. 3II. 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 














The International Missionary Couneil.—The Council has been actively engaged 
in the past three months in the further promotion of the appeal for inter- 
church aid, on behalf of those missions and younger churches which have 
been seriously affected by the economic difficulties now besetting the German 
missionary societies and the Paris Mission in France. The justification and 
the need for the appeal ($280,000 annually for five years) have been presented 
with much conviction in an article ‘Am I My Brother’s Keeper?’ by Miss 
B. D. Grsson, Assistant Secretary of the Council, in the April issue of the 
International Review of Missions; and a pamphlet entitled World Christian 
Community in Action, by Professor K. 8. Latouretre and Mr W. Ricuey 
Hoae, outlining the history of this epic in Christian fellowship, and pre- 
senting in compelling fashion the immediate crisis and challenge, has been 
published in America by the Missionary Education Movement. 

Officers of the Council, together with those of the World Council of 
Churches, have been in consultation with the National Christian Councils 
represented on the East Asia Commission jointly set up by the two organiza- 
tions, with regard to the holding of the conference originally projected for 
Hangchow, China, in October next. Enthusiasm for the conference has in 
no way decreased in China on account of the disturbed conditions which 
prevail. There is, however, general agreement that it would be impracticable 
to continue to plan with Hangchow in mind ; and negotiations are in train 
to hold the conference elsewhere in the Far East, possibly at a slightly later 
date. The Rev. Dr 8. C. Leunc, General Secretary of the National Com- 
mittee of the YMCA of China, assumed at the New Year the full-time 
secretaryship, with responsibility for the organization of the conference, with 
Dr R. J. Mantra, of India, as Chairman of the Commission. 

The Rev. Dr B. G. M. SunpKuER, Research Secretary of the Council, 
attended, by invitation, the meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
World Council of Churches held in Geneva, February 8th to 10th. Dr 
Sundkler is at present giving much time to the investigation of facilities for 
training in theology and religious studies in general in Africa. A round- 
table conference was held at Edinburgh House on January 7th for discussion 


| of the matter in relation to the new university colleges of West Africa. 


The Rev. C. W. Ranson, General Secretary of the Council, arrived in 
London from the United States on February 17th, on a month’s visit for 
consultations in Britain and on the continent of Europe. 
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Miss MarJorig Stewart, Assistant Secretary of the International Com- 
mittee on Christian Literature for Africa, has arrived at Port Harcourt, 
Nigeria, where she is to set up a literature bureau. 

Dr Henprik Kraemer, of the Netherlands, Director of the Oecumenical 
Institute, Bossey, Switzerland, has become a vice-chairman of the Council. 

A committee has been formed, under the chairmanship of Sir GzraLp 
HawkeEswortH, K.C.M.G., to make plans for the setting up of a memorial 
to Margaret Wrona, Secretary of the International Committee on Christian 
Literature for Africa, who died a year ago. The committee, which is widely 
representative of her many contacts with Africa, is now discussing the precise 
form which the memorial is to take, and an appeal for contributions will 
be issued shortly. 





The South African Christian Council and ‘ Apartheid.’—Information 
received in the course of the last three months indicates outspoken expression 
of views on the part of the churches, in connexion with the policy of the 
Nationalist government towards non-Europeans. 

The Christian Council of South Africa has circulated to the wider field 
copies of resolutions adopted at recent assemblies of the churches of South 
Africa. Many of them emphasize the inter-racial membership—European, 
Coloured and African—of the churches for which they speak. They express 
(we quote, for instance, from the resolution of the Baptist Union of South 
Africa) the deepest regret for ‘ any aspects of the Government’s policy which 
may involve social and economic injustice and the breaking of solemn pledges 
given to the non-European people of the Union’. They set forth plainly 
the Christian principles on which their views are based: ‘ It is our sincere 
conviction ’, the Congregational Union’s resolution reads, ‘ that the Govern- 
ment’s policy of “ apartheid” has no sanction in the New Testament Scrip- 
tures and that, in fact, it is diametrically opposed to the teaching of Jesus 
Christ and His concept of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man.’ The Methodist resolution, again, includes the reminder ‘ that every 
human being is entitled to fundamental human rights and belongs to the 


rows 


family of God’. The Episcopal Synod of the Church of the Province of | 


South Africa, associating itself with the resolution on the race question 
adopted by the Lambeth Conference of 1948, affirmed that ‘ Christian prin- 
ciples are an especial challenge to the inhabitants of Southern Africa at the 
present time’ and called on them, ‘and particularly the members of our 
Church, to reconsider their attitude in the light of the teaching of Christ, 
and to uphold with all their power the Christian doctrine of the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of Man in all its bearings . . .” The Wynberg 


Ring of the Dutch Reformed Mission Church in South Africa, a Coloured ; 


Church in the Cape Province, declares that it finds ‘no Scriptural grounds 
for ‘‘ Apartheid ” based on Colour’, and earnestly requests the Government 
not to apply compulsory ‘ Apartheid’ laws. Roman Catholic opinion is 
voiced in the letter addressed by Bishop HennEMany, 8.A.C., to his Vicariate, 
with its emphasis on the law of charity : ‘ Charity demands that we consider 
all men as our brethren and treat them with one consideration. Any 
legislation, therefore, vexiysee be stigma of inferiority, or implying that one 
group of people despises another group, is opposed to the law of charity.’ 
Several of the resolutions express concern at what the Baptist statement 
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defines as ‘the rising tide of bitterness and resentment, non-co-operation 
and hatred which is evident among those people concerned by any 
suggestion of the limitation of their existing rights and legitimate 
aspirations .. .” 

Pressure for a common approach to the government on the part of the 
churches is voiced in several of the resolutions, and at a meeting of the Social 
Service section of the Christian Council held on November 20th in Capetown, 
a motion, ‘ that immediate arrangements be made for a deputation from the 
churches (including the Roman Catholic Church) to wait upon the Prime 
Minister in Pretoria to present their views ’, was carried unanimously. Concern 
was clearly apparent, both in the resolutions and in the discussion at the 
Capetown meeting, to work, on the long view, for the creation of a positive, 
constructive opinion on the rights of the non-European. In this latter respect 
the Christian Council already enjoys the active collaboration of the South 
African Institute of Race Relations, with which body it planned to hold in 
January a conference on ‘Human Rights’. The present critical situation in 
non-European affairs, moreover, has brought the Council into close contact 
with the more recently formed Civic Rights League, which was represented 
at the meeting of the Social Welfare section, and which has published as a 
pamphlet the resolutions of the churches referred to above. The discussion 
at the meeting of the Social Welfare section revealed much support for 
informative publications in pamphlet and other suitable form, leading up 
to the holding of ‘a national conference or convention of the churches on 
the whole subject of the Christian attitude to race relations’ and recom- 
mendations to that effect have been passed to the Executive Committee of 
the Christian Council. 

We learn that the Prime Minister has felt unable to receive the proposed 
deputation on the grounds that its intention was ‘ to lodge a protest and not 
for the purpose of discussion and enlightenment’. This decision is the more 
to be regretted in view of the Prime Minister’s disagreement with the 
interpretation of Scripture on which the churches based their views on the 
Government’s Native policy. On those grounds, if on no other, frank dis- 
cussion would surely be desirable. 


The Near East.—The plight of the Arab refugees has been a desperate 
one throughout the winter, which brought in its train still more disease to 
the thousands of refugees in Palestine, particularly in the Jordan Valley, and 
in the neighbouring countries. Severe weather has increased transport 
difficulties on roads and railways. Local missionaries are struggling to relieve 
distress, but without adequate means and personnel. The American Friends 
working in Ramallah and the Church Missionary Society in Transjordan 
are two cases in point. An instance of the dimensions of the task is afforded 
by Zerka, a small town some miles from Amman, where the population is 
reported to have been swelled by some 9000 refugees, 2000 of whom are 
living in tents. Grateful acknowledgment must be made to oversea sources 
of relief. In the course of 1948, we read, Church World Service (New York) 
has sent relief goods and funds totalling in value $100,000, to aid the half 
million refugees in Palestine and bordering states. About one-half of the 
shipments have been made up of clothing, including heavy garments for the 
cold mountainous areas and lighter ones for the warm areas, such as Sidon, 
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Medical supplies, valued at $16,500 and including 200,000 atabrine tablets, 
hospital and surgical supplies and vitamin tablets, have been of assistance 
in many of the crowded and ill-equipped refugee camps where epidemics of 
cholera and other diseases are a constant menace. A shipment of 4000 
pounds of powdered milk helped to relieve the needs in one camp where 
there were thousands of children suffering from malnutrition. Continued 
support of this splendid enterprise is urgently recommended, as well as of 
the initiative of missionary societies with work in the area who ask for gifts 
in money and kind for despatch to Palestine. 

Christian workers on the spot are even more insistent in their concern for 
the long-term problems, such as the dependence on outside support of women 
refugees who have lost their male relations and the upbringing and education 
of their children. ‘ Above all,’ it is affirmed in a statement issued by the 
Church Missionary Society, ‘ and particularly where the men are concerned, 
resettlement on the land is called for. The majority of the refugees are 
peasant cultivators whose very existence was dependent on their small plot 
of rocky land from which they and their fathers had wrested a living for 
centuries past and from which they have now been uprooted, through no 
fault of their own. They had no other possessions, no savings stored in a 
bank, no rich friends to whom to look for help. The little flat-roofed stone 
dwelling, the few olive and fig trees or little terraced vineyard constituted 
their all. This side of the tragedy makes a special claim for sympathy from 
all who, like these Palestinian peasants, have rooted in their hearts a passionate 
love for the soil of their own country. To members of the Christian Church 
comes an even more poignant appeal from these outcastes from the land 


whose hills and valleys were for ever hallowed by the sacred footsteps of the 
Redeemer of mankind.’ 


Africa.—The Gop Coast Christian Council has appointed the Rev. Joun 
BarpsLey full-time secretary of the Council. News from the Gold Coast 
also includes the welcome decision of University College, Achimota, to found 
a faculty of theology. 

In NicERIA, again, the University College at Ibadan has under considera- 
tion the opening of a department of religious studies. 

The Kenya Christian Council has set up an advisory committee on European 
education ‘ to advise on all questions affecting the religious education of the 
European section of the population’ and with Archdeacon BEECHER as 
chairman. Plans are in hand for the publication of a Christian periodical 
under Canon CorpELL’s editorship. The Council’s Citizenship committee 
has been engaged in efforts to ensure a more thorough observance of Sunday. 
Measures recommended by the committee include the closing of markets on 
Sunday, or at least on Sunday merning. 

Adams College, Sour AFrica, announces the appointment of Mr G. C. 
Grant, recently acting Director of Education of the Zanzibar Protectorate, 
as President of the College. The theological department of the College is to 
issue a new quarterly for Christian workers, Imbewu. 

The first issue of the Lantern, the quarterly for African ministers to be 
published by the 8.P.C.K, the United Society for Christian Literature and 
the International Committee on Christian Literature for Africa, will appear 
in July. The Editor is the Rev. C. Kinestey WiLiiams. 
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Korea.—The appointment of the Rev. H. Namxuna, D.D., as secretary 
of the National Christian Council in succession to the late Rev. Dr Kwan 
Six Km, is announced. Dr Namkung is a graduate of Princeton University, 
U.S.A. (1922-24) and of Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va. (1925). 
He subsequently taught in Pyeng Yang Presbyterian Seminary until 1939. 
He is chairman of the Korea Bible Society and of the Korea Christian 
Literature Society. 


India and Pakistan.—The Executive committee of the National Christian 
Council met at Nagpur, November 23rd to 25th. In addition to reports on 
Christian education, the Christian Home movement, the Economic Life 
committee, relief work and audio-visual education, an account was given of 
the situation in Hyderabad, inspiring for its picture of the fortitude of the 
Christian community and of its witness through the alleviation of suffering. 
Arising out of the report on the recent conference on Christian literature, the 
Executive committee approved the anaes of a full-time secretary for 
literature and the reorganization of the NCC Christian literature committee 
on a more representative basis. The appointment of three full-time secretaries 
for audio-visual work was also approved. 

A Christian youth conference took place at the Agricultural Institute, 
Allahabad, December 24th to 28th, under the title ‘ The Call of the Hour’, 
and with a programme of addresses, discussion groups and periods for Bible 
study. 

The North India Christian Tract and Book Society celebrated its centenary 
in November 1948 at Allahabad, with a special service of thanksgiving in 
All Saints Cathedral, and with a two-day conference. 

The Rev. Metvitte T. Kennepy, D.D., of U.S.A., formerly Student 
Secretary of the YMCA in Calcutta, has delivered the first series of the 8. K. 
Datta Memorial Lectures, inaugurated ‘to interpret the message of the 
Christian Gospel in relation to Indian life and culture, as well as in relation 
to the social or economic order, and also to oecumenical Christianity in this 
country ’. Dr Kennedy took as his subject ‘ The Influence of Jesus ’. 

In response to a cablegram from West Pakistan reporting a disastrous 
epidemic of malaria last September, Church World Service sent an emergency 
shipment of 1,000,000 atabrine tablets by air express to Karachi. Report of 
the epidemic came from B. L. Rati Ram, Director of the Christian Com- 
mittee for Relief and Rehabilitation in West Pakistan, one of the agencies 
through which Church World Service and the American churches render 
assistance in that area. 


China.—Reports from churches and missionary societies at work in 
China indicate that Christian workers as a whole, with few exceptions where 
personal circumstances connected with health or family obligations have 
necessitated departure, are remaining at their posts in the Communist- 
controlled areas. The following extract from an address by Dr 8. C. Leune, 
at a meeting held by the National Christian Council in Shanghai shortly 
before Christmas, sums up the general attitude of the Christian forces: ‘ The 
question is raised as to whether the Church should remain in the “ liberated 
areas’. My answer is positive. The Church is above politics and is religious 
in nature. Its object is to serve the people. So long as there are people to 
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serve, it is our duty to stay. There will be restrictions, of course. We may 
not be able to do all we like to do and may have to be content for a while 
with a curtailed programme, but so long as we are not required to repudiate 
our Christian faith, to violate our Christian principles and to meddle with 
politics, it will be worth our while to hold on.’ 

The figures given in the report of the Field Secretary of the Council of 
Christian Medical Work in China, Dr W. S. Fiowsrs, for the year ending 
October 1948, indicate an inevitable decrease, in the war years, in the number 
of hospitals operating, though the total is still impressive. As compared with 
305 Christian hospitals operating in 1937, there were 232 in 1947 and, at a 
rough estimate, 203 in 1948. It is estimated that there are 227 missionary 
doctors and 180 missionary nurses at work as against the figures 301 and 
284 respectively for pre-war days. Though this report cannot cover the 
critical days through which the Christian Church in China is now passing, 
its emphasis on the basic motive of evangelism as demonstrated in the 
Christian hospitals has a peculiar significance at a moment when witness 
through personal living bo service becomes more essential every day. ‘ An 
increased sense of purpose ’, the report declares, ‘ is making itself felt in these 
Christian hospitals. There is, and must be, something distinctive about their 
ways of working, some sense of direction, some operating compulsive love 
which invigorates and transfuses all their activities. More and more non- 
Christian doctors and nurses are seeking training and service in Christian 
hospitals. The total witness of the hospital is dependent so largely on the 
Christian witness of the individual, doctor, nurse or coolie. It is, therefore, 
imperative to safeguard the distinctive Christian character of the staff and 
to infect non-Christians with this same purpose.’ 

We greatly regret to read of Dr Flowers’ resignation from the Secretary- 
ship of the Council on account of ill-health. 


The Pacific Area.—A recommendation of the South-West Pacific Confer- 
ence held at Morpeth, N.8.W., in February 1948, was to the effect that the 
Missionary Council of New Zealand should undertake investigations into the 
status, training and maintenance of the Ministry in the South Pacific (in line 
with similar research being undertaken on a world scale by the International 
Missionary Council). In embarking on this task, the New Zealand Missionary 
Council has secured the co-operation of Dr Jonn A. ALLAN, Principal of the 
Presbyterian Theological College, Dunedin, and of Professor W. P. MorRELL, 
Professor of History in Otago University, as directors of the study. Mr G. 8. 
PaRSONSON has been chosen to conduct a post-graduate thesis investigation 
into the history of one particular mission in the Pacific area. 


North America.—During 1948, the American Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox churches achieved, for the third consecutive year, through Church 
World Service, Inc., an outstanding record in the field of oversea relief and 
reconstruction, sending supplies to aid in rebuilding the physical and spiritual 
structures in many impoverished lands. The aid, consisting of food, clothing, 
medicines, religious literature, prefabricated churches and other goods, as 
well as funds to aid church institutions, pastors, students and refugees, went 
to more than forty countries in Europe, Asia and Africa. Besides this, 1250 
Displaced Persons were assisted during 1948 by Church World Service in 
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going to the United States for resettlement, and about fifty theological 
students were aided in going to that country for seminary study. Of the 
total aid about $5,000,000 was in funds. The remaining $11,000,000 accounted 
for 33,000,000 pounds in supplies contributed as gifts-in-kind by more than 
thirty national denominational and interdenominational groups, through 
city and state inter-church groups, and by individuals throughout the country. 

The Foreign Missions Conference's Committee on Missionary Personnel 
sponsored a conference on language study, at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, 
January 7th to 8th, 1949. It was attended by 87 people, including secretaries 
of missionary personnel, administrative secretaries of Boards, Board members 
and experts in the field of language and linguistics. Recommendations are 
being sent to mission boards, to the area committees of the Foreign Missions 
Conference and to the Committee on Missionary Personnel for implementa- 
tion. Boards are being asked to give high priority to adequate preparation 
in linguistics and language. The conference recommended that no urgency 
on the field should be allowed to take precedence over the requirement for 
adequate time for language and area study and that language should be 
studied in the context of the culture of the region involved. 

American Christians have been asked to help in the construction of five 
Christian chapels for the government leprosy colonies of Japan. The request 
was transmitted to the American Mission to Lepers by Dr Howarp D. 
HaNnNnaAFORD, of the staff of Meiji Gakuin, Tokyo, from the Kozensha (Christian 
Committee for Leprosy Work in Japan, founded in 1894). There are approxi- 
mately 1250 Christians in Japan’s ten government-supported leprosaria. Of 
the ten organized Christian congregations in these colonies, five are in urgent 
need of church buildings. The American Mission to Lepers has voted accept- 
ance of the Kozensha’s request for aid and has set aside the sum of $3000 
for the immediate construction at the earliest possible date of the first of 
these five proposed chapels—that asked for the Zensei En Leprosy Hospital 
near Tokyo. 

In January (23rd to 25th) the Clifton Springs Sanitarium and Clinic, the 
Commission on Religion and Health of the Federal Council of Churches and 
the Christian Medical Council for Oversea Work sponsored a conference on 
religion and medicine, which was attended by the clergy of various churches, 
a small group of leading psychiatrists and a dozen medical missionaries. 
From the last-mentioned group came some valuable contributions to the 
discussions, particularly in the area of the Christian physician’s opportunities 
for a spiritual minis - 

The New York office of the Committee on World Literacy and Christian 
Literature has just received copies of two best-sellers now available in Arabic. 
These are Dr Fospicx’s On Betng a Real Person and Mr Luoyp Dovaetas’s The 
Robe. Funds for their publication in Beirut, Lebanon, were transmitted 
through the Lit. Lit. Committee. 

In late December 1948, the Student Volunteer Movement published 
Christian Horizons 1949, the latest listings of missionary opportunities under 
North American mission boards in America and abroad. It contains calls 
for some 2500 men and women listed by country and according to types of 
work. Two important student conferences met during the past Christmas 
vacation. At Lawrence, Kansas, some 1200 persons gathered for the first 
conference of the fifteen movements associated in the United Student Christian 
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Council. This conference was much concerned with the ecclesiastical problems 
related to church unity. It did not include much missionary emphasis but 
there was considerable student interest in a special meeting called by the 
Student Volunteer Movement. The second nationa! conference of the Foreign 
Missions Fellowship of the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship was held at 
Urbana, Illinois. It, too, brought together some 1200 students under the 
theme ‘ Convention for Missionary Conquest ’. 


Great Britain.—The year opened with another of the conferences on 
‘rural life at home and overseas’, organized annually by the Church Missionary 
Society, which was held at High Leigh, Hoddesdon, Herts, January 11th to 
14th. The main theme was the peasant farmer and his problems in a changing 
world, and the conference worked in four commissions which discussed 
respectively: health and housing, Co-operatives, literacy and education, 
secondary industries in rural life. 

As a result of the initiative of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Britain has had a remarkable exhibition of Bantu art, the 
work of the boys of the Anglican school at Cyrene, Southern Rhodesia, of 
which Canon E. G. Paterson is Principal. The exhibition was held from 
January 11th to 29th at the Gallery of the Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, Conduit Street, London, and was subsequently taken to a number 
of centres in the provinces. Interesting comparisons were facilitated by the 
holding of an equally striking exhibition of East African art, the work of 
students of the art school of Makerere College, Uganda, at the Imperial 
Institute, London, in February. 

The Medical Advisory Board of the Conference of British Missionary 
Societies held a conference at Elfinsward, Hayward’s Heath, Sussex, from 
February 8th to 11th, which brought together a number of medical missionary 
leaders. Members from the European Continent included Dr SamveE. 
Mutter, Director of the Medical Missionary Institute, Tiibingen, Germany. 

The past quarter has been notable for efforts to increase public concern 
in Britain for the problem of the Herero tribe of South-West Africa. A 
number of public and private meetings have been held for discussion with 
the Rev. MicuagE Scott, a champion of the Herero cause. As we write, a 
deputation organized by the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection Society, 
and led by the Bishop oF CHICHESTER, is to be received by the Secretary 
for Commonwealth Affairs. 

Further conversations between representatives nominated by the Arcs- 
BISHOP OF CANTERBURY and delegates appointed by the Free Churches, to 
carry further the examination of the approach to the problem of unity, as 
put forward by the Archbishop of Canterbury in his sermon at Cambridge 
in 1946, took place recently at High Leigh, Herts, under the alternating 
chairmanship of the Bishop oF DEeRBy and the Rev. Dr NaTHANIEL MICKLEM. 
Much progress was felt to have been made in mutual understanding and an 
interim report is to be submitted to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
respective Free Church authorities. 

We record with regret the death of the Rev. G. G. Craae, publicity 
organizer in the home division and assistant education secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society. 
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ADVENTURE IN FAITH 


G. G. CRAGG. A pictorial history of the C.MS. 
presenting 150 years of growth and work in their relation 
to world events, 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 9d. 


ONE FAMILY 
A Diary of Missionary Intercession, covering the areas of 
C.M.S, activity throughout the world, illustrated with 
maps. 1s. 6d., by post 1s. 9d. 


GOD’S CANDLELIGHTS 


MABEL SHAW. Reprinted in response to over- 
whelming demand, this Is a story of high adventure and 
great achievement in a Central African school. 

Published by Edinburgh House Press, 5s., by post 5s. 4d. 


All orders to 
The Manager, Publishing Department 
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KESWICK 1949 


JULY 16TH—22ND 


V4 E hope to welcome many of our missionary friends at the 1949 
Keswick Convention. 


Bagster’s stall at the corner of Helvellyn Street and Greta Street has 
been a feature there for very many years. 


It has been our privilege to issue, in recent years, a Convention Hand- 
book with full details of the Speakers and the times of the meetings. 
Missionaries are invited to write for a copy which will be sent free of 
charge. 


The following are a few of Bagster’s well-known books which have 
proved helpful in the Mission field. 
DAILY DEVOTIONAL READINGS 
MORNING & EVENING 
DAILY :LIGES Seen ae 
JUST FOR TO-DAY from 7/6 net 
CHARACTER AND 
CONDUCT 
JESUS SAITH 
PRECIOUS PROMISES 


POCKET CHRISTIAN CLASSICS 


from 6/- net 
3/- net 
BEING AND DOING from 7/6 net 
PRECEPT AND PRACTICE do 
ABIDING WORDS 1/6 net 
FAITHFUL SAYINGS 1/6 net 


do 
1/6 net 
1/6 net 


OF THE IMITATION OF 


CHRIST from 3/- net 
LOVELINESS OF CHRIST 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


from 3/6 net 
LITTLE FLOWERS OF 


from 2/6 net 


ST. FRANCIS from 2/6 net 
THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS MYER’S ST. PAUL from 2/6 net 
from 2/6 net 


PRACTICE OF THE PRESENCE OF GOD from 2/6 net 


SIXPENNY DEVOTIONAL BOOKS 
ONE MINUTE DEVOTIONS * FOR QUIET MINUTES IN A BUSY LIFE 
THOUGHTS THAT HAVE HELPED A BUSY WOMAN : WATCHWORDS 
COMFORT THROUGH FAITH’ TENDER SHEPHERD * FEED MY LAMBS 
BIBLE STUDY BOOKS 
KEYWORD CONCORDANCE COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE HELPS 
3/6 net 7/6 net 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS LTD. (Dept. M) 
80 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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